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A FEW PRESS NOTICES: 


**An elaborate and finished work of art; 


a masterpiece of psychological portrait- | 


ure.”’—Euaglish Bookman. 


‘‘One of the best things in recent 


fiction ; Nurse Isabel will have »s many | 


lovers as the book has readers.’’—The 
Sketch. 


fiction.’’— Observer (England). , 


“It possesses a sureness and dexterity | 


of touch not found in Miss Harraden’s 


tiser. 


‘The story holds the attention,’’— 
The Outlook. 


when it tells aninteresting story, Beatrice 


Harraden has gained this end. It is easy | 


to keep on reading it. It is not easy to 


stop it. The book certainly grasps at- | 


tention and holds it from title-page to 
finis.”’—ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, in 
the Vew York World. 


‘*It teaches a great, because new and 
hitherto largely unsuspected lesson. Miss 
Harradén has made a remarkable con- 


| tribution to psychological fiction.’’— 


The Mail and Express. 
‘* By far the best and most sustained 


| work she has yet produced. The charac- 


ters are alive, and even the minor figures 


“A notable accession to the ranks of | are drawn with a sure hand. The whole 


has an artistic unity that leaves nothing 
to be desired.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
“A stronger and more mature book 


| than ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’ It 


s ” 9 > ’ 1e | i 
earlier work.””— The Commercial Adver- | shows unusual keenness of analysis of 


character. In its delineation of the mas- 
tery gained by a malicious nature over a 


| fine, generous girl, it is worthy to rank 
| among the great novels.’”’—San Fran- 


** If the chief end of a novel is attained | 


cisco Chronicle. 

**In * The Fowler’ Beatrice Harraden 
has written her best book. It is certain 
to havea popularity accorded to few 
works of fiction. It will attract uncom- 
mon attention, and arouse among those 
who read fiction an unusual discussion.’’ 


' —Buffalo Express. 
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New York in Fiction 


By ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
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The first of a series of three articles on ‘‘ New York in Fiction 
appear in THE BookMAN for September, which begins a new volume. 

This series is one of unique interest and importance. We have had the 
London of Dickens and Thackeray described and illustrated most assiduously ; 
but no one has attempted until now to reproduce in story and picture the 
New York of fiction. 

Mr. Arthur Bartlett Maurice has been engaged on this absorbing subject 
of interest for a number of years, and has himself photographed the scenes of 
metropolitan life made memorable in the pages of our New York novelists and 
story writers. 

Among those who have readily co-operated with Mr. Maurice, and ren- 
dered him great assistance in identifying the places described, as well as fur- 
nishing him with information of a most interesting and valuable nature, are: 
William Dean Howells, F. Hopkinson Smith, Brander Matthews, Richard 
Harding Davis, Paul Leicester Ford, Abraham Cahan, Julian Ralph, Edward 
W. Townsend and others. 

A partial list of contents will indicate the scope and interest of this series : 


will 


I. Old and Proletarian New York 


The Human Comedy of New York Life—New York Novelists Geographically Con- 
sidered—A bout the Battery and Bowling Green—Bunner’s New York—Wall Street and 
Trinity Church—Park Row in Fiction—Chinatown—Mulberry Bend—Cat Alley— 
Cahan’s Ghetto—Scenes of ‘‘ The Honourable Peter Stirling ’’—Case’s Tenement—Crane’s 
Rum Alley and Devil's Row—The *‘ Big Barracks,” etc. 


Il. About Washington Square 


The Historical Novel of the Future—The Washington Square of Henry ames, 
W.D. Howells and F. Hopkinson Smith—Brander Matthews’s Greenwich Village—Lafay- 
ette Place—Old Second Avenue—Tompkins Square—Van Bibber’s Haunts—Gramercy 
Park—Bohemia— The ‘‘Casa Napoleon’’—Colonel Carter's Home, etc. 


Ill. The New City and Suburban New York 


Neglected Phases of New York Life—The ‘Berkeley Flats’’—Henry Harland’s 
Scenes—Beekman Place and the Terrace—The Trail of Harvey Birch—Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow—Scenes of ‘‘Tom Grogan,” etc. 





The First Books of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Browning 


The initial article on ‘‘ The First Books of Some English Authors,’ by Mr. Luther S. 
Livingston, will also appear in the September BookMAN. In view of the present lively 
interest in the Brownings, this article is especially timely, and will be peculiarly valuable 
because of the original material which Mr. I.ivingston’s research has unearthed. Fac-sim- 
iles of title-pages and autograph inscriptions will further enhance the attractiveness of Mr. 
Livingston’s paper. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


In the next issue of THE BookMAN, 
which begins a new volume, there will be 
published the first of an illustrated series 
of articles entitled “New York in Fic- 
tion.” This is an attempt to do for the 
New York of fiction what has been done 
from time to time for the Londonof Dick- 
ens and Thackeray by literary students 
and topographers. Mr. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice, whose work is already known 
to readers of THE BooKMAN, has studied 
this engaging subject for some years, and 
has carried the camera with him in his 
wanderings about the city. There will 
be in all about fifty pictures of scenes and 
places described in the novels and stories 
dealing with New York life; and in the 
identification of these places Mr. Maurice 
has had the hearty co-operation of various 
authors, among whom are Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, F. Hopkinson Smith, Brander 
Matthews, Julian Ralph, Abraham Ca- 
han, Paul Leicester Ford and others. Mr. 
Maurice has treated his subject geograph- 
ically, rather than chronologically ; thus, 
the articles will be classified under the 
general division of “Old and _ Prole- 
tarian New York,” “About Washington 
Square” and “The New City and Su- 
burban New York.” A unique and valu- 
able interest attaches to this series of pa- 
pers, not only because it has been hither- 
to unwritten, but from the fact that the 
writer has admirably combined the neces- 
sary qualifications of an exact and pains- 
taking historiographer with the delight- 
ful qualities of an entertaining narrator. 
The series when published later in book 
form will be of permanent value, and will 
take an indispensable place in the litera- 


ture of the subject. In the same number 
of THe BookMAN will appear an initial 
article on “The First Books of Some 
English Authors,” by Luther S. Living- 
ston, whose series on “The First Books of 
Some American Authors” proved so 
popular last year. The first of the pres- 
ent series will treat of the first books of 
the Brownings, with hitherto unpublished 
autographs and fac-similes. 
» , 
Mr. Ernest Haskell, whose excellent 
drawing of Whistler forms the frontis- 
piece of this number, is a young artist of 
pronounced originality and_ brilliance 
who is slowly courting fame. He forsook 
law, for which he had prepared, and dis- 
appeared about two years ago to study in 
Paris. Some months since, he returned 
with an amount of accumulated work and 
fresh ideas, and we began to hear of him 
first in the pages of Life, in which his 
clever caricatures have been appearing. 
Mr. R. H. Russell, who has a keen eye 
for the best “black and white” men in this 
country, got hold of him, and his fine 
lithographic work has been seen in the 
souvenirs of Maude Adams and Julia 
Marlowe, in the delicate frontispiece por- 
trait of Mary Mannering in Trelawny, 
and in the Cissy Loftus poster which is 
now about town. Mr. Haskell has also 
done some work for Scribner's. He is at 
present devoting himself mainly to paint- 
ing, and may give an exhibition of his 
work before he leaves for Paris again in 
the autumn. Mr. Russell will publish the 
Life caricatures in book form during the 
forthcoming season. Mr. Haskell has 
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just passed the twenty-second anniver- 
sary of his birthday. His portrait of 
Whistler is a “personal reminiscence,” 
and is without doubt one of the best like- 
nesses we have seen of the author of The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies and The 
Baronet and the Butterfly. 
7 


In The Baronet and the Butterfly we 
have another of those Whistlerisms that 
add so much to the gaiety of nations. The 
sub-title, “A Valentine with a Verdict,” 
is equally alliterative and suggestive. 
The book, which is published by Mr. R. 
H. Russell, of New York, is the history 
of the Sir William Eden-Whistler con- 
troversy and suit, made up from various 
newspaper accounts, interviews, letters 
and the proceedings of the Paris court be- 
fore which the case was tried; being—to 
use the words of the “ Butterfly’ —‘‘a most 
rare and fascinating history, from the 
palace by the courts, wherein is shown, 
with much wit and circumstance, how the 
gentle master, unsuspecting, was sighted, 
tracked, waylaid, circumvented and run 
to earth by commercial knight of untir- 
ing industry.” Mr. Whistler has been 
charged with a good many shortcomings 
and vanities, but he is never guilty of be- 
ing unentertaining. In the matter in 
question he seems to have made a pretty 
strong case, and after the verdict of the 
Court of Appeal at Paris the honours of 
the encounter rested with him rather than 
with Sir William Eden. The higher 
court, it will be remembered, discharged 
Whistler from any obligation to give up 
the portrait. As Whistler says in his 
resumé, it established ““The Divine RIGHT 
of the Artist to pay damages, and so rid 
himself cleanly of the carelessly incurred 
and pertinaciously unbecoming company 
of this hereintofore completely discovered, 
penetrating - persevering - planning -devis- 
ing-valentine-designing-pestilential, a nd 
entirely matagrabolising personage.” 
“The Divine Ricur of the Artist to pay 
damages” is excellent. Mr. Whistler has 
such a delicious sense of the humorous 
that we are all the more amazed at those 
sporadic outbreaks, which make him ap- 
pear to be temporarily devoid of such a 
quality. 

¥ 


A rumour has been widely circulated 
to the effect that “Lucas Malet” is about 


to join the Roman Church. ‘There is ab- 
solutely no truth in the rumour. It is 
nobody's business anyway; but certain 
writers, remembering that she is the 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
have commented on the irony of her pro- 
posed departure from the Protestant 
faith, of which her father was so strenu- 
ous a champion. Lucas Malet, we under- 
stand, has a new novel in hand which is 
more in the manner of her first powerful 
novel, The Wages of Sin, than is her sub- 
sequent work in fiction. 
z 
It is hoped that Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
biography of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which was to have appeared this autumn, 
will be ready for publication next spring 
at the latest. Some of the letters published 
in Scribner's promise well for the book. 
z 
The death of Lady Shelley calls to 
mind that in the days when Stevenson 
was at Bournemouth, very low in health 
and spirits, she brought him friendship 
and good cheer, which he acknowledged 
in the dedication of The Master of Bal- 
lantrae—"*To Sir Perey Florence and 
Lady Shelley.” Lady Shelley was most 
loval to the traditions of her husband's 
house, and delighted in showing appre- 
ciative visitors the portraits of Shelley 
and his wife, of Godwin, of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and other precious relics and 
mementoes in her possession. 
¥ 
ne of the most important literary 
notices published in the first number of 
THe BookMAN, four and a half years 
ago, was the announcement, for the first 
time, of The Life of George Borrow, 
which had been for years in preparation 
by Professor Knapp, formerly of Yale 
University. It was then stated that this 
work of extraordinary interest would 
probably be published before the end of 
that year, yet only now has this long- 
looked-for biography at last seen the 
light. The Life, Writings and Corre- 
spondence of George Borrow, by William 
I. Knapp, is published in two volumes 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, and the 
book must be pronounced eminently 
creditable both to the publishers and the 
author. Most of this credit on the pub- 
lishers’ side is, of course, due to the Eng- 
lish house of John Murray. [rom first 
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GEORGE BORROW. 


From the portrait by T. Phillips, R.A., 


to last this publishing firm treated Bor- 
row, a somewhat wayward client, with 
the utmost kindness, generosity and for- 
bearance, and now that he is dead they 
have been careful of his memory. The 
production of this memoir has been no 
light task, and it has made great demands 
alike on patience and on capital. All true 
Borrovians will rejoice to hear that Dr. 
Knapp proposes to issue an annotated 
edition of Borrow’s autobiographical 
work, Lavengro and The Romany Rye, 
really one book in two parts. The 
omitted passages and episodes are to 
be restored, and the whole is to be care- 
fully annotated and illustrated from con- 
temporaneous sources. The excellent 


in the possession of John Murray 


portrait of Borrow herewith reproduced 
is taken from the biography through the 
courtesy of the publishers. 


x 


More than fourteen years ago Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton had dedicated 
his romance of y/win in a sonnet “To 
the Beloved Memory of George Borrow, 
the Great High Priest of the Ungenteel.” 
The sonnet and the dedication were 
omitted when the book was actually pub- 
lished last autumn, but the apt epithet re- 
mains in the memory of those who saw it 
as highly characteristic of George Bor- 
row. There are many who are inclined 
to think The Bible in Spain Borrow’s best 
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HAMLIN GARLAND IN HIS STUDY. 


book. The Bible in Spain is a classic, 
but it lacks the strange and haunting 
charm of Lavengro, the book in the end 
on which Borrow’s fame will rest. La- 
vengro,to be sure,is not everybody’s book ; 
to appreciate it there must be a largeness 
of mind and a breadth of sympathy that 
arenotverycommon. Noonecanbe stupid, 
or dull, or narrow who revels in Laven- 
gro. It has been said that to appreciate 
it in the right way is a certificate of char- 
acter. Lavengro was published in 1851, 
and The Romany Rye in 1856. borrow 
died alone in his home at Oulton in 1881 
at the age of seventy-eight. His friend, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton, wrote the best and 
most discerning tribute to his memory in 
the Athenaeum, and others have since 
come forward to speak eloquently of his 
merits, among them being Mr. Augustine 
sirrell. George Borrow with all his an- 
gularities and morbidities was an ex- 
cellent man. He passed through life in 
his own devious and erratic way, but from 
beginning to end he was pure, honour- 
able, diligent and highminded. As a 
master of English, there are eminent crit- 
ics who dare to rank him with the fore- 
most of the century, in a small company 
where perhaps not more than half a dozen 
are to be found. 


The Macmillan Company have just pub- 
lished Mr. Hamlin Garland’s record of 
travel in prose and verse—the fruitage of 
his recent sojourning in Alaska and the 
Klondike. Some of the verses have al- 
ready appeared in McClure’s Magazine. 
Mr. Garland’s book will be read with a 
greater interest than most Klondike 
books, not only because it is so far per- 
haps the sole literary outcome of the 
Klondike in literature, but because of its 
having been written by an eye-witness 
who is a literary artist. The Macmillan 
Company are publishing Mr. Hamlin 
Garland’s books in a new uniform edi- 
tion, Rese of Dutcher’s Coolly having 
been issued a few weeks ago. Mr. Gar- 
land is another American author who is 
visiting England this summer. 


Mr. Bret Harte has written a story of 
about ten thousand words for the Christ- 
mas number of a leading magazine. It 
is a return to his old manner of “Snowed 


Up at Eagle’s’—a welcome return, as 
many people will think. He calls the 
story “The Belle of Canada City.” 
¥ 
For the same magazine Mr. Levett 
Yeats has completed another French story 
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of some eleven thousand words. Mr. 
Levett Yeats is not a believer in London 
as a working centre, which he intends to 
abandon shortly for Italy, where he will 
resume his Italian studies for the novel 
upon which we announced already he was 
engaged. 
» 

It is gratifying to note that interest in 
lhe Greater Inclination, by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, is becoming widespread, and 
that the demand for the book is daily in- 
creasing. We also learn with pleasure that 
a second edition of Mr. Phillpotts’s Chil- 
dren of the Mist had to be printed almost 
immediately after the first was issued 
Both books are genuine contributions to 
literature. 

a 

We notice that Mr. Edward Fuller. 
who contributes a review of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Autobiography and Letters to 
this number, writing elsewhere, says: “If 
[ were to name the best novel I have read 
(published this year) I should unhesitat 
ingly put down Children of the Mist. It 
has a touch of Hardy; it has a touch of 
Blackmore ; and yet it is fresh and origi 
nal and powerful.” Mr. Fuller’s judg- 
ment is worth heeding, for he is one of 
the few critics in this country who take 
a calm, sane and just view of contempo 
rary books and writers. 

d 

The Revell Company will publish in 
the autumn the popular lectures on “Ten 
Masterpieces of Literature,” which Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis has been delivering 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. In book 
form they will be entitled Great Books as 
Life Teachers, and the works on which 
the studies are based are Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King, Ruskin’s Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, George Eliot's 
“Tito” in Romola, Victor Hugo's Les 
Miserables, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 
Browning's Sau/, Emerson's Conduct of 
Life, Thoreau’s Walden, Channing's 
Symphony of Life, and a study of the 
personality of James Russell Lowell as 
“The Prophet of the New Era of Social 
Sympathy and Service.” The book is 
likely to be popular with a large class of 
readers. 

+ 

Recently, Mr. Arthur Symons issued 

through an English publisher a transia- 


tion of Emile Verhaeren’s symbolistic 
drama, Les Aubes. The Dawn, as the 
title has been translated, is undoubtedly a 
great poem, but there are great poems 
that are untranslatable, and we fear that 
the task Mr. Symons has attempted is be- 
yond any translator’s skill. He has ex- 
pended a great deal of ingenuity and has 
shown real poetic force, but one wishes 
that the ingenuity and force had been 


EMILE VERHAEREN. 


spent upon original work. The Dawn is 
the work of a distinguished symbolist, 
but M. Verhaeren’s symbolistic craft 
only reaches to the rendering of single 
ideas. Here where it is stretched to cover 
a drama it fails. M. Verhaeren is more 
successful with his poems, a volume of 
which has just been published by Mr. 
John Lane, and is reviewed on another 
page. We give here a portrait of the 
Belgian dramatist and poet. 
ad 


Dr. Georg Brandes, who has_ been 
studying Ibsen and Bjérnson for some 
years, has given us the result of his criti- 
cal inquiry and research in a volume 
which has just been published by the 
Macmillan Company. The part of the 
book devoted to Ibsen consists of three 
distinct studies of the dramatist, written 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


each at intervals of sixteen years. We 
thus see, as Mr. William Archer says in 
his introduction, the progress of two re- 
»markable minds side by side “not a fo- 
cussed appreciation of the whole of Ib- 
sen by the whole of Brandes, but a con- 
temporaneously noted record of the ever- 
developing relation throughout more than 
thirty years” of the two men. It is 
noteworthy that Dr. Brandes’s _ final 
opinion of Ibsen is the most favourable. 


- 


Bjornson’s new play, Paul Lange and 


Tora Parsberg, recently translated from 
the Norwegian by H. L. Braekstad, and 
published by the Messrs. Harper, is a play 
of the deepest human interest, but with a 
rather unpopular subject. Sometimes one 
has to say hard things about Bjornson’s 
treatment of great subjects. When he 
deals with idyllic love he is alwayscharm- 
ing; when he deals with its other phases 
he is often morbid and brutal. In his 
latest play the love story is a notable 
incident, but psvchologically it is of no 
importance at all. The drama is played 
within the field of politics and is made to 
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test and reveal a man’s limits in strength 
and temperament. As a piece of lit- 
erature the play is vigorous and well 
wrought out; but it is so much a bit of 
real life selected for the stage rather than 
adapted for it that we are never diverted 
from the theme and from the question it 
embodies. Bjornson always brings to 
the problems of public and practical life 
the service of a touching devotion, an ar- 
dent intellect and a sensitive conscience. 
We give herewith the latest portrait of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
” 


Mr. Pinero has had rather a short in- 
terval of leisure since finishing The Gay 
Lord Quex, which, by the way, took him 
six months to write. He is soon to settle 
down to work again, and will leave 
England for Switzerland this month. 
The Gay Lord Quex will be seen here in 
the autumn, probably at the Empire. 


* 


We notice with pleasure that so keen- 
sighted a critic as Mr. Charles F. Nird- 
linger, whose Masques and Mummers 
was reviewed at length in our last num- 
ber, counts himself among the admirers 
of Mrs. Fiske, and writes with enthu- 
siasm about her forthcoming impersona- 
tion of Becky Sharp. “If the dramatisa- 
tion of Vanity Fair,” says Mr. Nird- 
linger, “be in any reasonable degree ade- 
quate, I predict for the stage production 
of the greatest novel in the English lan- 
guage a distinctly memorable success. 
Mrs. Fiske has taken pains to secure a 
cast of exceptional fitness, but it would 
take very bad actors, indeed, to fail to 
score with such vivid personalities as 
Thackeray created. There is no produc- 
tion announced for next season to which 
one may look forward with more lively 
interest and pleasurable anticipation than 
the scenic transformation of Vanity 
Fair.” 

" 


“When The Sunken Bell is produced 
by the Sotherns,” says the same writer, 
“Mrs. Sothern will have in ‘Rantendelein’ 
the most splendid réle that she has ever 
attempted. There are not more than half 
a dozen actresses in the world who could 
conceive the part to the full and give ade- 
quate expression to their conception of 
the character.” The English version of 
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The Sunken Bell, which we announced 
some time ago as in preparation, has just 
been issued in a very dainty form by Mr. 
R. H. Russell. Mr. Charles Henry Melt- 
zer has done the work of translation with 
a sensitive perception and poeticapprecia- 
tion of the original, which have won him 
golden words from Hauptmann himself. 
We have been given to understand that 
Mr. Meltzer’s version will be used by the 
Sotherns in their presentation of this fairy 
play or dream poem. A writer on “Mod- 
ern German Drama” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for July declares that the bibli- 
ography of the play would fill a fair-sized 
bookshelf. In seven months it passed 
through twenty-eight editions. Gerhart 
Hauptmann is credited with the remark 
that a Sunken Bell occurs only once in a 
man’s lifetime. “Hauptmann’s message 
is as universal as that of Faust itself, and 
the story of Heinrich, Rantendelein and 
Magda should serve to remind us again 
and again that the gleam is not false, nor 
the music out of tune, though lights still 
fail and bells still sink.” 


Z 


Mr. Joseph Shaylor, one of the man- 
aging directors of the largest clearing 
house in Great Britain, Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Com- 
pany, was interviewed recently for an 
English contemporary, and as_ he 
is an authority on the history of books 
and bookselling, he has many in- 
teresting stories to tell of how things 
were done in the book trade years ago, 
when life went more leisurely and the 
bookseller deserved the encomium of 
Mr. Ruskin, that there is no more hon- 
ourable and useful life than that of “an 
honest and intelligent bookseller.” For 
instance, Mr. Shaylor says that a curious 
custom was common among booksellers 
in the last century which finds no place 
among them to-day except to a very 
limited extent. They used to divide the 
expense of publishing a book among a 
number of their fellow-booksellers. This 
was the case with many well-known 
works, such as Buffon’s Quadrupeds, 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Richard- 
son’s Pamela,and Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
In 1766, at a sale, one-fortieth of John- 
son’s Dictionary fetched £1080; one- 
thirty-sixth of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
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£900; one-sixty-fourth of Pope’s had, 
£1080. In 1805, one-twenty-sixth of 
Fielding’s Tom Jones fetched £8; while 
one-one-hundred-and-sixtieth of Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary was sold for £5! 
Mr. Shaylor pointed out the amusing re- 
sult of this method in the case of Cru- 
den’s Concordance. At one time a share- 
holder had 21 a2 of that work, while yet 
another had this extraordinary share— 
33832! Perhaps Cruden knew of this, 
and it resulted in sending him to a 


madhouse! 
* 


Yet another curious custom Mr. 
Shaylor mentioned was in vogue sixty 
years ago, when the three-volume novel 
was so popular. The publishers issued 
the sheets unbound, and left it to the 
booksellers to bind them. Notice was 
given of the day and hour when these 
sheets would be ready, and at that time 
the booksellers’ assistants would be 
eagerly waiting for their sheets. When 
they received their lot, a race to the 
libraries began; for it was a recognised 
arrangement that whoever arrived first 
with the books ready bound should sup- 
ply the librarian with the copies he re- 
quired. All sorts of expedients were re- 
sorted to in order to get the books bound 
first. Some prepared the covers beforethe 
sheets were issued; but they consisted 
only of grey paper boards. Mr. Mudie, 
however, put an end to this custom when 
he started his business, and bound the 
sheets himself. 

ca 


Mr. Shaylor mentions one very inter- 
esting and important fact. He believes 
that a great decline is taking place both 
in the production and sale of religious 
books, new and old. Many of the fa- 
vourites of our fathers are rarely asked 
for, and new favourites do not take their 
place to the same extent. The first half 
of this century was the Golden Age for 
religious books. He accounts for the de- 
cline by the growth of independent 
thought and the absence of any great 
wave of religious emotion. Goulburn’s 
Thoughts on Personal Religion, which Mr. 
Gladstone used to give to his youthful 
friends, is never heard of nowadays, and 
books that once were very popular in 
this field have now comparatively little 
sale. 





Mr. Shaylor is of the opinion that the 
sales of books are very much affected by 
reviews. At the same time he admits 
that a review in the Times and Spectator 
does not now accomplish what it used 
to do, when a review in either paper was 
efficacious in sending a book through at 
least one edition. During the Franco- 
German war, for instance, a little book 
was published called The Fight at Dame 
Europa’s School, which was declined by 
many publishers and finally issued in a 
very small edition. A notice of itappeared 
in the Times, and no less than 200,000 
copies were sold as a result. The same 
sort of thing happened with Hugh Con- 
way’s Called Back. It did not sell until 
a society journal noticed it, and then at 
least 400,000 copies were sold. As to 
the value of advertisements in helping 
the sale of books, Mr. Shaylor submits 
two authentic facts. One author spent 
£200 ($1000) in advertising and did not 
sell a copy. Another spent 3s. 6d. (84 
cents) and sold 80,000 copies in a year. 


R 


Speaking of novels, Mr. Shaylor said 
that fiction represents about one-third of 
the books published, and can easily be 
divided into three divisions. The most 
popular is the purely ideal or imagi- 
native work; then comes the historical 
novel; and lastly, the sex novel, which 
he thinks is dying out. “It is the gen- 
eral reader,” he says, “who decides the 
class of novel which shall be popular or 
fashionable. He does not trouble him- 
self about classification, if a book runs 
smoothly and its characters be not too 
much involved. It may preach or it 
may teach, be with a purpose or without 
one; but let it be a story well told by an 
adept in the art of story-telling, and the 
public will sooner or later express its 
approval. And should the plot be orig- 
inal, and its execution out of the ordi- 
nary groove, a fashion in this particular 
class may be established which may run 
for a considerable number of years.” 


a 


We learn that Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton is now occupied in arranging a 
new volume of her poems, to be published 
about the end of October. Mrs. Moulton 
intends to make a rigorous selection and 
to collect in book form only the best of 
her verses, which have appeared periodi- 
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cally during the last few years. It will 
be called At the Wind’s Will, and will be 
published by Messrs. Little, Brown and 
Company. The volume, we are sure, will 
be awaited with eagerness by those who 
have felt the charm of Mrs. Moulton’s 
poetry. 
R 
The Sewanee Review, which is the 
quarterly journal of the University of the 
South, will hereafter bear the imprint of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company. 
It will continue to devote its pages chief- 
ly to literature and to history. The edi- 
tor of The Sewanee Review is Professor 
W. P. Trent, who contributed to it not 
long ago a part of the acute study of Mil- 
ton, which has just been published by the 
Macmillan Company. 


sd 


The new edition of H. C. Bunner’s 
poems—the third since his death—will be 
enlarged by the insertion of his posthu- 
mous verses. The H. C. Bunner Gold 
Medal was awarded at the last commence- 
ment of Columbia University for the first 
time. This is said to be the first prize 
ever instituted in any American univer- 
sity specifically for work in American lit- 
erature. The medal itself has been de- 
signed and modelled by Mr. Charles Y. 
Harvey, the instructor in sculpture at the 
Art Students’ League. 


. 


Miss Johnston’s successful first novel, 
Prisoners of Hope, published here last 
autumn, has been issued in England un- 
der the title, The Old Dominion. The 
book is making an impression on English 
critics, who as a whole are “much struck 
by the unusual power and dignity mani- 
fested, and by the excellence of style.” 
They are generally convinced that if Miss 
Johnston can produce “more work of this 
calibre, she will make an honourable name 
for herself.” The second instalment of 
her new novel, To Have and to Hold, 
which we have just seen in the July At- 
lantic, shows that the author of Prisoners 
of Hope is likely to sustain her reputa- 
tion. 

4 


We are not surprised to learn that the 
author of A Tent of Grace, recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, was born in Germany; that 
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through her paternal grandfather she is 
descended from old Spanish stock, and 
that her mother’s father was brought up 
in the faith of his father, who was a Rab- 
bi. When she was quite young her par- 
ents settled in England, and later, after 
her father had retired from business, and 
at the instance of her brothers, who had 
established themselves in New York, the 
family moved to America. She became 
interested in literary. work, and wrote a 
great deal for the American Press As- 
sociation. After her marriage, reverses 
overtook her, and all power of literary ef 
fort seemed to be paralysed. This was a 
great grief to her, but about three years 
ago the power to write came back with a 
rush, and it was then that Mrs. Lust be- 
gan A Tent of Grace. The subject—a 
romance involving racial distinctions, in 
this case the deep gulf between Jew and 
Christian—had taken root in her mind 
eight years before. She wrote and re- 
wrote for nearly a year until the book 
was finally completed to her satisfaction. 
A Tent of Grace is a story of unusual 
power and interest, manifested not only 
in the handling of its tremendous prob- 
lem, but in its literary style, which has a 
certain distinction of its own. 


» 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany have acquired the rights of Miss 
Alice Brown’s Meadow-Grass and On 
the Road to Castaly. This places her 
books now in the hands of one publish- 
ing house. Miss Brown’s Tiverton Tales, 
which is to her Meadow-Grass what Miss 
Wilkins’s New England Nun volume was 
to her Humble Romance, is meeting with 
a like success. Miss Brown’s stories of 
New England life seem to be more in 
favour with that particular section than 
Miss Wilkins’s ; the former has not found 
it necessary in making imaginative use 
of their peculiar traits to eliminate all the 
elements of joy from their lives. The 
difference in temperament evinced in 
these stories, we should say, is largely a 
difference in the personality of their au- 
thors. 

. 


Mr. John Lane has removed his pub- 
lishing quarters from Fifth Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street farther up the avenue, 
and is now situated at the corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street. The management 
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of Mr. Lane’s New York branch has been 
transferred from the shoulders of Mr. 
Mitchell Kennerley to those of Mr. Hun- 
ter H. Robinson. Mr. Robinson has been 
creditably associated with the firm of 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and 
Company, of London, and has been for 
some time a contributor to London liter- 
ary papers. Mr. Kennerley, we believe, 
has literary and publishing plans of his 
own, and intends to set up in business for 
himself when he returns in the autumn 
from his visit to London. 


4 


Speaking of the forthcoming volume of 
E. P. Roe’s Reminiscences, edited by his 
sister, in the ““News from New York,” 
contributed to the July Book News, 
the writer makes the statement: “Not 
much is heard nowadays of Mr. Roe’s 
writings, once the best selling of all works 
in their kind.” For this writer’s en- 
lightenment, we may say that not less than 
seventeen thousand copies of Barriers 
Burned Away alone were sold last year. 
This is not so bad, in these days of splut- 
tering literary fireworks, for a book that 
has been before the public since 1872. 
Over one hundred thousand copies of 
E. P. Roe’s works were sold in 1898. 


x 


Mr. Arthur J. Stringer, whose forth- 
coming book, The Loom of Destiny, will 
be published by Messrs. Small, Maynard 
and Company in the autumn, is a Ca- 
nadian by birth, and a graduate of Ox- 
ford, 1898. Mr. Stringer has been en- 
gaged in journalistic work in New York 
for about a year, and has taken a place 
among the promising young writers of 
the day. The Loom of Destiny is a col- 
lection of short sketches dealing with 
child life in the slums. Some of these 
sketches have appeared in Ainslee’s 
Magazine. Mr. Stringer is also known 
through his poetry, which is frequently to 
be met with in the leading magazines. 
Two books of his verse were published 
in Canada several years ago. 


z 


When No. 5 John Street appeared in 
the spring it was favourably commented 
upon in these columns, and since then 
the book has deservedly passed through 


several editions. As Mr. Whiteing’s 
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work appeals more to the thoughtful 
class of readers, especially those inter- 
ested in sociological problems, the follow- 
ing statement regarding its inception will 
be of interest. We quote it from Book 
News: 

I wrote No. 5 John Strect to atone to myself, 
after a fashion, for a lost hope. When, years ago, 
I returned to my native London, after a long 
residence abroad, and particularly in France, 
it was with a fixed resolve to settle in one of 
our poorest quarters, and to live its life—just 
to learn how it felt. I had always thought that 
the man who could do this might in time attain 
to something of the poise of Browning’s “ Laz- 
arus,” after he had seen death. I had, however, 
no sense of the affronting of heroic hardship in 
the venture, but only, or chiefly, that stimulus 
of keen social curiosity which led to Haroun’s 
occasional nights off in Bagdad. I wanted to 
know—that is all. But circumstances prevented 
the full realisation of the plan. The next best 
thing was to see what I could of this nether 
world, as I could. This I did; and, finally, 
I sought compensation for the larger forfeiture 
of the larger scheme of continuous residence 
by still enjoying it as an imaginative experience 
on the real basis of my furtive and fragmen- 
tary, yet actual studies from the life. My hero, 
at least, could do what I had been balked of 
doing. Hence, No. 5 John Street, which may 
be described as a statement, in the form of art, 
of the problem of the palace and the slum. 


+d 


Widespread interest has been aroused 
by the announcement of the discovery of 
two unknown manuscripts from the pen 
of the elder Dumas, which are the prop- 
erty of a Greek gentleman called Styli- 
anos Apostolides. Mr. Home Gordon, 
to whom have been entrusted the transla- 
tion and publication of these manuscripts, 
is very enthusiastic over this literary find. 
The journey of these precious papers 
from a free library in Cyprus, through 
the hands of Parisian experts, and ulti- 
mately into Mr. Gordon’s possession, 
makes quite an exciting story. The fac- 
simile of a sheet of the manuscript of the 
first story, which is herewith reproduced, 
will in all probability be the second page 
in the published volume. The title of the 
book has not yet been chosen, and Mr. 
Gordon states that all announcements of 
the title of the book in print are abso- 
lutely premature and unauthorised. The 
action of the romance, which is now be- 
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A PAGE OF THE RECENTLY FOUND DUMAS MANUSCRIPT. 


ing translated with a view to publication 
in the autumn, passes in or near the town 
of Derbend, an important port on the Cas- 
pian Sea, belonging to the province of 
Daghestan. It is a story of love and ad- 
venture, and is not only exciting, but of- 
ten fantastic and humorous. The story, 
however, is far from being the sole at- 
traction of this romance. Dumas, it ap- 
pears, had saturated himself in the cus- 
toms of Daghestan. Mr. Gordon is of 
the opinion that the other romance will be 


the more popular of the two. Both, he 
claims, can afford to court criticism on 
their own merits as well as on the 
ground that they are the posthumous lit- 
erary legacy of this fine old French 
writer. 

* 

The great success of a new book like 
When Knighthood was in Flower is usu- 
ally attended byall sorts of “faked” stories, 
and the reading public, who is a party to 
the conspiracy, lightly finds entertainment 
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in them and as lightly forgets them. But 
when an erroneous statement to the effect 
that the novel which we have just men- 
tioned had been rejected by several well- 
known firms before it was finally accepted 
and published bythe Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany finds credence in the literary columns 
of so important a sheet as the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, one feels that it 
is time to protest. As a matter of fact, 
When Knighthood was in Flower was 
never rejected or declined by any pub- 
lisher. Mr. Charles Major, the author, 
first sent it to one of the leading New 
York publishers, an old and conservative 
house, who promptly accepted it. Their 
acceptance, however, included directions 
to the author to cut out a scene in the 
story which they characterised as indeli- 
cate if not indecent. The scene objected 
to, we may say, is that in which King 
Henry the Eighth comments on the mar- 
riage of Brandon and Mary Tudor when 
the King learns that his sister was mar- 
ried “with her golden hair flowing from 
her shoulders”—really one of the dramatic 
climaxes of the story. Mr. Major de- 
clined to cut out or modify the scene in 
any way and withdrew the manuscript. 
It was next submitted to the Bowen-Mer- 
rill Company, and very shortly afterward 
was published by them. 


z 


Perhaps When Knighthood Was in 
Flower is one of the exceptions which 


prove the rule. Certainly in the case of 
David Harum, as to whose selling qual- 
ities there would seem to be no sort of 
doubt, it was far otherwise. Six well- 
known firms had rejected the book before 
Messrs. D. Appleton and Company, 
about the end of December, 1897, ac- 
cepted the manuscript: promptly, and 
aroused the author from a despair which 
was really hecoming tragic when we re- 
member that he was then lying on his 
deathbed. It is pathetic, indeed, to learn 
that Mr. Westcott’s health rallied some- 
what for a short time after receiving the 
good news. The manuscript, however, 
was accepted conditionally, and we are 
not surprised to learn that at first the 
author positively refused to comply with 
the conditions. It is said that had the 
book been ~printed from the original 
manuscript it would have numbered over 
five hundred pages With a reluctance 
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that can be well understood Mr. Westcott 
at length gave his consent to the proposed 
alterations. He looked forward to the 
joy of reading the proofs and seeing the 
book in the hands of the public, but this 
was not to be. It was six months after 
the death of its author that David Harum 
appeared. 
4 

A few weeks ago the Academy in a 
Tourist Supplement printed a collection 
of opinions from writers on the best 
month’s holiday for a literary man of 
average means. Some of the opinions 
were practical and serious, others were 
whimsical and amusing, the briefest and 
most characteristic was that offered by 
Max Beerbohm—“a four-post bed in a 
field of poppies!” Needless to say, that 
one writer frequently contradicted anoth- 
er, as when Mr. Pett Ridge submits that 
“London can furnish all the change of 
surroundings that he wants,” and Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking, immediately following 
upon this, vehemently exclaims, “Get right 
away from London.” But we have been 
more amused by a contribution on the 
subject in the London Outlook which 
very cleverly parodies the Academy's am- 
bitious project. “The Academy’s collec- 
tion is pretty,” says the Outlook, “but in- 
complete. Accordingly, we venture to 
fill in a few of the gaps ourselves.” Here 
are a few of the gaps: 


Mr. Marx T N. 
There is no rest for the wicked. 

however, may be obtained at most 
banks, providing one has something to change. 
Yet it is written that writers of average means 
never have any change. Excuse the apparent 
flippancy of this reply. It is due to the Clem- 
ens-cy of the weather. (P.S.—I like this 
Clemens-cy pun even better than the one | 
fired off at the Authors’ Club dinner.) 


Miss Marte C——1. 

I am not acquainted with any literary men. 
Consequently my advice as to how such per- 
sons should spend their holidays would be 
Reviewers, however—but there, 


Change, 
decent 


superfluous. 
I scorn them! 
THe Poer L——te. 

Be quiet in your garden, provided it is not 
let. . . . And if you can possibly manage to 
keep out of the Times, do! 

Mr. Rupyarp K——<. 

*Ware America! 
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Mr. RicHarp Le G——«. 

So many things may be done in a moon. 
Why not chase the gilt-edged girl on some 
bright heath? But if I were—er—a literary 
man, instead of a man of letters, I really be- 
lieve that Margate would content me. 


Dr. Ropertson N——1. 

Whether for holiday-making or other pur- 
poses there is no sweeter spot in the world 
than Kent—a land flowing with bonnie apple- 
trees and fat with kail and brose. Wherefore, 
for a month at least, dare to be a man of those 
parts. I may add that my friend and fellow- 
worker “O. O.” and my esteemed colleague 
“Claudius Clear” entirely endorse this recom- 
mendation. 


Mr. Hatt C——. 

Thank you for remembering me. It is my 
pride and joy that I am a writer, and we all 
(need I say?) relish a little judicious recog- 
nition now and then. The kind of holiday a 
writer should take depends, of course, upon 
the kind of writer he happens to be. For ex- 
ample, a writer of fiction might—if it will run 
to it—betake himself to the blue Mediterranean 
“on his yacht.” That, at any rate, is the proper 
thing to do. If, on the other hand, he be a 
writer of interviews—the steamboat service 
between L pool and the Isle of M—n is ex- 
cellent, and we can always make him comfor- 
table. 


Mr. Dootey. 
Holidays, Hinnissy! Holidays did ye say? 
Holidays is it, for a lithry man, Hinnissy? 
Th’ big, harrd-wurrked lithry man, Hinnissy! 
By th’ mother o’ Moses ye move me to th’ 
hear-rt’s coor. But, ye’re right, Hinnissy, 
ye’re right, for all that. Th’ lithry man does 
wurrk. An’ mighty harrd, Hinnissy—mighty 
harrd. Dhrawin’ rylties, I tell ye, is th’ harrd- 
est wurrk that was iver seen in th’ Sixth 
Wa-ard. It’s as harrd as paving-blocks, Hin- 
nissy, an’ as moist as hot wans! But when 
ye’ve said that, ye’ve said all. Ye have—ye’ve 
said all. An’ if ye want a rale handsome binifi- 
cient stimmylatin’ holiday for a lithry man, 
Hinnissy—a lithry man that’s wasted a whool 
year fiddlin’ wid a pen when he might ha’ been 
engagin’ in th’ publishin’ business, or keepin’ 
a book store, or mindin’ a lift, or goin’ about 
wid a circus—if ye want a holiday for such a 
man, Hinnissy—well—be advised by me, an’ 
tote him round to th’ nearest Pinitinchary. 


z 


“Mr. Dooley,” we understand, is getting 
huge enjoyment out of his visit to Lon- 
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don. His most exciting experience, he 
says, was the occasion on which his own 
writings were offered to him published at 
a penny. “No self-respecting humourist,” 
he grumbles for a moment, “likes to be 
going in penny numbers. His jokes look 
cheap that way.” Mr. Dunne, however, 
accepts with a quiet philosophy the ap- 
pearance in England of editions which 
have no promise of royalties. “I would 
rather,” he said in confidence to a friend, 
“be pirated with Shakespeare than copy- 
righted with—well, I shan’t give names.” 
Mr. Dunne expects to be in London until 
September, when he will return to Chi- 
cago to resume his editorial post. 


z 


In an interview with a representative 
of the London Daily Chronicle, Mr. 
Dunne told a story about the evening pa- 
per in which Mr. Dooley first made his 
appearance—an ill-fated sheet which the 
gods loved. One day, just before the 
end, a funeral passed the office with a 
band playing the “Dead March” from 
Saul. The editor and Mr. Dunne watched 
it with emotion and fear. “Can it be,” 
they whispered, “our subscriber?” 

td 


Mr. Dunne has arranged to write a 
series of articles on English life to ap- 
pear periodically through the medium of 
“Mr. Dooley” in this country as well as 


in England. 
y 


The spring publication season has been 
unusually rich in books that will help the 
reader now on holiday bent to pass many 
a pleasant hour, but for sheer excitement 
and inventive genius the burglarian ex- 
ploits of The Amateur Cracksman carry 


off the palm. Raffles is as irresistible 
and ingenious—as distinct and convincing 
a creation as Sherlock Holmes. Indeed, 
this amateur cracksman is the consum- 
mately clever counterpart of the great 
amateur detective; it is a curious coinci- 
dence, by the way, that the author, Mr. 
EK. W. Hornung, is the brother-in-law of 
Conan Doyle. The disappearance of 
Raffles in the last story is very dexterous- 
ly handled, sufficiently so to make his re- 
appearance in some future book quite a 
sensation. For we are certain that the 
book will call for an encore as surely as 
did The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
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Mr. Hornung’s book is, of course, pure 
fiction, but if you want a transcript from 
life in pure fact of the same sort of thing 
you may have it galore in The Hooligan 
Nights—‘“being the life and opinions of 
a young and unrepentant criminal re- 
counted by himself as set forth by Clar- 
ence Rook.” It is difficult, nevertheless, 
in reading the adventures of young Alf 
to remember that their hero has a real ex- 
istence. Mr. Rook’s introduction to 
young Alf, as he tells us in his preface, 
came about in this wise: 


Mr. Grant Richards, the English publisher, 
one day showed me some sheets of manuscript, 
which he said might interest me. They did. They 
contained certain confessions and revelations 
of a boy who professed to be a leader of Hooli- 
gans. But what interested me most was the 
engaging personality behind these confessions ; 
and I asked Mr. Richards to bring us together. 
A meeting was arranged, and I was not dis- 
appointed. This led to other meetings, during 
which I became so interested in young Alf 
that it occurred to me to place him on record, 
thinking that you would not be unwilling to 
have a photograph of the young man who 
walks to and fro in your midst, ready to pick 
your pocket, rifle your house, and even bash 
you in a dark corner if it is made worth his 
while. I do not commend the ways of 
my young friend, or even apologise for them. 
I simply set him before you as a fact that must 
be dealt with. Young Alf has interested me 
hugely, and I trust he will not bore you. 


Far from it; young Alf and his ways 
in life, from which a great gulf separates 
us, have a novelty and excitement about 
themthat awaken interest and admiration, 
even while we are aware that in all con- 
science we should pity and condemn. 
But, as young Alf’s sponsor in print 
says, we are “not responsible for the con- 
stitution of the universe.” 


z 


An unconscious humour crept into a 
recent advertisement of two books, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, which appeared in the New York 
Times Saturday Review,through the mis- 
placing of the comments attached to each 
book. Mr. W. J. Henderson, the musical 
critic of the New York Times, was made 
to declare that The Hooligan Nights is 
“one of the most important books on mu- 
sic that has ever been published,” and the 


The Bookman 


Nation to aver of the same book that “for 
students of music who want to know 
something of all branches of the art and 
can afford to buy only one book, this is 
the thing.” The same periodical was 
made responsible for the statement that 
M. Lavignac, in his Music and Musi- 
clans, is “funny because he can’t help it,” 
while the New York Tribune solemnly 
asserted that it is a “captivating, warm- 
weather book.” 


Z 


The July number of McClure’s Maga- 
sine contains a biographical sketch of 
Rudyard Kipling which has been written 
by Professor Charles Eliot Norton for 
the new popular edition of Mr. Kipling’s 
works. It is stated that Mr. Kipling’s 
father, John Lockwood Kipling, was the 
son of a Wesleyan preacher of Yorkshire 
birth, and in the July Critic we have a 
portrait of Mr. Lockwood Kipling. 
There is no further reference to the Wes- 
leyan preacher—the grandfather of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling—from whom he has in- 
herited through his father many of the 
sturdy traits so characteristic of the man 
and his work. One who has been recent- 
ly foregathering with the moorland farm- 
ers in Yorkshire finds that the North 
Country Methodists have been strangely 
stirred to excitement over the news that 
has reached them about “a certain Kip- 
ling.” “You may think it is boasting,” 
say they, “but that very Kipling springs 
from these parts, and his people are with 
us to this day. If you go to Malton to- 
morrow you can be introduced without 
the least difficulty to the uncle after whom 
he is named, and at least in one com- 
fortable farmhouse not far away you 
can hear of a merry, good-tempered lit- 
tle fellow who used to visit there, and 
whom they familiarly called ‘Rud.’” The 
Rev. Joseph Kipling was born near Whit- 
by in 1805, and we learn from the stolid, 
but communicative Yorkshireman that 
the great writer’s full name is Joseph 
Rudyard, after his grandfather and the 
uncle now living at Malton. The real 
home of the Kiplings was at Edston, near 
Pickering, where the last representative 
of the old generation recently died. The 
family—our friend, who is great on ques- 
tions of pedigree, explains—intermarried 
with the Lockwoods of Skelton. Mr. 
Lockwood, who was the steward of Sir 
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Michael Wharton, appears as one of the 
figures in Wilkie’s great picture of “The 
Rent Day.” Existing pictures of the 
Rev. Joseph, he next explains, would give 
the impression that he was a tall man, 
but the Kiplings are all of about medi- 
um height. The portrait given here is 
from a crude reproduction of an old 
daguerreotype. He was a dark, round- 
headed man, with a very piercing eye and 
a keen, intellectual face, a voracious read- 
er, and something of a bibliophile. He 
was what Methodists of the last genera- 
tion always called ‘‘a sound preacher.” 
His ministry was spent mostly in country 
citcuits, where his training and _ tastes 
rendered him peculiarly acceptable to the 
people. His last circuit was Skipton, 
where members of his family still reside. 
He lived some time there in indifferent 
health, and preached his last sermon on 
the day of the Prince Consort's funeral. 
from the text, ‘We spend our years as a 
tale that is told.” A few days later he 
was taken ill and died. He left six chil- 
dren, most of whom are stil! alive. 
a 


From the painstaking 


Methodist 


preacher to the creator of “Mulvaney” 
seems a far cry indeed, but the preference 
for strong, expressive phraseology, the 
earnest scorn for flimsy unrealities, and 


the uncompromising taste for calling 
things by their proper names, which are 
so strongly characteristic of the soldier's 
laureate, are not only decided family idio- 
syncrasies, but Yorkshire and Methodist 
ones, too; and though the Departmental 
Ditties are not exactly hymns, yet “The 
Recessional” more than reassures us, 
and “The White Man’s Burden” ex- 
presses the spirit of patriotic missionary 
Imperialism in a way that should relieve 
our Yorkshire friend of the moorland 
farm of any anxiety as to the real source 
of the inspiration. 
td 


The most interesting figure in Wes- 
leyan Methodism at present is the presi- 
dent of the great Wesleyan Conference in 
London, the Rev. Frederic W. Macdon- 
ald, whose sister is the mother of Rud- 
yard Kipling. Mr. Macdonald has had a 
career that has brought him in touch with 
the kingdoms of art, literature and 
scholarship, as well as of religion. “No 
man,” he says, “had ever five more re- 
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markable sisters than mine. The eldest, 
my sister Alice, married Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling, and became the mother of the 
novelist ; the second is Lady Burne-Jones ; 
the third, Lady Poynter.” Mr. Macdon- 
ald met Mr. Lockwood Kipling during 
his ministry at Burslem. “He was an ar- 
tist, as you know, and was engaged at 
that time in designing and modelling in 
the potteries. A warm friendship grew 
up between us, and my sister, being on a 
visit to me at the time, made Mr. Kip- 
ling’s acquaintance and was soon engaged 
to him.” By the way, Mr. Macdonald 
confirms the story about the origination 
of the name of Rudyard Kipling. ‘*Rud- 
yard is a little place near Leek, where my 


REV. JOSEPH KIPLING. 
From an old daguerreotype. 


sister and Mr. Kipling spent the day from 
which their engagement dated.” Like 
all his Wesleyan relatives and friends, 
Mr. Macdonald is proud of his nephew: 
‘He was the most precocious child I ever 
knew, and it was noticed from the begin- 
ning that he had a wonderful memory, 
keen powers of observation, and a re- 
markable facility of speech.” 
. 


As for Burne-Jones, Mr. Macdonald 
“cannot help thinking that he was the 





WILLIAM 


MORRIS, AGED 41 


From a photograph by F. Hollyer 


foremost painter of our time, and that 
his work will live longer than that of any 


of his contemporaries. He was one of 
the few men I have known who possessed 
without doubt the indefinable thing called 
genius.” Rossetti ‘‘alternately — fasci- 
nated and repelled” him. “William Mor- 
ris always seemed to me a Titan. Some- 
times I was almost afraid of the whirl- 
wind of his manners and habits.” 


4 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany have just published The Life of 
William Morris, which Mr. J. W.Mackail 


has been engaged on for some time. The 
work was printed at the Chiswick Press, 
and is embellished with many illustra- 
tions; the biography has been written 
with great patience, diligence and good 
feeling. The volumes are of a sort which 
when you open them promise much de- 
light and tempt you to fall upon their 
contents with great eagerness. We must 
confess to some disappointment in find- 
ing that the literary life of Morris plays a 
very subordinate part in the book. Wil- 
liam Morris was an active being all his 
days—an architect, a painter, a poet, a de- 
signer of wall-papers, a prose writer and 
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a Socialist. The only thing about him, 
we venture to say, that will be of interest 
to future generations is that he was a 
poet. Not much of his prose work, fine 
as most of it is, can hope for any perma- 
nent life. But his poetry will long hold 
a place somewhere below Rossetti and 
Swinburne. What a wonderful year that 
was when in 1870 The Earthly Paradise, 
Songs Before Sunrise and _ Rossetti’s 
Poems all appeared within the same 
twelve months! It will be admitted by 
most critics that Morris reached his 
zenith as a poet in The Defence of Guene- 
vere. Mr. Mackail is very reticent in 
disclosing the private life of Morris, and 
he is especially silent about the poet’s re- 
lations to his literary contemporaries. 
This is the more strange when we remem- 
ber that Morris followed contemporary 
literature more closely than many men 
who were supposed to be less abstracted, 
and that he had decided views and a very 
positive way of expressing them. No at- 
tempt is made, either, to range Morris 
among his great contemporaries, though 
criticism is in every sense Mr. Mackail’s 
forte. We do not wish, however, to be 
ungracious. The impression left of Mor- 


ris after reading Mr. Mackail’s biog- 
raphy is that he was a big, good-hearted, 
strenuous, powerful man, with a decided 
dash of genius, enabled by his large for- 


tune to indulge in eccentricities that 
would otherwise have ruined him. He 
could be a very true friend, and the most 
honourable chapter in his life is his long, 
close and tender friendship with Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones. On another page will 
be found an appreciation of Mr. Mac- 
kail’s Life by one who knew Morris well. 
ad 

About four years ago Messrs. Henry 
Holt and Company published a story 
called Don Quirote of the Moors in the 
dainty little buckram series made memo- 
rable by The Prisoner of Zenda. The au- 
thor was a new writer and the tale was 
of a romantic flavour and strength to 
raise one’s expectations to a high pitch. 
Since then Mr. John Buchan has engaged 
our attention at intervals when a new 
book of his has appeared, but not until 
now, with the publication of his latest 
book, A Lost Lady of Old Years, has he 
worthily met the expectations aroused by 
his first endeavour in fiction. Mr. John 
Lane, who captured the young Scot short- 
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ly after Don Quixote of the Moors was 
published, has stuck to Mr. Buchan 
while he has been trying to find himself, 
and in A Lost Lady of Old Years both 
publisher and author should reap the re- 
ward of patience. John Burnet of Barns, 
Mr. Buchan’s first long story, published 
a year ago, was rather a disappointment. 
but the new novel rises as far in literary 
performance above Don Quixote as his 
first novel fell below it. Here are the 
spirit of daring and chivalry, the stir of 
life in action, the thrill of adventure, and 
the graphic narrative power that go to 
make the true romance. The characters 
are firmly drawn and the scenes vividly 
realised ; there is the same fine feeling in 
his descriptions, but Mr. Buchan has 
learned that mere descriptive writing de- 
void of human interest and aside from 
the story itself is of no avail in fiction. 
The critic, jealous of Mr. Crockett’s fame 
(for Mr. Buchan has invaded the same 
field of Scottish romance), who flouted 


JOHN BUCHAN, 


any comparison of the new romancer 
with the author of The Raiders, did so 
with justice, having only John Burnet of 
Barns to consider; but in the new work 
of fiction just to hand he will find it a 
more difficult matter. Mr. Crockett 
might have been proud to sign his name 
to A Lost Lady of Old Years—the Mr. 
Crockett of The Raiders and The Men of 
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the Moss-Hags. lf Mr. Buchan will bide 
his own time and hold himself proof 
against the importunities of publishers, 
he may go far. 
ad 

Mr. W.B. Yeats’snew volume of poems, 
The Wind among the Reeds, which is 
reviewed on another page, has reached 
a second edition. The portrait which we 
give of Mr. Yeats is from a sketch by the 
poet’s father. It forms the frontispiece 
of a new edition of his collected poems 
just published by Mr. Fisher Unwin in 
England. The success of Mr. Yeats’s 
enterprise in Dublin in connection with 
the Irish Literary Theatre has stimulated 


W. B. YEATS. 
From a drawing by J. B._Yeats. 


interest in his poetry. In the new edi- 
tion of his poems there is evidence of con- 
siderable revision, for Mr. Yeats is a fas- 
tidious artist, restlessly striving after per- 
fection. In his preface he tells us that 
the poems in the section called “The 
Kose” are expressions of his maturer 
vision, a vision of “the only pathway 
from which he may hope to see beauty 
and wisdom with his own eyes.” 

ad 


Mr. Grant Richards, the London pub- 
lisher, issued a few weeks ago a volume 
of verse to which no name was attached. 
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The poems have attracted an unusual 
amount of attention, which seems well de- 
served, and we now understand that the 
new poet is Lord Alfred Douglas. We 
have read only extracts from these 
poems, but we have seen enough to make 
us feel that poetry to the author of The 
City of the Soul is a serious and real joy, 
the relief of a quick and sensitive nature, 
and that the endeavour to write it well is 
both a passion and a comfort. There is 
« notable distinction about his work, and 
his manner, vision, interest and attraction 
are all his own. Like most poets, this 
poet loves to write of his art, and the last 
of the opening sonnets which we have 
seen quoted is said to be but one good ex- 
ample among many pieces devoted to the 
psychology of poetry and the poet : 
Each new hour’s passage is the acolyte 
Of inarticulate song and syllable; 
And every passing moment is a bell 
To mourn the death of undiscerned delight. 
Where is the sun that made the noonday 
bright, 
O let us tell, 
In long carved line and painted parable, 
How the 
night. 


And where the midnight moon? 


white road curves down into the 


Only to build one crystal barrier 

Against this sea which beats upon our days; 

To ransom one lost moment with a rhyme: 

Or if fate cries and grudging gods demur, 

To clutch Life’s naked 
phrase 


hair, and thrust one 


Like a lean knife between the ribs of Time. 
Some American publisher should at 
once give us an edition of The City of 
the Soul. 
ad 


Mr. W. E. 


Henley opened his “Ex 
Libris” in the July number of the Pall 
Mall Magazine with a satirical commen- 
tary on the Daily Telegraph's choice of 


the Hundred Best Novels. In the Au- 
gust number he has promised to dis- 
course on the Gadshill Edition of the 
works of Charles Dickens, edited by An- 
drew Lang and imported into this coun- 
try by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
We are glad to see Mr. Henley back in 
harness again and hope he may speed 
well and merrily with his entertaining 
“Ex Libris.” The Pall Mall is to be con- 
gratulated on this distinguished accession 
to the list of its contributors. 
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The extraordinary grip which Dickens 
has on the affections ot the English- 
speaking races was well exemplified the 
other day at the Sotheby sale in London 
of Mr. William Wright's collections of 
editions and relics of Dickens. The 
heartiness and inhesitancy of the bidding 
was a splendid ratification of the homage 
which Dickens still commands. The 
day’s sale produced over twenty thousand 
dollars. Forster's Life of Dickens, with 
extra-illustrations, alone sold for two 
thousand dollars. Mr. Wright, who 
owned the collection, brought himself in- 
to literary notoriety some years ago with 
a book on The Brontés in lreland, and 
there have been reports from time to time 
of his writing a new life of Dickens which 
is to supersede, so it has been said, the 
great biography by Forster. 


z 


News reaches us that the house in 
Roulogne in which Dickens wrote Little 
Dorrit has been pulled down. Dickens 
thought that this house had the most de- 
lightful of all the gardens attached to any 
house that he had inhabited on the Conti- 
nent. These grounds still remain, and 
little English and French children are 
playing in them to-day—the pupils of the 
nuns known as the Ladies of Nazareth. 
They have built their chapel on the site of 
the house in which the author who loved 
little children lived and wrote. In anoth- 
er little habitation in the same neighbour- 
hood Dickens stayed one summer, and 
should you visit Boulogne you will have 
shown you the dressing room in which he 
finished Bleak House. The neighbours, 
by the way, thought Dickens every inch a 
renchman until he opened his mouth. 
You cannot pass through Boulogne with- 
out stumbling over a pile of Dickens’s 
reminiscences. And Thackeray, that 
other great Englishman, isalso associated, 
as readers of The Yellow Plush Papers 
will easily remember, with Boulogne, 
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having been a guest at one time of the 
unaltered Hotel des Bains. 
dl 


We are happy to say that the reports 
that have been published about the illness 
of Maarten Maartens have been very much 
exaggerated. His recent visit to Lon- 
don was marred by an attack of blood 
poisoning, but in a few days he had re- 
covered and was able to make some visits 
before returning to his home in Holland. 

» 


The Life and Letters of Dr. John 
Donne, by Edmund Gosse, will be ready 
for publication it is hoped in the autumn. 
Mr. work on another 
book, which will probably appear at the 
same time, and he has undertaken to edit 
a series of French romances for Messrs. 
LD). Appleton and Company. 


Gosse is also at 


ad 


The anonymous author of Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden and The Soli- 
tary Summer is said, on the best author- 
ity, to be a young woman bearing a well- 
known English name who has married 
into one of the smaller German royal 
houses. There is a pronounced differ- 
ence of opinion among good critics as to 
the value of her work, but it is evident 
that it meets with public approval. 


Mr. Le Gallienne, who once went in 
quest of the Golden Girl, is now bicycling 
through England on a Sentimental Jour- 
ney. Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey” will be illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by a friend who accom- 
panies him on his tour. 

ad 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the author of 
The Forest Lovers, has a new book in the 
press which will be entitled Little Novels 
CT [taly. 





In) 
Madison 
Square... 
The Children’s Playground 


The feuntain, all by its lonely self, 
Plays in the city square ; 

And the sleepy trees are kept awake 
By the street lamps’ flickering glare. 

Sometimes a madcap wind comes by, 
And the leaves are all a-stir, 

The fountain tumbles in mist and spray, 
Trying to follow her. 


Perhaps she told them, these city ghosts, 
That far away and away, 

The waters rest on a lichen breast, 
Or lave green banks in their play ; 

That a choir of birds is perched above, 
And fishes, deep, deep a-down, 








In Madison Square 


Flash a silver fin where the light peeps in, 
Down in the mosses brown. 


And the leaves, ah! what did she say to them, 
That they sighed the whole night through ? 

Yet their pale little shadows danced on the pave, 
So they must have been happy, too. 

They were dancing so when the moon climbed up 
Over the spire tall, 

But the scared little elves fled away with themselves— 
They did not know her at all. 


Perhaps Diana, a tip-toe there 
On the tower that tilts the sky, 

Knows where they went and just what she meant 
By trying to climb so high; 

Perhaps Diana knows of the wind— 
Though she never seems to know— 

For she turns each day and points the way 
Wherever the breezes go. 

* * * i i 5 i 

They must have been talking among themselves, 
lor at morn when the children came, 

The fountain sputtered and babbled and wept 
Trying to whisper a name; 

The trees bent down and murmured low 
To the children so fresh and free, 

The trees and the fountain that could not go, 
Yet knew where they'd like to be. 


They tried to tell of the wood’s dim paths, 
Of the stars o’er the sleeping land, 

They echoed each note of the wild bird’s call, 
So the children might understand ; 

They tried so hard in the ways they knew— 
So what could they do but weep? 

But one child said: “They think they're in bed, 
And they’re talking in their sleep!" 


Regina Armstrong. 





THE. 


LUTARCH and 
ceca were soon in the 
foreground,” writes 
\Valter Pater in his 
description of Mon- 
taigne’slibrary ; “they 
would still be at his 
elbow to test and be 
tested : masters of the 

autumnal wisdom that was coming to 
be his own, ripe and placid—from the 
autumn of old Rome, of life, of the world, 
the very genius of second thoughts, of 
exquisite tact and discretion, of judgment 
upon knowledge.” It is impossible to 
recall the earliest of modern essayists and 
one of the masters of the essay as a lit- 
erary form without becoming aware of a 
rich background of human experience and 
a distinct and tenacious personality. The 
books at the elbow of the keen Gascon 
observer and the frank Gascon critic rep- 
resented an immense accumulation of the 
phenomena and results of the process of 
living. Generations had left in those vol- 


Sen- 


umes a deposit of knowledge born of con- 
tact with the facts of life. Art and beauty, 


knowledge and power, were in those 
books ; but it is safe to say that Montaigne 
was drawn and held less by these quali- 
ties than by the deep human interest, the 
wide human experience, clarified, ration- 
alised and conserved by men who, having 
become the classics of our time, must have 
been the free, vital, creative men of their 
own time ; (for in orderto become immortal 
one must first live,) The great classics, 
instead of being conceived in grammar 
and born in rhetoric, as our unhappy 
methods of approaching them sometimes 
make us feel, were the first-hand observ- 
ers, the free-hand narrators, the close-at- 
hand artists of their own age. They were 
usually innovators; they were often law- 
breakers ; there was always a certain au- 
dacity of soul in them ; forfa man must be 
real before he is great and“to be real one 
must see things as they are, and not as 
they are commonly represented to be.) It 
is well to remember that Burns, Words- 
worth and Kipling—men who deal freely 
with their material and are suspected or 
accused of literary heresy—become, or 


ESSAY AND SOME 


KSSAYISTS 


are likely to become, the classics of a 
succeeding age. Homer and Theocritus 
are enshrined in such eminent respecta- 
bility that we are likely to forget that the 
first was a Bohemian and that the second 
consorted familiarly with shepherds and 
other vulgar persons. 

Montaigne, with the Greek and Latin 
classics at hand, brings before the mind 
in concrete fashion the two prime factors 
in the essay: wealth of human experience 
and a personality keen, or powerful, or 
meditative: The epic poet may come be- 
fore the historian, and is more likely to 
furnish the true record of spiritual 
growth; he needs only a tradition, a leg- 
end and a responsive imagination. He 
may come at so early a period in the his- 
tory of a people as to be semi-mythical 
himself; it is still uncertain whether the 
Homeric poems were composed by Homer 
or, to recall an old Oxford joke, Dy an- 
other man of the same name. Some of us 
will hold by the integrity of the /liad and 
the Odyssey as the creation of an artist, 
and not, in their present form, the com- 
posite work of innumerable forgotten 
poets ; but it is of no consequence whether 
we are able to put this great maker in 
his place in his generation and call him 
by his name; the essential thing is that 
he had all things necessary for the final 
and noble doing of his work. 

The dramatist may arrive, as did 
Aeschylus and Euripides, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, at the end or in the heart 
of great popular movements; when men 
are largely absorbed in action and are 
more concerned with the fruits of life 
than with its interior and ultimate sig- 
nificance, its more elusive aspects, its 
more obscure wisdom. For the theme of 
the drama is man in action; without ac- 
tion there is no character, and without 
character there is no dramatic develop- 
ment or climax. The dramatist may 
come, therefore, as he came in Greece, at 
the beginning of the full historic unfold- 
ing of race life. The lyric poet generally 
tollows the epic poet, but whenever lan- 
guage has grown musical he may arrive: 
he is, of all makers of literature, the most 
independent, for he needs nothing, save 
the ability to look into his own heart and 
the skill to hold the common currency of 
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speech, as it passes through his hands, 
long enough to put his private mark on it. 

The novelist has come late, it is true; 
later than any other of the great makers 
of literature ; but he is the lineal descend- 
ant of the story-teller, and the story-teller 
has had his tale and his audience these 
many centuries. He belongs to the youth 
of the race; he was followed and loved 
when men were children; he was curi- 
ously and unconsciously predicting 
science, foretelling modern invention and 
foreshadowing modern art when Bagdad 
was newly built, and Damascus was 
slowly blossoming into gardens and ris- 
ing into walls beside her murmuring 
streams. 

The epic poet, the dramatist, the lyric 
poet and the story-teller get their inspira- 
tion largely from the movement of the 
stream of life ; they may appear whenever 
the vital impulse has become deep and 
strong, and the imagination has been 
energised ; they do not need to wait upon 
experience, which is the record of accom- 
plished life. 

The essayist, on the other hand, ap- 
pears late in the field, because his function 
1s not to give order and splendour to a 
race movement, to exhibit the individual 
in collision with the laws of life or the 
institutions of society, to put into musical 
speech the emotions or longings of his 
own heart, to make stirring or beguiling 
romances and tales out of the possibilities 
of human intercourse and fortune; but to 
meditate upon what men have accom- 
plished, endured, suffered and become in 
order to frame an informal philosophy, 
to announce a body of precepts, to bring 
out curious or significant traits of char- 
acter, to set in humorous light the in- 
congruities, the surprises and the para- 
doxes of human destiny. The sculptor 
cannot work without marble, and it has 
been noted that the creative centres of 
this noble art have never been far from 
quarries. The essayist cannot distil the 
wisdom of life until he has a consider- 
able accumulation of the material of ex- 
perience to work upon. He presupposes 
a certain fulness of development, a certain 
ripeness of civilisation, a certain growth 
ot culture. He need not be less original 
than his fellow-craftsmen, but the form 
he uses appears later in literary develop- 
ment. The essayist has no place in primi- 
tive society ; no voice in early literature ; 
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he is the product of a riper age ; he comes 
after the poet, the dramatist, the story- 
teller and the historian, not because he is 
an imitator, but because he needs their 
work as part of the material with which 
he deals. 

If the essayist has a forerunner it is > 
the maker of the proverb; the man who 
puts wisdom into portable shape by pack- 
ing the final results of experience into 
a phrase. But the proverb-maker is, as 
a'rule, the master of a very limited field 
of observation; he runs with his eyes on 
the ground, concerned to discover the 
secrets of purely material success. His 
wisdom is often pre-eminently useful, but 
it is rately profound, searching or illumi- 
nating. The proverbs with which Don 
Quixote is so thickly sown set off the 
idealism of one of the great gentlemen 
in literature quite as effectively as the 
burly figure and coarse sense of Sancho 
Panza. It is noticeable that when the 
sayings of Poor Richard take a moral 
turn it is for practical ends. The essay- 
ist, on the other hand, delights in keen 
and clear perceptions of the ways of men 
and the relation of success or failure to 
character; but his wisdom is only inci- 
dentally prudential ; he is not intent upon 
protecting men from their vices, their 
follies and their mistakes by furnishing 
them with a portable wisdom in the form 
of maxims illustrative of the value of 
honesty, temperance, industry and thrift; 
he is intent upon seeing character for the 
interest of seeing it, upon discovering the 
interior relations of things because that 
discovery explains their outward forms, 
upon divining the humours of life and 
the secrets of fate, because both satisfy 
the craving for refreshment or for truth. 

The essay, as compared with the epic- 
poem, the novel or the history, is brief. 
Expanded beyond certain limits, it in- 
evitably becomes another form of litera- 
ture. It is not always easy to mark its 
limits ; but they are readily seen in their 
concrete illustration. Macaulay’s essays 
may deal as definitely with historical 
events and persons as his history ; but the 
perspective of events is foreshortened, the 
narrative is condensed, the principle of 
selection of events is more rigidly applied, 
and interest is fastened not upon the main 
current, but upon some side current or 
eddy, upon some significant incident or 
figure. The essay is short, not because 
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the material is limited or the power of the 
essayist unequal to fuller or more com- 
plete discussion, but because the function 
ot the essay is to bring into clear light a 
single truth, or a group of closely related 
truths, a single character or a set of kin- 
dred characters, a single aspect or phase 
of a great movement. The essayist often 
has a complete view of life behind all his 
Lrief and condensed reports or comments. 
k-merson’s essays might have been woven 
together into a philosophical exposition ; 
Carlyle’s essays constitute a fairly com- 
plete body of spiritual doctrine and might 
have been converted into history or theol- 
ogy ; but in such a transformation the dis- 
tinctively literary element would have 
been greatly reduced, if not altogether 
lost. 

This fact may bring us to the chief 
characteristic of the essay; it is not only 
a comment, a view of things, it is also 
a piece of literature. The essayist is an 
artist; one who, possibly by instinct at 
the start, certainly by intelligence later, 
selects, arranges and so disposes his ma- 
terials as to give them the highest effec- 
tiveness, the greatest charm or the most 
searching power. ‘The true essay is as 
distinctly a work of art as the epic or 
dramatic poem, the novel or the lyric. 
And that which gives it the quality of art 
is, of course, form; but form always as 
an expression of personality. The his- 
torian and the philosophical writer oblit- 
erate themselves ; the essayist emphasises 
himself. He may deal with the facts of 
history or the principles of philosophy, as 
Macaulay on the one hand and Carlyle and 
Emerson on the other were continually 
doing ; but he is not content to set facts 
or principles in logical order; he must 
give them vitality, organic relation, sug- 
gestiveness, beauty. He is not a re- 
corder ; he is an artist, and it is the neces- 
sity of his nature that facts or principles 
shall be interpreted from his point of 
view, arranged in harmony with the law 
of his mind, set forth with all the subtle 
harmonies or the compelling force of that 
free and characteristic expression of him- 
self which we call style. 

The essay is essentially a study of a 
subject or person. It does not attempt 
a complete treatment, a portraiture which 
brings to the eye every detail of feature; 
it seeks rather to catch and report an ex- 
pression which is significant of tempera- 
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ment, an attitude which discloses charac- 
ter. It is not concerned to tell the whole 
story, but only such part of it as seems 
most dramatic, suggestive or humorous. 
The earlier portrait painters conscien- 
tiously brought in every minute detail of 
feature and every accessory of dress; 
they not only completed their work, but 
they idealised it. They seemed to think 
that the unadorned truth was not only 
disloyal to art, but not quite respectful to 
their subjects. Hence, the extraordinary 
beauty of the men and women of the old 
régime in France, of the time of Charles 
Il., of the last century, as we find them 
on the walls of the galleries. The found- 
ers of our own state, our earlier men of 
letters, our older social leaders, shared in 
the same good fortune. Wherever nature 
failed them, art came to their rescue. The 
contemporary painter has gone to the 
other extreme; he is intent upon getting 
at the character and making it tell its 
story on his canvas, indifferent to the 
quality or interest or charm of that story. 
He is concerned to represent the basal 
elements in the face; to get the founda- 
tion before the eye. When he has seized 
the character, he is indifferent to detail ; 
he is sketchy where his predecessor was 
exact and elaborate. Hence, the marvel- 
lous veracity of many modern portraits 
and their extraordinary ugliness. When 
the artist has the gift of representing a 
man not as he looks but as he is, unpleas- 
ant revelations are inevitable. Of Watts’s 
portrait Carlyle writes: “Decidedly the 
most insufferable picture that has yet 
been made of me, a delirious-looking 
mountebank, full of violence, awkward- 
ness, atrocity and stupidity, without rec- 
ognisable likeness to anything I have ever 
known in any feature of me.” ‘There is 
something of Carlyle in it nevertheless. 
In like manner the essayist is concerned 
not to present a subject or a person with 
complete delineation, but in an attitude 
or expression which is significant and 
characteristic. 

In Mr. Pater’s sketch of Montaigne 
the background of literature—that rich 
deposit and accumulation of past life— 
is brought into clear view; but the chief 
emphasis falls, where it belongs, on the 
essayist himself. Even in his most im- 
personal moods the essayist, like the poet 
and the novelist, is the chief factor in his 
work. Plutarch, Cicero and Bacon dis- 
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cuss the gravest problems of experience 
in a philosophic temper ; but the attitude 
of each writer toward these problems is 
intensely individual. This individuality 
is revealed in the selection of subjects, 
the massing of facts, the choice of illus- 
tration and example, the ethical applica- 
tion, the manner and style. It is with 
morals as Plutarch understands them, 
with friendship and old age as Cicero re- 
gards them, with honours, station, empire 
as Bacon values them, that we are con- 
cerned when we open the pages of these 
essayists of the most serious temper. 
Absorbed as he appears to be in the grav- 
ity of his themes, and intent upon bringing 
out their significance in an impersonal 
way, bBacon’s temperament becomes as 
distinct in our consciousness before we 
have done with the essays as Charles 
Lamb’s or De Quincey’s. For in the 
essay, as in any work of art, the quality, 
the charm, that which lives, come from 
the personality of the artist. This is the 
chief factor; the materials with which 
he deals are open to all men; they are 
common property; it is the method of 
selection, combination and expression 
which counts. If we want the bare fact, 
we go to history or, with discrimination, 
to the newspaper ; if we want the logical 
statement of principles, we go to philos- 
ophy; if we want the truth below the 
fact as a man of genius divines it, the 
truth touched with beauty as it lies in 
the vision of the artist, or irradiated with 
humour and projected against a back- 
ground of other and diverse truth, as the 
humourist sees it, we turn to literature. 
In the essay we get a glimpse of charac- 


ter, a turn of humour, a significant aspect 


of affairs, interpenetrated by a rich per- 
sonality. 

It may be well, too, to recall one of 
the primary meanings of the word, and 
to remind ourselves that an essay is an 
attempt, a trial, a test. It involves a cer- 
tain risk, because the essayist cannot 
count for success on the trustworthiness 
and importance of his facts; in order to 
succeed, he must make the telling com- 
bination in the characteristic style. The 
accurate historian may fail to attain the 
quality of literature and yet become an 
authority ; but if the essayist falls short 
of charm or grace or power, he falls like 
Lucifer. Every essay is, therefore, a trial 
or test of strength or ease, and the essay- 
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ist must find his charm and his power 
within himself. 

“The autumnal wisdom,” the “ judg- 
ment upon knowledge,” of which Mr. 
Pater speaks, begin to be distilled and 
formed whenever meditative minds find 
a mass of experience behind them. This 
experience may not have taken on” the 
form and order of written history; it 
may be traditional, it may be indicated by 
proverbs passing from generation to gen- 
eration along the obscure paths by which 
homely wisdom travels from race to race. 
In some form it must exist; and it never 
comes into being until a fairly advanced 
stage of development has been reached. 
Men do not attempt to rationalise ex- 
perience until they have come to some 
degree of spiritual self-consciousness. 
The Hebrew mind was not primarily an 
artistic mind, although creative on the 
very highest plane and along the sublim- 
est lines. It was concerned primarily 
with truth rather than with the expres- 
sion of truth. The historian, the poet, 
the rhapsodist, the psalmist, the prophet, 
appear in rapid succession in Hebrew lit- 
erature; but the essayist hardly finds his 
place there. Indeed, until Professor 
Moulton restored experimentally its lit- 
erary form to the Bible the essay was 
probably found in its pages by very few 
of its most devout readers. The essayist 
is there, however, and his work has very 
great interest, because it marks the transi- 
tion from proverb-making to essay-writ- 
ing ; from the impersonal condensation of 
experience to its expansion through the 
introduction of the element of tempera- 
ment and the literary sense. In this 
process the forry of the proverb is not 
only enlarged, but its content of wisdom 
is immensely broadened; it is no longer 
a mere aphorism of prudence, it is a com- 
ment full of spiritual discernment ; taking 
into account the fortunes of a man’s spirit 
as well as of his body.. What could be 
finer in insight or more compact in wis- 
dom and form than these familiar and 
yet unfamiliar words: 

Wisdom exalteth her sons, and taketh hold 
of them that seek her. He that loveth her 
loveth life; and they that seek her early shall 
He that holdeth her 
fast shall inherit glory; and where he entereth, 
the Lord will bless. They that do her service 
shall minister to the Holy One; and them that 
love her the Lord doth love. He that giveth 


be filled with gladness. 
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ear unto her shall judge the nations; and he 
that giveth heed unto her shall dwell securely. 
If he trust her, he shall inherit her; 
generations shall have her in possession. 


and his 
For 
at the first she will walk with him in crooked 
ways, and will bring fear and dread upon him, 
and torment him with her discipline, until she 
may trust his soul, and try him by her judg- 
ments; then will she return again the straight 
way unto him, and will gladden him, and re- 
veal to him her secrets. If he go astray, she 
will forsake him, and give him over to his 
fall. 

This is not a paragraph torn from a 
philosophical discussion ; it is a piece of 
true literature. {[t has the ripe touch of 
true “autumnal wisdom”; that wisdom 
which is the most precious deposit of the 
large experience and wide observation; 
that “judgment upon knowledge” which 
cannot be formed or pronounced until a 
great field has been traversed and ex- 
plored. It is very brief, and yet within 
narrow limits it brings a man face to face 
with one of the deepest truths of living; 
it is condensed, and it deals with princi- 
ples, and yet it is as concrete in its way 
as the Psalms of David or the Book of 
Job. Wisdom is presented not as an ab- 
straction but as a person; she does not 
send invisible influences to a man at long 
intervals; she walks beside him, guiding 
or forsaking him at his will, in real flesh- 
and-blood companionship. Here is not 
only truth but a personality; and here, 
consequently, is an essay, and one of the 
earliest and most significant. 


In literature of such duration and scope , 


/ 


as the Greek and Latin, registering all 
the stages of racial development from the 
earliest hymns to the gas to those terri- 
ble satires which mark not only the de- 
cline of the human but the passing of the 
divine, the essay is found in clear and 
characteristic, although not in fully, de- 
veloped form. In the masters of the 
classic essay—Plutarch, Seneca, Cicero— 
the element of personality is distinct and 
organic, but it is subordinate to the ma- 
terial. Emphasis rests on the truth 
rather than the presentation of the truth; 
so far as he can the writer conceals him- 
self behind his art; for the classical 
method was as consistently objective as 
the nature of the artist, always craving 
expression, permitted. There is very lit- 
tle exaggeration of statement or eccen- 
tricity of opinion; there is a balance, 
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moderation and poise which betray the 
influence of a general agreement concern- 
ing the function of the writer. The force 
of organised traditional opinion, which 
has disclosed in French literature its 
value and its weakness, is _ steadily 
brought to bear to keep the genius of the 
individual well within the bounds of recog- 
nised order. There is no license of indi- 
viduality among the classical essayists; 
they are weighty, serious, dignified. 
They are not hampered, because they 
have no desire to be other than they are 
or to do other than they do; but we feel 
as if we were getting the most out of 
their subjects, but not out of them. We 
are in closer touch with Plutarch in the 
Lives than in the Morals; we are nearer 
Cicero in the orations than in the medita- 
tions on friendship or old age. 

The background of experience or truth 
is more prominent than the personality 
of the essayist in the older essay; it was 
the special function of the essay in its 
modern form to shift the emphasis to the 
writer and to give personality its freest 
play. Modern literature, in the sense of 
complete and perfectly authenticated 
work, may almost be said to begin with 
Montaigne, whose name is more com- 
pletely identified with the essay than any 
other in literary history, and whose mind 
was perhaps as typical and representative 
as any that has ever chosen this form of 
expression. Bacon was a_ philosopher, 
a lawyer and a statesman ; Carlyle was an 
historian ; Charles Lamb was a critic ; but 
‘Montaigne was never other than an es- 
sayist. The form fitted his temperament 
completely; he loved a wide and rich 
discursiveness; he touched at all ports 
and he never overstayed his first fresh 
impressions. He charged Aristotle with 
having an oar in every water and med- 
dling with all things ; but, compared with 
Montaigne, the philosopher was a dweller 
at the fireside. Montaigne’s interest and 
curiosity carried him everywhere. That 
keen, sceptical temper of his made him 
one of the closest of observers, but did 
not permit him to linger long at any 
place. He was a born traveller, and the 
traveller does not live with people or sub- 
jects, or surrender himself to the work 
of mastering a single field; he enjoys, 
studies, records and passes on. He uses 
the philosophers and is often on their 
ground, but he is not one of them. He 
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sees for a certain distance eye to eye with 
the moralist ; but he also sees many things 
which escape them. He had no final 
system of things; he was persuaded that 
the finalities were beyond the reach of the 
mind in its present stage; he thought 
many questions insoluble, and he was not 
made unhappy by the discovery. He did 
not reject the Absolute, but he regarded 
it as beyond his comprehension and gave 
himself up with eager delight to the 
study of the Relative; he was, accord- 
ingly, not deep and prophetic; he was 
inquisitive, fertile, rich in immedate re- 
sources, ripe in “judgment upon knowl- 
edge.” He went through life, not with 
a profound sense of obligation and re- 
sponsibility, but with consuming and 
contagious interest. He covers an im- 
mense surface. To a mind of this quality 
the essay was exactly adapted, and Mon- 
taigne remains its typical master. 

It is easy to recall him, because he 
painted his own portrait almost as often 
as did Rembrandt. Low in stature, 
strongly built, slow of speech, though 
full of thought; retiring from the prac- 
tice of law at Bordeaux at the age of 
thirty-eight, and settling himself on his 
estate in Perigord, in order that he might 
live his own life and nourish his own 
thoughts ; a practical farmer ; an uncom- 
promising truth-teller and fair-dealer in 
all things; letting his doors stand wide 
when other houses were closed and gar- 
risoned like forts; sowing deep the seeds 
of confidence and respect in his own 
neighbourhood; a man of pleasure and 
a more than easy liver turned student ; 
alone much of the time in his tower; his 
books about him, his eye ceaselessly 
searching history and his own time; at 
home in the world and frankly of it; 
looking with a lenient eye on all phases 
of human life, but holding steadily to 
absolute integrity ; plain of speech to the 
verge of grossness and sometimes over the 
line, and yet so frank and honest withal 
that he disarms our criticism when we 
recall the men for whom and the time 
in which he wrote. Immensely interested 
in himself, his thoughts, occupations, 
journeys, books, diseases; and yet writ- 
ing over his own name the significant 
words “Que stats je?” Whena man hon- 
estly asks himself, “What do I know ?” he 
may be a good deal of an egotist without 
losing his poise. Montaigne was not a 
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great man as Dante and Shakespeare 
were great; but he was great in breadth 
and variety of interest, in the wisdom of 
clear sight, in continuous fertility. 

In the characteristic study “Of Lyers” 
Montaigne humorously confesses his de- 
fects of memory and solaces himself 
with an enumeration of compensations. 
“Above all,’ he writes, “old men are 
dangerous, who have only the mem- 
orie of things past left them, and have 
lost the remembrance of their repeti- 
tions.” He escaped this peril; for while 
he is one of the most talkative men in 
literature, he is never garrulous. He 
struck the note of the essay when he put 
himself on easy terms with the reader, 
laid aside the formalities of the grand 
style and spoke directly, simply and 
straight to the heart of his subject. The 
epic or dramatic poet cannot put off his 
singing robes and ought not to make the 
attempt; the lyric poet must keep his 
distance or lose something of his charm; 
the historian and the novelist talk to us, 
but not with us; the essayist alone puts 
us in an equality with himself and gains 
by the familiarity. He is the most friendly 
and companionable of all the great writ- 
ers; there is nobody quite like him for 
a dark day and an open fire. There are 
certain ceremonies to be observed with 
Dante and Milton; it is like going to 
Court to open The Divine Comedy or 
Paradise Lost; and one must choose his 
hour for Lear or Faust; but when was 
Charles Lamb out of place, or Addison 
de trop, or Alexander Smith’s Dream- 
thorp out of key? The essayist is on 
easy terms with us from the start, be- 
cause his interests and ours are identical ; 
he cares for the very things we are al- 
ways looking for—the significant, char- 
acteristic, unusual, humorous things. He 
is concerned primarily with the imme- 
diate human interest in things. He is 
not blind to ultimate ends nor indifferent 
to interior relations ; he is always a philos- 
opher at heart; but his attention is fas- 
tened on the illustration of every kind of 
human quality. He makes us see the 
man first; and then, later, he may turn 
the man inside out if he chooses. 

If Montaigne’s memory was weak, he 
re-enforced it with the memory of the 
race; no man draws his incidents from 
a wider field. He set the fashion, fol- 
lowed to Miss Repplier’s time, of getting 
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the strength out of quotations by setting 
them in a new order and furnishing them 
with a fuller context. The sturdy Gas- 
con, who professed not to love reading 
and declared that an hour’s unbroken 
companionship with a book was enough, 
was on the most intimate terms with 
Plutarch and the classics; but they were 
terms of equality, and he gave as much 
as he took. It is a great piece of good 
fortune to be intelligently quoted; it is 
the highest kind of recognition, and it 
gives one the advantage of having light 
flashed upon his thought from a different 
quarter. 

Montaigne had the older world behind 
him, and the newer world about him 
he studied with a keen eye; he was rich, 
therefore, in “autumnal wisdom.” Emer- 
son makes him describe himself as grey 
and autumnal. But that which gives the 
essays their flavour and quality is not 
the richness of their background, but the 
vigorous, free, frank personality of the 
essayist—the first of the great egotists in 
literature. The classical attitude is re- 
versed—the first modern essayist is as 
much concerned with himself as was 
Rousseau or Byron. “I confess myself 
in public,” he wrote. “I have no other 
end in writing but to discover myself. 
If the world find fault that I speak too 
much of myself, I find fault that they do 
not so much as think of themselves.” 
There was no plan in the work; he wrote 
only when the humour was on him and 
concerning things which interested him. 
He did not, apparently, take his readers 
into account; he felt no responsibility 
toward them. He proposed nothing more 
ambitious than a record of his thoughts, 
impressions, habits, tastes, judgments 
and feelings. He had much to say about 
the world, but only at the points at which 
it touched him. His success lies in the 
fact that his personality was so interest- 
ing, and that his confession has such 
frankness, vigour, reality. The older 
essayists had described the world as de- 
tached from themselves; he described it 
as it made room for him, reflected him, 
gave him food for thought. There is 
nothing so interesting to man as a man, 
and men are rarely seen in clear light. 
This man turned the searchlight of his 
penetrating mind full upon himself. He 
took the world into his confidence, and the 
world has not betrayed him. 
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Bacon, on the other hand, treated the 
world with grave courtesy, but did not 
put himself on terms of intimacy with 
it. Neither his matter nor his manner 
invites familiarity. When Lord Bur- 
leigh put off his official robes he said, 
“Lie-there;-Lord Chancellor”; glad, ap- 
parently, of an easy return to his natural 
station. Bacon never lays aside the grand 
manner ; he always wears his robes. No 
element in his life is more tragic than the 
contrast between the habitual dignity of 
his bearing and the occasional littleness 
of his action. That there were strains of 
greatness in him is beyond question ; such 
strains as are constantly heard in his es- 
says do not issue from hollow natures. 
If Montaigne loved to gossip about mat- 
ters of all degrees of importance, Bacon 
loved to invest every subject he touched 
with the gravity of far-reaching relation- 
ships, or with a dignity of approach 
which was like a royal progress. Mon- 
taigne’s autumnal wisdom was distilled 
from knowledge of the most trifling as 
well as of the most momentous things ; 
Bacon’s judgment upon knowledge was 
accumulated apparently by habitual con- 
tact with the most far-reaching themes. 
Both essayists possess in a pre-eminent 
degree that final and higher product of 
knowledge which we call wisdom; but 
Bacon’s principle of selection was far 
more rigid than Montaigne’s. The Gas- 
con entertained himself with “all sorts 
and conditions of men’’; the Englishman 
associated only with the great. He is, 
therefore, narrower in range than his 
great predecessor and his human interest 
is less. No one comes in contact with 
Bacon without receiving a deep impres- 
sion of his power ; but it is safe to say that 
his readers donot lovehim. They are some- 
what in awe of him. Montaigne has a 
rich background, but he keeps himself 
easily in the fore; he is the central figure 
and dominates the subject. Bacon, on 
the other hand, withdraws himself and 
puts us in direct contact with his themes 
and his thought. In Montaigne personal- 
ity is the chief element of charm and 
interest ; in Bacon the compelling power 
resides in a noble treatment of great mat- 
ters. Bacon’s personal contribution to 
his work is the quality of ‘his mind; the 
affinities of his thought, revealed in his 
selection of themes and the greatness of 
his manner. There is little egotism ; there 
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is rather the disposition to leave the stage 
clear for the actors. The bare list of 
lsacon’s topics has an educational quality : 
“Of Death,” “Of Great Place,” “Of Em- 
pire,” “Of Ambition,” “Of Honour and 
Reputation,” “Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates.” 

Not only is the manner on a level with 
the themes, but Bacon’s attitude toward 
his art has the same elevation. The sec- 
ond half of his title is significant of his 
purpose—‘Essays or Counsels Civill and 
Morall.” He was not intent, as was Mon- 
taigne, to touch the things that interested 
him, and to draw, with a thousand appar- 
ently careless strokes, his own portrait ; 
he set himself to transform the wisdom 
of knowledge into the wisdom of life by 
continually applying this wisdom to great 
affairs of conduct and public action. 
“The greatest trust, between man and 
man,” he writes, “is the Trust of Giving 
Counsell. For in other Confidences, Men 
commit the parts of life; Their Lands, 
their Goods, their Children, their Credit, 
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some particular Affaire; But to such, as 
they make their Counsellours, they com- 
mit the whole: By how much the more, 
they are obliged to all Faith and integ- 
rity. The wisest Princes, need not think 
it any diminution to their Greatnesse, or 
derogation to their Sufficiency, to rely 
upon Counsell. God himselfe is not with- 
out; But hath made it one of the great 
Names, of his blessed Sonne; The Coun- 
sellour.” 

And however lacking in faith he may 
have been in other matters, in his deal- 
ings with his readers Bacon never vio- 
lates his trust. In no other kindred body 
of writing is there more weight of 
thought, more concentration of intellec- 
tual power or loftier dignity of manner. 
In a certain noble eloquence the essays 
have never been surpassed; if they have 
not the long organ roll of Milton’s and 
Hooker's prose, they have the same mas- 
sive quality touched and vivified by im- 
agination. 

Hamilton W. Mabie. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Dick Steele, who so did love his wife and friend, 
Who gave to Addison of praise no end, 
And wrote his Prue such tender letters daily 
I like and love. What though he took life gaily 
And sometimes did strict laws of right offend? 
His sins are free from guile. His deeds portend 
No serpent’s craft: he crawls not, is not scaly. 
No faults of his could land him in Old Bailey. 


High spirits and warm heart; a wit as sweet 
As it was shining ; courage high as any ; 

And civic virtue, giving to his seat 
In Parliament a fortress for the many— 

Say, are not these a character complete, 
And need we care for wasted pound or penny? 


Charles Woodward Hutson. 





LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


‘is anunfortunate re- 
sult of the intense 
specialisation of our 
time, that a certain 
type of specialist is 
always so narrowed 
by his devotion to a 
single sphere of 
study as not only to 
take no interest in other lines of effort, 
but to ignore and sometimes to despise 
them altogether. This is a pity for many 
reasons ; but chiefly because it so greatly 
impairs the effectiveness of the special- 
ist’s own work. For a lawyer to know 
nothing of history, for a theologian to 
be ignorant of modern philosophical 
speculation, and for an historian to leave 
out of his equipment an adequate under- 
standing of psychology, is to reject some- 
thing that would in each case double the 
efficiency of his own special knowledge 
when this is directed to any practical and 
definite end. A specialist who will not 
gladly avail himself of every help and 
every adornment obtainable from every 


possible source, is like an artisan who will 
use no tools save those which he has him- 
self provided at the beginning of his ap- 


prenticeship. The highest type of spe- 
cialist is too enlightened to be narrow. 
He puts himself in touch with every one 
whose work can in any way illustrate 
and illumine his, and he recognises that 
whatever will make the results of his own 
research most easily intelligible, most 
widely useful, and most truly stimulating 
and inspiring, is a thing to be welcomed 
joyfully as an adjunct to his immediate 
purpose. 

Scarcely any single field is so surely 
valuable to the expositor of other learn- 
ing as is the field of literary study, 
whether this study takes the form of 
reading for the enrichment of the mind 
or merely for the sake of acquiring clar- 
ity and force of style; yet literary study 
as such is too often looked at as a mere 
fooling away of time. When the craze 
for being German struck the world of 
American and English scholarship some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, the no- 
tion got abroad that no one who wrote 
well could by any possibility be other 
than a superficial person. If he was not 


dull and prosy and dislocated in his way 
of putting things, then he was “popular,” 
and that was the most dreadful condem- 
nation possible. Conversely, it came to 
he held that if a writer was dull and 
prosy and dislocated, then by that very 
fact he was proved to be profound. This 
way of classifying scholarship on a stylis- 
tic basis was all very well at first, but 
presently when the superficial persons 
discovered the rules of the game, they 
quickly learned the trick of being prosy, 
too, and some of them at last succeeded 
in writing rather more boresomely than 
even the profoundest scholars—and then 
there came a natural reaction, so that 
now both Americans and Englishmen are 
beginning to see that clearness of thought 
and clearness of expression are naturally 
and inevitably allied, and that if a scholar 
is not really muddle-headed there is no 
particular intellectual consecration to be 
got from writing as though he were. 

Just now, indeed, both Americans and 
Englishmen have learned that the thor- 
oughness of the Germans and the lucidity 
of the French make a very admirable 
combination. It is too bad that this was 
not earlier discovered, especially by some 
eminent historians and writers upon 
philosophic subjects. Some of the ablest 
treatises in our language would not then 
have been as they now are, morasses of 
ambiguity and quagmires of contorted 
speech, nor would they need to be trans- 
lated into intelligible English before their 
authors can ever hope to be known out- 
side the innermost sanctuaries of learn- 
ing—before the immense erudition of 
Stubbs, for example, can receive some, of 
the applause that is given to the pictu- 
resque inaccuracy of Froude. 

It is less for style, however, than for 
substance that workers in other fields 
might do well to give some special 
thought to literary study. Whoever 
writes a book presumably decides to do 
so for the purpose of making his dis- 
coveries, or his opinions, or his criticisms 
known to others. Presumably also he 
would like these others to be as numerous 
as possible. Naturally, then, the medium 
through which he seeks to gain a hearing 
should be the most effective one, and his 
exposition should be ds attractive and as 
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intelligible as is consistent with the dig- 
nity and also the scientific thoroughness 
of what he has to say. This being so, the 
value of a more than superficial literary 
knowledge is readily apparent ; for every 
intelligent person is a reader, and litera- 
ture thus affords a common ground on 
which many minds can meet and under- 
stand each other. Allusion, illustration, 
quotation—all these are intensely illum- 
inating, and the mind that is enriched by 
reading can brighten the dullest or the 
most abstract of subjects by a deftly tact- 
ful use of literary material in its exposi- 
tion; just as Gladstone when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made his analysis of 
the annual budget as interesting as any 
novel. 

If this be true of almost any theme, 
with much more vividness is the truth 
apparent in those subjects with which lit- 
erature possesses a natural affinity. An 
admirable example of what we mean is 
now before us in a volume which is 
primarily a collection of studies in musi- 
cal criticism, but which even a person 
wholly ignorant of music can read with 
pleasure and instruction because of the 
unusual quality of its literary style and 


because its author’s meanings are almost 
everywhere made clear through his felic- 
itous and abundant use of literary paral- 


lels.* Musical criticism, indeed, quite 
easily admits of being rendered into terms 
of literature ; for music and literature are 
almost one in their motives, their themes, 
and in the nature of the appeal they make 
to man’s complex intellectual and emo- 
tional being, just as historically they are 
one in their origins. For it is not mere- 
ly on the sensuous side that music speaks 
to those who listen to it, but on the side 
of reason too; so that to-day, as Mr. 
Huneker points out, while its object is 
neither to preach nor to philosophise, it 
has passed beyond the decorative stage, 
and has striven to attain whatever the 
written and the spoken word have 
wrought. 

Beethoven filled it with his overshadowing 
passion, and shall we say ethical philosophy? 
Schumann and the romanticists gave it colour, 
glow and bizarre passion; Wagner moulded its 
forms into rare dramatic shapes; and Brahms 
has endeavoured to fill the old classic bottles 
with the new wine of the romantics. 


*Mezzotints in Modern Music. By James 
Huneker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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And finally came Richard Strauss, the 
musical exponent of Nietzsche, with his 
attempt to depict pure thought, pure 
philosophical ideas, in tone. For almost 
every phase, then, of literature there is a 
corresponding phase in music, and it is 
therefore the most obvious thing in the 
world that the critic of music should ex- 
plain himself in the language of the critic 
of literature. What we marvel at, how- 
ever, is the real brilliancy and power and 
the subtle suggestiveness with which Mr. 
Huneker has carried out his purpose—the 
ease and energy, the force and the au- 
dacity of much that he has written. Even 
to discuss the musical opinions of so ac- 
complished and authoritative a critic 
would be presumption in the present 
writer, nor would any such discussion be 
appropriate in these columns; but this 
book of Mr. Huneker’s is so striking 
from a purely literary point of view as to 
justify an even more extended notice 
than we can give it here. 

Our admiration is due first of all to 
the wealth of literary allusion which the 
book contains, and still more to the man- 
ner of its introduction. For it is not 
the self-conscious allusiveness of one 
who has “read up,” or merely of one 
who has read a great deal and is care- 
fully utilising his literary material. It is 
rather the omnipresent, suggestive apt- 
ness of one who writes out of a full mind, 
whose reading, wide though it be, is inci- 
dental, yet perfectly assimilated, so that 
it is an essential part of the author’s in- 
tellectual equipment. No single quota- 
tion, nor string of quotations, can fitly il- 
lustrate the felicity and at the same time 
the utter freedom from pedantry seen in 
Mr. Huneker’s employment of his liter- 
ary knowledge. Almost every page of 
the book bears witness to these qualities. 

Equally interesting and sometimes very 
striking are his literary parallels, of 
which the best of all, as it is the most 
fully elaborated, is found in his chapter 
entitled “The Greater Chopin.” In this 
essay, perhaps the one that by the general 
reader would be selected as the most de- 
lightful in the volume, Mr. Huneker 
makes a sustained comparison of Chopin 
with Edgar Allan Poe,—a comparison 
that suggests some curious coincidences 
in the external as well as in the subjective 
history of each, in that their birth years 
and death years were the same, and 
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the circumstances of their artistic devel- 
opment were not dissimilar. Both of 
them were “morbid, neurotic natures” 
who “lived their lives with the intensity 
that Walter Pater declares is the only 
true life.” Both “burned ever with the 
flame of genius, and that flame devoured 
their brains as surely as paresis.” In the 
earlier work of each—in Poe's Lines to 
Helen and in Chopin’s opus 2—Mr. 
Huneker perceives the evidence of genius 
for which no training can account; just 
as he sees in their later work—in Poe’s 
“Ulalume” and in Chopin’s polonaise fan- 
taisie opus 61 “with its hectic flush”—a 
premonition of death, a morbid insistence 
of the theme, a repetition of haunting 
harrowing harmonies. 

This and other parallels are drawn for 
us with a masterly hand. Mr. Huneker’s 
style is intensely individual. It is nerv- 
ous, fiery and forceful to a degree. He 
is full of striking phraseology, of colour, 
of unexpected combinations. At times 
some word or phrase will jar a little as 
verging upon mannerism, or as perhaps 
a trifle strained—‘acuity,” for example 
(p. 293), and “shuddersome” (p. 150)— 
but these are rare. The general impres- 
sion is one of immense vigour, of absolute 
spontaneity, and also of perfect poise and 
mastery. We select a passage or two for 
quotation as illustrative of more that we 
should like to quote but cannot. The 
first is with reference to George Sand: 


Androgynous creature that she was, she filled 
her masculine with the 
bonnes bouches that chance vouchsafed to her. 
Can’t you see her with the gaze of a sibyl, 
crunching such a genius as Chopin, he exhaling 
his melodious sigh as he expired? 3ut this 
attrition of filled the with art, 
for after all what was George Sand but a skil- 
ful literary midwife, who delivered men of 
genius and often devoured their souls after 
forcing from them in intolerable agony the 
most exquisite music? 
in sorrow they reaped. 


maw most delicate 


souls world 


They sowed in sorrow, 


And this, as to the Paganini Variations 
of Brahms, is very striking and very 
characteristic of Mr. Huneker’s style: 


Brahms and Paganini! 
a couple in-harness? 


Was ever so strange 
Caliban and Ariel, Jove 
and Puck. The stolid German, the vibratile 
Italian! Brahms has taken the little 
motive—a true fiddle motive—of Paganini and 
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and while its 
spiral spins are basking in the blue, he cogi 


tossed it ball-wise in the air, 
tates, and his thought is marvellously fine-spun. 
Webs of gold and diamond spiders and the 
great round sun splashing about, and then deep 
divings into the bowels of the firmament and 
growlings and subterranean rumblings, and all 
the while the poor maigre Paganini, a mere 
palimpsest for the terrible old man of Ham- 
burg, from whose pipe wreathed musical smoky 
metaphysics and whose eyes are fixed on the 
Kantean categories. 


And these sentences from the descrip- 
tion of Richard Strauss’s Also Sprach 
Zarathustra: 

In the sections Joys and Passions, the violins 
and ’celli sweep in mountainous curves of pas 
sion and then the ground began to slip 
under my feet. I grasped at the misty shad- 
ows of the grave song, and the tortuous and 
wriggling five-voiced fugue in Science seemed 
like some loathsome, foolish worm. The dance- 
chapter is shrilly bacchanalian. It may be the 
Over-Man dancing, but no human ever trod on 
such scarlet tones.—And the waltz melody! 
why, it is as common as mud, and intention- 
ally so, but it is treated with Promethean touch- 
es. When I reached the part called the Song 
of the Night Wanderer, I renounced Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms,—not with joy, but with 
doubt, despair, and defiance. Never shall I 
forget that screaming trumpet as it cut jag- 
gedly across the baleful gloom! 


We wish that we could quote some of 
the best passages in Mr. Huneker’s chap- 
ter on Tschaikowsky, and from the last 
few pages of the book, descriptive of 


Tristan und Isolde. It is all very re- 
markable writing, even to the layman; 
while the professional musician must 
often feel a tugging at his heart as he 
reads. We have said nothing of the 
technical part of these criticisms, for that 
must be left to the author’s confréres; 
yet we trust that no one will suppose this 
book to be purely and simply a bit of lit- 
erary work. It is very far from that— 
the book of one who is first of all a mu- 
sician and a trained critic. But naturally 
it is its literary phases that have most in- 
terested us—its richness of allusion, its 
vividness of presentation, its swiftness 
and certainty of touch. We cannot say 
why,but,as a whole,on reading it we are 
reminded of the critical manner of Mr. 
George Moore in his /impressions and 
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Opinions; yet Mr. Huneker’s work has 
far more vitality, more joyousness, more 
blood; and therefore we must in justice 
restrict our comparison to the general 


y] T is not the José Maria 
de Heredia of to-day 
whose portrait is 
here presented. The 
Parisian author of 
Les Trophées, who 
worked for forty 
years producing and 
polishing the sonnets which were crowned 
at once by the French Academy when 
they appeared, came honestly by his tra- 
dition of the excellent necessity of beauti- 
ful form for beautiful work. The Pa- 
risian of Cuban birth is the son of José 
Maria de Heredia, of whom an eminent 
Spanish critic wrote a few years ago: 
“No American poet is better known, and 
none for three-score years has better de- 
served his international fame.” 

Now, that this “American poet” is a 
little nearer us politically, although the 
approach is posthumous, there is no doubt 
that continental Americans will come by 
degrees into a livelier appreciation of his 
life and work than has been as yet the 
portion of this island-born genius of the 
Antilles. Has the house where he was 
born been marked by a tablet yet? If 
not, some antiquarian Yankee or society 
should not delay placing one. This poet 
was a patriot who suffered for Cuba 
Libre when Abraham Lincoln was still a 
child. He was an exile from Cuba for 
liberty’s sake in 1823, and took refuge 
in the United States, spending two years 
under the Stars and Stripes, and making 
prophecy of their future supremacy 
“from the equator to the pole,” after his 
beloved Cuba should have been freed 
from the tyrannies of Spanish rule. 

José Maria de Heredia was born in 
Santiago de Cuba December 31, 1803, 
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point of view and regard this last as rep- 
resenting in both writers a certain unde- 
fined indebtedness to France. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 


and died at Toluca, Mexico, May 12, 
1839. In his short life of less than six 
and thirty years he passed through many 
experiences, knew sorrow and _ success, 
struggle and joy, privation and prosper- 
ity as well in the facts of his career as in 
those emotional and psychic phases of life 
which make up so much of the spiritual 
history of every true poet. He was the 
son of a respected magistrate of Santi- 
ago, Don José Francisco de Heredia. His 
mother, the Donna Mercedes, was born a 
Campuzano, and was a distant cousin of 
her husband; both were descendants of a 
famous Spanish hero, and both were na- 
tives of the Spanish part of Santo Do- 
mingo, quitting that island for Cuba 
when the French held possession. 

The natural love of independence was 
strong in the poet from boyhood, and his 
education tended to foster his love of 
liberal ideas and democratic institutions. 
His father was a man of fine classical 
education, and began the training of his 
little boy in the Latin poets at a very 
early age. When he was only seven 
yearsof age,during aprofessional absence 
of his father in Caracas, the child was 
taken by his mother to Santo Domingo, 
where his education was continued by an 
uncle and the parish priest. These worthy 
men were so much delighted with the 
boy’s precocious advancement in Latin 
that they put a copy of Horace into his 
hands, and very naturally exclaimed with 
delight when he read aloud with ease 
from the book of their choice. 

Senor Don Zerolo, of Madrid, says that 
children mature more rapidly, intellectu- 
ally as well as physically, in southern 
climes, and that “many American writ- 
ers” have shown vigorous talent and cre- 
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ative ability at an early age, but that 
these have only come to be of value when 
followed up by thorough academic train- 
ing and careful cultivation. The point 
of view is interesting, when by American 
writers is meant only those of the West 
Indies or of South America who write 
and speak Spanish. The Madrid critic 
has no faintest thought of our Columbian 
galaxy of greater and lesser stars from 
the youthful days of the Cambridge men 
to our own. 


JOSE MARIA DE HEREDIA THE ELDER. 


The boy genius joined his father at 
Caracas when he was in his tenth year, 
and there continued his studies in the 
classics and in philosophy, and fitting 
for the University of Havana, where 
he was graduated in 1817 with honours 
when he was scarcely fifteen years of 
age. This is alittle ahead of the record 
of Harvard boys of that and a little later 
period, when seventeen years was not a. 
unusual age for a Bachelor of Arts. In 
1819 the young poet made his first jour- 
ney to Mexico, and published his first 
poem, “To Lesbia at Parting,’ wherein 
he exclaimed, with youth’s peculiar pleas- 
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ure in woe, that he was less troubled by 
the horror of parting than by the fear oi 
losing her love. Although he was gone 
only a little while, his fears were realised, 
and “Lesbia” gave her heart to a rival 
during his absence. 

The year following Heredia lost his 
beloved father, and during his first period 
of poetical activity wrote poems on 
“Misanthropy,” “Inconstancy” and kin- 
dred themes. He established himself in 
a small law practice at Matanzas, his 

studies at Puerto Principe 
having fitted him for his 
father’s profession, and his 
mood of mind making him 
desirous not to remain in 
Santiago. He was busier 
in literature than in the 
law, however, at this time, 
and was also associated 
with some other young 
men, ardent liberty-loving 
spirits, in establishing a 
journal, wherein his own 
prose and verse appeared, 
as well as in Havana. He 
did not believe himself a 
good enough lawyer to 
succeed in his profession 
in the capital of Cuba, al- 
though in his later life in 
Mexico this training served 
to make his fortune, while 
his poetry has made his 

fame. 
By little and little during 
his life at Matanzas and 
Puerto Principe, Heredia 
became deeply interested 
in the early struggles 
of the Cubans for free- 
dom from the Spanish 
yoke. The South American republics 
had freed themselves, and the “Pearl 
of the Antilles” had begun’ even 
so early in the century to throw off the 
oppressor’s yoke. At last, coming out 
openly, with poet’s pen and patriot’s voice, 
against the cruelties and tyrannies of 
Spanish officials, Heredia was accused of 
conspiracy, and became an exile from 
Cuba. By the aid of friends he escaped 
from the Spanish officers who were in 
search of him, and took refuge on a Bos- 
ton-bound ship which was in the harbour 
of Matanzas. Thus one of the chances 
which “ have laws as fixed as planets 
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are” took this lover of liberty into the 
United States by way of the Tea Party 
harbour. He remained two years, suf- 
fering many privations, and in the harsh 
climate, homesick and struggling, he laid 
the foundations of the malady which, only 
a few years later, cut short his life. He 
had hard work to get on in a land where 
after six months of arduous study he 
found himself able to speak only a little 
in the “horrible jargon of the English 
tongue,” and he was glad to go to Mex- 
ico. Before going he published in New 
York the first volume of his collected 
poems, bearing date, “Nueva York, 
1825.’ This was praised in Paris, Lon- 
(lon and Madrid, as well as in Havana, 
Valparaiso and Mexico. Fortune 
was kinder to the young poet in 
Mexico, where his fame had preceded 
him and his law training served him. He 
received appointment after appointment 
until he became in 1831 Chief Justice, 
and served in the commission which codi- 
fied the laws of the Mexican Republic. 
Sympathy with him was very strong 
on account of a sentence of perpetual 
banishment which had been pronounced 
against him in Cuba after his departure, 
and civil and literary honours were heaped 
upon him. For some time before he died, 
in the spring of 1839, Heredia had been 
connected with the college at Toluca, 
where his death took place. He was 
buried in the cemetery of the City of 
Mexico, 

The poetry of Heredia deserves a seri- 
ous critical consideration, which is a lit- 
tle apart from the personal intent of this 
article, and which would take more space 
than remains after giving the outline of 
his career. The proof of poetry is in the 
reading, and that of Heredia is no excep- 
tion to the rule that a poet can make you 
feel more of his quality in an hour than 
the most appreciative exponent of him 
can give you in a large volume. Heredia 
—or de Heredia, since only his democrazic 
notions kept him from his rightful use 
of the aristocratic “de,” which his son has 
resumed—was not free from the faults 
of his time and hour in poetry. He imi- 
tated Byron freely, as young poets of all 
nations did in the twenties, and he was 
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fond of classical allusions and high- 
sounding phrases, which mar enjoyment 
of his poems based on other literatures. 
But when he writes of Cuba or liberty, of 
the gentler affections, of the sublime, of 
the beautiful in nature or in human char- 
acter, of Niagara or of Washington, 
Heredia is a great poet; he thrills the 
sympathetic spirit with joy in his thought 
and his emotion, his perception and his 
expression, the lyric loveliness or the 
stately sweeping melody of his verse. His 
“Niagara” has been translated into all 
modern languages and the translation 
is a fairly good one. His prose essay on 
Washington is no less admirable than his 
poem written at Mount Vernon in 1824 
and saluting the man, 


Primero en paz y en guerra, 
Primero en el afecto de tu patria! 


This poem is full of an exalted enthu- 
siasm, though less perfect poetically than 
several others of his poems in praise of 
liberty, notably the one entitled “La Es- 
trella de Cuba,” wherein he expresses his 
longing wonder when the star of Cuba 
shall shine in serenity and when liberty 
shall shed its divine rays upon his native 
island. Ina striking poem, written while 
in the United States, and entitled, “On the 
Anniversary of the Fourth of July of 
1776,” there is a stanza of a peculiar sig- 
nificance. This, says Heredia, is the day 
when the people made known to the 
kings of earth that 


Man is free! and the sound of applause 

Monnts to the heavens 

God has made you equal, and lo! 

Whatsoever barbarian hand shall oppress you 

Insults the heavens, offends reason, 

Resists justice, holy and sublime. 

Struggle, heroes, conquer, and on your soil 

Peace and justice, liberty and light, honour 
and glory, 

Whose happy seed is in your blood, 

Shall spring in vigour. People of all the world, 

You are sons of one father. Live as brethren, 

And let the steel of vengeance 

Be reserved only for tyrants! 


Minna Caroline Smith. 





A SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


When the bells are tolling midnight, 
And a damp and chilly breeze, 
With a dismal kind of horror, 
Goes a moaning through the trees ; 
When you hear the creaky footsteps 
Softly treading all around, 
"Tis the sound of ghostly spectres 
Who have long been underground. 


With a grim and grisly rustling, 
Come they bustling, come they hustling, 
From beneath the mossy slab above theirdanka nd mould’ ring tomb. 
Then with ardour bold, Byronic, 
Tread a measure skeletonic, 
And declare their love platonic in the dark and dismal gloom. 


Then a cold and slimy shiver 
Goes a-shaking up your spine; 

And the gooseflesh, all a-quiver, 
Has a gruesome sort of time; 

For something on the ceiling 
Now is moving to and fro— 

*Tis a shadow, stealing, stealing, 
Of a form dead long ago. 


She, long lain with nose tip-tilted 
Toward the vegetation wilted, 
Lists again to him she jilted in the fleshly days of yore; 
But his cold, posthumous wooing 
Her sombre mood construing, 
Cannot win her, though he’s suing with the best of phantom lore. 


Though you have no superstition, 
Still you feel a ghastly fright, 

When this latest apparition 
Dawns upon your fearful sight. 

Now you wish the lights were burning— 
But you do not dare to rise, 

For the shadows, twisting, turning, 
Seem to stare with hollow eyes. 


He with patience persevering 
Utters words of love endearing 
Till the morning light now nearing, ends their spectral holiday; 
Then in quick, fantastic hurry 
Go the shades with flop and flurry— 
To their vaulted boudoirs scurry ere the breaking of the day. 


Envot 


Now the fearful night is over, 
And with day there comes the question— 
“Are spectres psychological 
Or simply indigestion?” 
Frederic Ranken. 
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THE FATES 


The dim grey past, the mother of mankind, 
Yields from her distaff weird the precious thread 


Into the present’s keeping. 


Fair she stands, 


Wanton or wife, as every man must choose. 
Fast through her hands the life unresting runs, 
And seeks to read the future’s shadowed face, 
Where each shall see the child of his desire 

In that last moment of unearthly light 

When flash the blades of her remorseless shears. 


John Curtis Underwood. 





THOMAS HARDY’S COUNTRY 


Scenes from the Wessex Novels 


Written and Illustrated from Copyright Photographs, taken expressly for this sertes 
by Clive Holland 


ILI. 

aN Two on a Tower we 

have a romance; a 

book of a different 

calibre and impor- 

tance from Tess. Here 

Thomas Hardy cross- 

es the borders of 

Wessex somewhat, 

and in the character 

of Lady Constantine he gives us a woman 
of the world in place of the rustic maid- 
ens “with primeval passions,” in which 
the novelist takes especial delight. Swith- 
in St. Cleeve, the young astronomer in 
whom Viviette, Lady Constantine, takes 
so deep an interest, is essentially a dream- 
er, and it speaks well for the skill of the 
narrator that Mr. Hardy arouses in the 
reader so satisfactory a curiosity con- 
cerning his doings. Lady Constantine 
herself is one more of those indiscreet, 
subtly emotional women among the fem- 
inine portraits of Thomas Hardy’s gal- 
lery. A woman at first so zxsthetically 
interested in the beauty of the astronomi- 
cal youth whom she accidentally found in 
possession of the “tower” on her estate as 
to simulate an enthusiasm which she did 
not feel for a science which she could not 
comprehend, and afterward to commit the 
indiscretion of allowing herself to fall in 


love with the lad, and seek to cover her 
great faux pas and legitimatise her and 
Swithin’s child with true Wessex irony, 


by her marriage with a bishop! 

The story opens with Lady Constan- 
tine’s arrival, on a clear wintry afternoon, 
at the entrance to her domain, Welland 
House, situated a little off the old Mel- 
chester (Salisbury) road at Milborne St. 
Andrew. She gazes at the surrounding 
country through the field gate, and her 
attention is riveted by “the central fea- 
ture of the middle distance, a cir- 
cular isolated hill, of no great elevation, 

covered with fir-trees.” This hill 
“was yet further marked out from the gen- 
eral landscape by having on its summit 
a tower in the form of a classical column, 
which, though partly immersed in the 
plantation, rose above the tree-tops to a 
considerable height.” It was this tower 
(compounded of two such memorials, the 
other being situated near Charborough ) 
that was destined to play so important a 
part in the history of Lady Constantine 
and Swithin St. Cleeve. It is now, owing 
to the growth of the surrounding trees, 
only possible to catch a glimpse of the 
column from a few stated points. 

This “fir-shrouded hill-top,” we are told, 
“was (according to some antiquaries) 

an old Roman camp with the 
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remains of an outer and inner vallum, a 
winding path leading up between their 
overlapping ends by an easy ascent . . .” 

It was up this ascent that the writer 
climbed recently to find, as so frequently 
happened during his pilgrimage in Wes- 
sex, the description of the book accurately 
fitting the actuality of nature. “The 
gloom and solitude which prevailed round 
the base were remarkable ; some 
boughs and twigs rubbed the pillar’s sides 
or occasionally clicked in catching each 
other. The sob of the environing trees 
was here expressly manifest. Below the 
level of their summits the masonry was 
lichen-stained and mildewed, for the sun 
never pierced the moaning cloud of blue- 
black vegetation. . 

It was not for some months that Lady 
Constantine found an opportunity of 
visiting the spot which had aroused her 
curiosity on the afternoon of her home- 
coming. However, one day in February 
she drove out and directed that the car- 
riage should enter the gate of one of the 
fields surrounding the hill, and put her 
down as close to the base of the hill as 
possible. She climbed the outer slope of 


the old earthworks and entered the wood, 
prompted partially by curiosity and par- 


tially by a desire to vary the monotony, 
by even so mild an adventuring, of her 
curiously lonely and uninteresting life. 
She discovered the doorway at the foot 
of the column, and finding it unfastened, 
pushed it open, and ascended the stair- 
case. On the top she was brought face 
to face with the youthful astronomer, 
who at first is too occupied with the cy- 
clone which he states is taking place in 
the sun to pay any attention to her pres- 
ence, even when she addresses him. 
When he at length looks up, it is to be 
mutually enamoured, and it is with the 
history of these two persons, so strangely 
thrown together, that the story is con- 
cerned. The main interest of the tale it 
is somewhat difficult to locate with exact- 
ness, the whole plot turning upon Lady 
Constantine’s matrimonial experiment 
with Swithin—which proves to be a big- 
amous one, as her husband, Sir Blount, 
was still alive at the time—and her singu- 
lar method of adjusting matters and of 
saving her reputation by her marriage 
with the Bishop of Melchester. Her 
death from failure of the heart on the day 
when she again meets Swithin, on his re- 


The Bookman 


turn from South Africa, whence he had 
gone to pursue his astronomical studies, 
is the method of disposal of a character 
whimsical and elusive as any the novelist 
has depicted. } 

The scene of the final novel of our 
quintette of selected stories is to all in- 
tents and purposes laid in the extreme 
south of Wessex (Portland), with an oc- 
casional transference of that scene to 
London. The Well-Beloved, which has 
the illuminating sub-title of “a Sketch of 
a Temperament,” is chiefly concerned 
with the doings of one Jocelyn Pierston, 
a successful artist, son of a quarry owner, 
and three generations of Avices—the 
first of whom was Avice Caro, the girl 
playmate of his childhood’s days on the 
island, and the last the granddaughter, 
and one Marcia Bencomb, with whom the 
vacillating Jocelyn philanders and even- 
tually marries. 

The novelist in the preface to the stand- 
ard edition of the book gives this ex- 
planation of the elusive character of the 
story, which without it would appear 
scarcely more than a shadowy puppet- 
show, and a peg on which to hang some 
fine and unsurpassed descriptions of the 
island scenery and atmospheric condi- 
tions in South Wessex. “The peninsula, 
carved by time out of a single stone,” we 
are told, “has been for centuries 
immemorial ‘the home of a curious and 
almost distinctive people, cherishing 
strange beliefs and singular customs, now 
for the most part obsolescent. Fancies, 
like certain soft-wooded plants which 
cannot bear the silent inland frosts, but 
thrive by the sea in the roughest of 
weather, seem to grow up naturally here, 
in particular among those natives who 
have no active concern in the labours of 
the ‘isle.’ Hence, it is a spot apt to gen- 
erate a type of personage like the charac- 
ter imperfectly sketched in these pages— 
a native of natives—whom some may 
choose to call a fantast, but whom 
others may see only as one that gave ob- 
jective continuity and a name to a deli- 
cate dream.” 

This dream is, it may be remarked, the 
feminine alter ego of the man, but, after 
all, not merely that. The “well-beloved” 
is not only the other-self, but the ideal 
other-self, which even less often material- 
ises to reward the most earnest of seek- 
ers. 
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The Bookman 


“THE SOB OF THE ENVIRONING TREES WAS HERE EXPRESSLY MANIFEST. 
BELOW THE LEVEL OF THEIR SUMMITS THE MASONRY 
WAS LICHEN-STAINED AND MILDEWED.” 


The village of Portland lies on the 
landward side of the “Isle of Slingers” 
as it is named in the novel, facing almost 
northwest, a conglomeration of houses 
and stone sheds built in tiers one above 
the other up the steep hillside. Above the 
highest towers the green and then grey 
slope marking the summit. The main 
street of the townlet, which “is connected 
with the mainland by a long, thin neck of 
pebbles—unparallelled in its kind in Eu- 
rope,” is exceedingly steep, «nd leads into 
the centre of the once island, now penin- 
sula, “that stretches out like the head of 
a bird into the English Channel.” It was 
up this Street of Wells (as it is called in 
the story) that Jocelyn Pierston on a 
summer afternoon climbed on his way to 
the eastern village. He was paying one 
of his periodical visits to his birthplace, 
which he had left in youth to become a 
sculptor. He felt warm and sat down 
opposite a cottage to rest. The whirr and 


saw-saw of the quarry- 
men and stone-sawyers 
at work came to him as 
he sat, a sound familiar 
enough in his be »vhoc od, 
but now strange and 
familiar at one and the 
same time. In the cot- 
tage lived a Mrs. Caro 
and her daughter 
Avice, the latter hav- 
ing been the playmate 
of his childhood. He 
enters the cottage, and 
while talking to her 
mother Avice herself 
makes her appearance: 
and, notwithstanding 
that she has grown up 
(her age is about 
eighteen) and he has 
attained almost to 
man’s estate, greets her 
returned playfellow 
with a_ kiss. Jocelyn 
gives a start of sur- 
prise, which escapes the 
girl, but not the eyes of 
her mother, who re- 
proves her: “Avice— 
my dear Avice! Why 
—what are you doing? 
Don’t you know that 
you’ve grown up to be 
a woman since Jocelyn 
—Mr. Pierston—was last down herer 
Of course, you mustn’t do now as you 
used to do three or four years ago!” 

When Jocelyn, who protests somewhat 
ineffectively that he expected the form of 
greeting he had received, has gone. her 
mother pursues her lecture on Avice’s 
impropriety. The girl herself, with the 
simplicity of manners which runs like a 
thread through this story of primitive 
folk, who, till at all events recently, had 
several curious customs altogether out of 
keeping with the age in which they live, 
said simply enough, “I—I didn’t think 
about how I was altered I used to 
kiss him, and he used to kiss me before 
he went away.” 

The girl goes out into the garden at 
the back of her mother’s dwelling to ex- 
piate her impropriety and to celebrate her 
newly acquired sense of womanhood 
and shame and grief with tears. Jocelyn, 
not finding his father at home, also goes 









out into his garden, 
which abuts on that 
of the Caros. He 
hears Avice sobbing 
and moaning out, 
“Oh, what shall I do, 
what shall I do! . 
So bold as it was—so 
shameless! . . . He 
will never forgive 
me—never, never 
like me again! He'll 
think me a forward 
hussy—” 

Jocelyn after hear- 
ing this retreats as 
quickly as he can, but 
he is conscious that 
he is not displeased 
either by the girl’s 
difficulty in seeing 
anything out of the 
way in het action, or 
by the fact that she is 
distressed lest she 
should by it have lost 
his good opinion. 

But with the diffi- 
culty he labours un- 
der all through his 
life hé is unable to 
feel that love has 
come rather than the 
mere elusive fancy of 
the ideal, which already has on several 
occasions caused him trouble. 

During the month of his holiday he 
sees much of Avice, and for a time is de- 
luded into thinking that she is, after all, 
the “well-beloved” of his errant search. 
The night before he is to leave again for 
London he has a tryst with Avice at King 
Henry the Eighth’s castle (which lies on 
a sandstone promontory almost straight 
across from the townlet of Portland on 
the mainland, behind which is Budmouth- 
Regis (Weymouth). He is on his way 
thither when he is overtaken by a boy 
with a note. It is from Avice, who, 
doubtless from the newly awakened sense 
of the alteration which has taken place in 
them both since his last visit, declines to 
keep the tryst, saying, after an explana- 
tion which shows the subtility of the nov- 
elist’s characterisation, “On the whole, 
therefore, it is best that I should not come 
—if only for appearances—and meet you 
at the time and place suggesting the cus- 





Thomas Hardy’s Country 


“THE MAIN STREET 





THE STREET OF WELLS.” 


tom, to others than ourselves, at least if 
known.” 

The “custom” referred to, it may be 
remarked, being one involving privileges 
as a rule coincident only with marriage, 
but given freely before the actual cere- 
mony—till a comparatively recent period 
—by the primitive inhabitants of the Isle 
of Slingers. One is left somewhat in 
doubt as to how much this revolt against 
custom is caused by Avice’s half-culti- 
vated refinement and how much by a 
latent fear that Jocelyn would despise her 
for yielding to it. 

Jocelyn, disappointed at Avice’s failure 
to meet him—not, however, angry with 
her; which serves to show how fleeting 
and unsubstantial was her assumption of 
the role of the “well-beloved” in his eyes 
—goes on toward Budmouth. While 
walking along the shore road he meets a 
woman almost overpowered by the wind, 
which has risen to the force of a gale. 
This woman, the daughter of a Mr. Ben- 
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“THE VILLAGE OF 
SHEDS BUILT 


PORTLAND . . . A 
IN TIERS ONE ABOVE 


comb, he assists. She is running away in 


a fit of anger at her father’s treatment of 


her. Her destination is also London. 
They shelter for some hours under one 
of the lerrets (a large, stoutly built boat ) 
and then proceed to a hotel at Budmouth, 
and next morning to London. Mean- 
while, the “well-beloved’”” has assumed, 
with the rapidity which is so elusive and 
startling both to Jocelyn himself and to 
the reader, the form of this woman, 
Marcia Bencomb. They live at a hotel 
together for some days while waiting to 
be married, and then eventually quarrel 
(before the ceremony can be performed ) 
over their respective parents and the mer- 
its of a feud which had existed for many 
years between them. They part; and 
Jocelyn suffers from several incursions of 
the “well-beloved” into the temple he had 
prepared for the “well-beloved.”” Twenty 
years pass, and he again finds himself in 
the isle, present at the funeral of his 
Avice, who had married and left behind 
her a daughter, also called Avice, who in 
time becomes another of the elusive 
visions of Jocelyn Pierston’s “well-be- 
loved.” 

This Ann Avice haunts him after his 


CONGLOMERATION OF HOUSES AND STONE 
THE OTHER UP THE STEEP HILI SIDE.” 


return to London, and he takes a lease of 
“Sylvania Castle,’ one of the few impor- 
tant residences on the isle, and settles 
there in the hope of his ideal ultimately 
materialising in the form of this second 
Avice. Some of the finest pictures of 
local scenery and atmospheric conditions 
are found in this portion of the narrative. 
Avice the Second’s temperament, Jocelyn 
discovers, is affected strangely by the 
weather. “Among other things,” we are 
told, “he observed that she often 
anxious when it rains. If, after a wet 
day, a golden streak appeared in the sky 
over Deadman’s Bay, under a lid of cloud 
(as it frequently does), her manner was 
joyous and her tread light.” Avice, at 
Jocelyn’s behest, returns with him to 
London as a servant. 

But the ‘“well-beloved” in the case of 
Avice the Second proves as elusive as 
that of Avice the First, and when Pier- 
ston confesses to the former that he was 
the “false young man” of whom her 
mother had spoken, she refuses to have 
anything more to do with him. Pressed 
for a reason why she will not accept his 
offer of marriage, she confesses that she 
is already married, having fallen a victim 
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“THE ONCE ISLAND, 


OF A 


NOW PENINSULA, 
BIRD INTO 


to the “island custom,” the fear of which 
had probably lost Pierston to her mother 
as a husband. 

This revelation causes the return of 
Pierston and Avice to Portland. After 
inspecting the register of marriages, and 
hnding that Avice’s story of marriage is 
true, Jocelyn leaves her. 

Another period of twenty years passes, 
and the wanderer once more returns to 
his birthplace, having lived during the 
time elapsed mostly in Rome and abroad. 
He finds Avice the Second a widow, and 
her daughter a young woman of about 
eighteen—a modernised and educated 
edition of her own mother and grand- 
mother. 

Avice the Third enters upon the scene 
of Pierston’s life as her two former name- 
sakes had done in the past. Of this third 
incarnation the novelist says, “He ( Pier- 
ston) was subject to gigantic fantasies 
still. In spite of himself, the sight of the 
new moon, as representing one who, by 
her so-called inconstancy, acted up to his 
own idea of a migratory Well-Beloved, 
made him feel as if his wraith in a 
changed sex had suddenly looked over 
the horizon at him.” 

In some respects the third Avice has 
more of her grandmother’s temperament 


THAT STRETCHES OUT LIKE THE HEAD 


THE ENGLISH CHANNEL.” 


than of her mother’s, for we are told that 
she “the flippant, harmless 
freedom of the watering-place *Miss’,” 
acquired during her life at a boarding- 
school at Sandbourne (Bournemouth ). 
Taught by past experiences, Jocelyn care- 
fully guarded the secret that he had 
aforetime courted her mother and even 
grandmother! ‘Like her granny, she was 
too inexperienced to be reserved,” and 
the strange courtship, on account of this, 
proceeds apace. Pierston takes lodgings 
at Budmouth; but finds many opportuni- 
ties to come over to the island and take 
evening walks sometimes with Avice the 
Third alone, sometimes with her mother 
as chaperon. With true Hardy selective- 
ness, Henry the Eighth’s Castle, which 
might have turned the course of events in 
her grandmother's day, is made the scene 
of Avice’s enlightenment as_ regards 
Jocelyn’s intentions. In this castle, open 
to the sky, placed on the very verge of 
the rag-stone cliff, Pierston consults with 
the mother as to her daughter’s feelings, 
to discover that the former at least would 
not be averse to an alliance which had 
just eluded her and her mother before. 
Pierston somewhat neglects his court- 
ship after this moonlight excursion to 
the castle, but returns to the island to bid 


possessed 








“KING HENRY THE EIGHTH’S CASTLE, WHIC 


Avice’s mother good-by. Mrs. Pierston, 
for such is her married name, is ill, and 
Avice the Third agrees, on her mother’s 
representations, to marry Jocelyn. After 
Mrs. Pierston’s recovery she and Avice 
visit London; during which the final ar- 
rangements for the marriage are made. 
They then return to the island where 
Jocelyn was to follow them for the event. 
He does so in due course only to find 
Mrs. Pierston again seriously ill, and 
while she lies a-bed, on what was to have 
been the wedding morn, Avice her daugh- 
ter steals from the house in the company 
of a young Jersey man named Leverre— 
the son of Marcia Bencomb, whose image 
had supplanted that of Avice the First 
for a brief period in Jocelyn Pierston’s 
errant fancy. 

Thus to some extent was justice done 
to the memory of that first Avice, whom 
Jocelyn had jilted. 

Jocelyn in the end marries Marcia, but 
makes it perfectly plain to her that she is 


H LIES ON A SANDSTONE PROMONTORY.” 


not, after all, the “well-beloved” of his 
life-long search. She marries him, ap- 
parently, because she ought to have done 
so some forty years previous. 

Avice the Third by this arrangement 
becomes Pierston’s daughter-in-law by 
marriage; she is forgiven and provided 
with a house at Sandbourne, where she 
had secretly met her future husband 
while still a girl at the finishing school. 

The novel thus ended is so unlike any 
other of the writer’s works that it must 
be classed by itself as a more than slightly 
fantastic study of an unusual tempera- 
ment. The story probably interests the 
general reader chiefly because of its very 
elusiveness, and those who know the Isle 
of Slingers and its ways because of the 
fidelity of its descriptive portions. But 
it is one of the few novels of Thomas 
Hardy of which it is possible to give a 
synopsis without robbing the story of its 
chief charm. 

(Conclusion. ) 





"4 GOLDEN STREAK APPEARED IN THE SKY OVER DEADMAN’S BAY.” 








“IN THIS CASTLE, OPEN TO THE SKY, PLACED ON THE VERY VERGE OF THE RAG-STONE 
, mae 
CLIFF, PIERSTON CONSULTS WITH THE MOTHER AS TO HER DAUGHTER S FEELINGS. 
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From a drawing made in 1895 by Janet Mary Oliphant. 


MRS. 


Most of us instinctively attribute to 
those whose writings have charmed us 
equally engaging personal qualities, de- 
spite the painful revelations which the 
disclosure of the truth has too often 
forced us to accept. But sometimes our 
ideal does not suffer even under the 
disillusioning light of biography. There 
are painful revelations in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
own story, but they arouse pity rather 
than scorn and strengthen rather than 
weaken affectionate admiration for the 


*The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. 
M. O. W. Oliphant. Arranged and edited by 
Mrs. Harry Coghill. With two portraits. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.50. 


OLIPHANT’S 


OWN STORY.* 


The dominant note of the book 
is sincerity. An autobiography may be 
candid, but not sincere. There is always 
a temptation to pose, to analyse motives 
with a self-conscious eye to the effect, to 
be frank, but not quite honest. But there 
is nothing of this in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
book. It was begun as a record for her 
children. When the last one died she laid 
down the pen. “And now here I am all 
alone,” she says. “I cannot write any 
more.” But she gave permission to those 
who loved her to deal with the record as 
they saw fit; and Mrs. Coghill, who was 
a relative and who was much with her in 
her griefs and troubles, has interpreted 


writer. 





Mrs. Oliphant’s Own Story 


this permission judiciously and has told 
the world all that it has the right to know 
of a singularly noble and heroic life. 
Apart from the position which Mrs. Oli- 
phant won in literature, the book is a hu- 
man document of the highest value. It 
holds the attention from beginning to 
end. Mere extracts cannot do justice to 
its engrossing fascination. It should be 
read entire; and when it is so read the 
pathos of the narrative will enter into the 
reader’s own life. Only a hundred and 
fifty pages—a third part of the volume— 
are devoted to the “Autobiography,” the 
rest contain the “Letters;’ but many 
more minute and laborious works have 
been less vivid and intimate. Yet in no 
case has either Mrs. Oliphant or her edi- 
tor indulged in any rending of the sanc- 
tity of private life. Details that should 
be withheld from personal friends are 
not exposed to the gaze of strangers. 
There is nothing to arouse or satisfy vul- 
gar curiosity. There are no hints of 
scandal, nor is there any occasion for 
such hints. The book appeals not to lov- 
ers of gossip, but to lovers of literature ; 
and to them its appeal is irresistible. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s life was not a remark- 
able one in its outward events. She had 
a singularly quiet and secluded girlhood. 
She was born in Midlothian; on the 1oth 
of June, 1828 ; but six years later the fam- 
ily removed to Glasgow, and later to Liv- 
erpool. The father was a man of small 
means, with a distaste for society. “I 
never was at a dance till after my mar- 
riage,” Mrs. Oliphant says, “never went 
out, never saw anybody at home.” But 
the mother, “the old type of Scotch 
mother,” was a sensible and well-read 
woman, not demonstrative nor caressing, 
but passionately fond of her daughter. 
There were books and magazines in the 
house, and the little Margaret early be- 
gan to take an interest in them. She be- 
gan to amuse herself with writing quite 
naturally; she does not intimate any 
premature signs of genius, nor does she 
explain how that remarkable novel, Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland, was written at the 
age of twenty-one. The curious picture 
of the conditions under which she did her 
work deserves to be reproduced : 


I had no table, even, to myself, much less 
a room to work in, but sat at the corner of 
the family table with my writing book, with 
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everything going on as if I had been making 
a shirt instead of writing a book. Our rooms 
in those days were sadly wanting in artistic 
arrangement. The table was in the middle of 
the room, the centre round which everybody 
sat with the candles or lamp upon it. My 
mother sat always at needlework of some kind, 
and talked to whoever might be present, and 
I took my share in the conversation, going on 
all the same with my story, the little groups of 
imaginary persons, those other talks evolving 
themselves quite undisturbed. It would put 
me out now to have some one sitting at the 
same table talking while I worked—at least I 
would think it put me out, with that sort of 
conventionalism which grows upon one. But 
up to this date (1888) I have never been shut 
up in a separate room, or hedged off with any 
observances. My study, all the study I have 
ever attained to, is the little second drawing- 
room where all the (feminine) life of the 
house goes on, and I don’t think I have ever 
had two hours undisturbed (except at night, 
when everybody is in bed) during my whole 
literary life. Miss Austen, I believe, wrote in 
the same way, and very much for the same 
reason, but at her period the natural flow of 
life took another form. The family were half 
ashamed to have it known that she was not 
just a young lady like the others, doing her 
embroidery. Mine were quite pleased to mag- 
nify me, and to be proud of my work, but 
always with a hidden sense that it was an 
admirable joke, and no idea that any special 
facilities or retirement was necessary. 


Margaret Oliphant Wilson married her 
cousin, Francis Oliphant, on the fourth of 
May, 1852, and passed from this quiet 
life to a struggle which lasted until her 
death. Her husband was a designer of 
painted windows—a profession that 
might have been remunerative; but he 
did not have the faculty of getting on, 
and presently the state of his health com- 
pelled a journey southward. He died in 
Rome in 1859, leaving his widow penni- 
less with three children to support. Thus 
Mrs. Oliphant’s career of unending la- 
bour and bitter sorrow began. “I was 
young still,” she says, “thirty-one, and 
never self-confident. And there we 
waited six weeks until my baby was born 
—he as fair and sweet and healthful as if 
everything had been well with us.” But 
she had already made her beginning in 
literature—a baker’s dozen of novels, 
mostly forgotten now, and not unde- 
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servedly—and in the midst of her dis- 
couragements she turned to work again. 
She settled in Edinburgh for the winter, 
then went to Ealing, where she lived un- 
til the education of her boys at Eton drew 
her to Windsor, her home for the rest of 
her days. And from henceforth her busy 
pen never rested. Mrs. Oliphant admits 
that she was angry when people talked of 
her amazing industry; but no other 
phrase expresses it. The list of her pub- 
lished books and magazine articles is in- 
credibly long. Novels (seventy-five or 
more), biographies, histories, books of 
criticism, short stories, papers on almost 
every subject but politics—perhaps no 
writer ever did more in thirty years than 
she. Her little daughter died—a loss to 
which she recurred again and again with 
passionate grief—but she had her two 
sons to provide for ; and when her brother 
came to her broken in health and spirits, 
she unhesitatingly took a new burden on 
her shoulders, cared for him until the end, 
and added his family to her own. It is 
a sad story; and the saddest part of it is 
that the sacrifice was all in vain. Her 


elder son disappointed her hopes before 
he died; her younger, on whom she 


leaned more and more, followed him into 
the grave; her nephew, Frank, whose ca- 
reer had begun bravely, also was taken 
away from her. Such trials would have 
crushed most women; but Mrs. Oliphant 
battled against them, impatient because 
she was permitted to live so long, and yet 
working strenuously to the last. “I have 
always had to think of other people,” she 
says, “and to plan everything—for my 
own pleasure, it is true, very often, but al- 
ways in subjection to the necessity which 
bound me to them. . . . I have not been 
able to rest, to please myself, to take the 
pleasures that have come in my way, but 
have always been forced to go on without 
pause. When my poor brother’s family 
fell upon my hands, and especially when 
there was a question of Frank’s educa- 
tion, I remember that I said to myself, 
having then, perhaps, a little stirring of 
ambition, that I must make up my mind 
to think no more of that, and that to 
bring up the boys for the service of God 
was better than to write a fine novel, sup- 
posing that it was in me to do so.” But 
those who have read Salem Chapel, or 
The Perpetual Curate, or Agnes, or The 
Wizard’s Son may well think that the 
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fine novel has been written after all. “In 
this my resolution which I did make,’ 
Mrs. Oliphant adds, “I was only follow- 
ing my instincts, it being in reality easier 
to me to keep on with a flowing sail, to 
keep my household and make a number 
of people comfortable, at the cost of in- 
cessant work, and an occasional great 
crisis of anxiety, than to live the self-re- 
strained life which the greater artist im- 
poses on himself.” 

Yet at times the strain seemed almost 
too much. Life was “always at hard, if 
not at high pressure.” The victim was 
like Prometheus, ‘‘the man chained to the 
rock, with the vultures swooping down 
upon him.” Mrs. Oliphant had no gift 
for small economies ; she could not scrimp 
and save. It might have been better had 
she been more frugal. She “managed to 
pay everything and do everything, to stint 
nothing,’ though there were moments 
when “the way seemed to end and the 
rocks to close in; but the corner was al- 
ways rounded, the road opened up 
again.” She tells a story of one experi- 
ence of this kind, how a fortunate and un- 
expected offer from the Graphic saved 
her from a miserable anxiety. ‘I man- 
aged it somehow, thank God!” she says. 
“Tf I had not had unbroken health, and a 
spirit almost criminally elastic, I could 
not have done it. I ought to have been 
worn out by work, and crushed by care, 
half a hundred times by all rules, but | 
never was so. To tempt Provi- 
dence or to trust God, which was it? .. . 
I pay the penalty in that I shall not leave 
anything behind me that will live. What 
does it matter? Nothing at all now— 
never anything to speak of. At my most 
ambitious of times I would rather my 
children had remembered me as their 
mother than in any other way, and my 
friends as their friend. And now that 
there are no children to whom to leave 
any memory, and the friends drop day by 
day, what is the reputation of a circulat- 
ing library to me? An infinitude 
of pains and labour, and all to disappear 
like the stubble and the hay. Yet who 
knows? The little faculty may grow a 
bigger one in the more genial land to 
come, where one will have no need to 
think of the boiling of the daily pot. In 
the meantime it was good to have kept 
the pot boiling and maintained the cheer- 
ful household fire so long, though it is 
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smouldering and out in darkness now.” 
Intolerable as the darkened hearth seemed 
at times, urgent as the longing was for 
death to end all, Mrs. Oliphant’s elastic- 
ity of spirit did not wholly fail. “I 
would not say I have had an unhappy 
life. Sometimes I am miserable 

always there is in me the sense that I 
may have active cause to be at any mo- 
ment—always the gnawing pangs of 
anxiety, and deep, deep dissatisfaction 
beyond words, and the sense of helpless- 
ness, which of itself is despair. And yet 
there are times when my heart jumps up 
in the old unreasonable way, and I am— 
yes, happy—though the word seems so 
inappropriate—without any cause for it, 
with so many causes the other way. I 
wonder whether this is want of feeling, 
or mere temperament and elasticity, or if 
it is a special compensation— Werena my 
heart licht I wad dee’—Grizel Hume 
must have had the same.” It is interest- 
ing to listen to the testimony of Mrs. 
Coghill, in a passage which must be 
quoted for the illumination it gives of the 
most agreeable side of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
character : 

It is certain that if she had had no moral 
qualities except courage, she could not have 
toiled on as she did: a saving sense of humour, 
a great capacity to enjoy what was really 
comic, and everything that was beautiful made 
life easier to her, and “the great joy of doing 
kindnesses” was one never absent from her. 
So that whatever suffering might be lying in 
wait to seize upon her solitary hours, there 
was always a pleasant welcome and talk of the 
very best to be found in her modest drawing- 
room. If the were congenial, her 
charm of manner awoke, her simple fitness of 
speech clothed every subject with life and grace, 
her beautiful eyes shone (they never sparkled), 
and the spell of her exquisite womanliness 
made a charmed circle around her. She was 
never a beautiful woman at any time of her 
life, though for many years she was a very 
pretty one, but she had, as a family inheri- 
tance, lovely hands, which were constantly 
busy in what she called her idle time, with 
some dainty sewing or knitting; she had those 
wonderful eyes which kept their beauty to the 
last minute of her life, and she had a most 
exquisite daintiness in all her ways and in the 
very atmosphere about her, which was “pure 
womanly.” 


visitors 


“God alone knows what was the an- 


guish of these years!” the sufferer cries. 
And yet her heart was light and she did 
not die. Is the contradiction incredible? 
Those who know themselves how pain 
and joy are intermingled will not think 
so. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s opinion of her own 
work was not, as has been seen, an ex- 
alted one. She speaks of it as “acci- 
dental,” a matter of daily labour—she 
wonders how Trollope (whose work she 
admired) can talk about his characters 
as he does. Yet this indifference did not 
arise from any lack of absorption in the 
task of composition. Over parts of Salem 
Chapel she sat up all night, stirred to the 
very bottom of her mind. Occasionally 
her books pleased her, but very often they 
did not. Few competent judges will de- 
ny that Mrs. Oliphant has a remarkable 
command of language and a subtle gift 
of style. But she does not -boast even of 
this. “I have always had my sing-song,” 
she says, “guided by no sort of law, but 
by my ear, which was in its way fastidi- 
ous to the cadence and measure that 
pleased me ; but it is bewildering to me in 
my perfectly artless art, if I may use the 
word at all, to hear of the elaborate ways 
of forming and enhancing style, and all 
the studies for that end.” It has been be- 
wildering, too, to others. Of course, a 
style like Mrs. Oliphant’s does not in- 
variably reach perfection, and suffers 
sometimes by small slips andinaccuracies ; 
but it is easy, vivid, flowing and often 
curiously felicitous in its turns of phrase. 

There are various references in the 
“Letters” to her characters, but most of 
these are casual and somewhat disap- 
pointing. She seldom speaks as explic- 
itly as she does in Mr. Wentworth’s case, 
Mr. Wentworth being the young priest 
in The Perpetual Curate. She tells John 
Blackwood that she is “very much com- 
forted and exhilarated” by his commen- 
dation. Mr. Wentworth, she says, is a 
favourite of hers, and she means to be- 
stow the very greatest care upon him. “I 
think,” she adds, “I have materials in my 
hands for a little exhibition of all the 
three parties in the Church.” And she 
goes on to discuss the curate’s position 
with a remarkably clear apprehension of 
the issues involved. Mrs. Oliphant, it 
must be remembered, was of the Scotch 
Church, though there is in one of her 
later letters a reference to her attendance 
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at early communions at the parish church 
at Windsor ; and the atmosphere in which 
she grew up was certainly not friendly 
to Anglicanism. Yet her Anglican 
clergymen are marvellously real, and it is 
only now and then that one is able to de- 
tect a false note. In this respect her 
work may be compared with Trollope’s, 
though it is on the whole less accurate 
than his. Trollope admits, however, 
that when he wrote The Warden and 
Barchester Towers he had but a remote 
acquaintance with archdeacons and bish- 
ops. Even more amazing is Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s confession that she wrote Salem 
Chapel with no more knowledge of the 
ways of dissenters than she had obtained 
through occasional attendance at the ser- 
vices of a little congregation in Liver- 
pool. For the absolute fidelity of her 
picture here is beyond question. It is 
only another: illustration of the strange 
power to absorb impressions, half uncon- 
sciously, which characterises writers of 
imaginative literature. Mrs. Oliphant no 


more had to be a dissenter to write Salem 
Chapel than Shakespeare had to be a law- 
yer to write The Merchant of Venice. In 
another letter she confesses to a “weak- 
ness” for Lucilla Marjoribanks. Many of 


us will share this feeling. Perhaps it 
would not be far from the truth to say 
that in some respects at least Lucilla is 
her most admirable feminine creation. 
The story in which she appears is full of 
the keenest humour; and it has long di- 
vided with Jane Austen’s Emma the af- 
fections of the present writer as a master- 
piece of amiable sarcasm. 

Such references as these are scanty; 
and Mrs. Oliphant never follows her 
characters, as Miss Austen did, after they 
have disappeared from the reader’s view. 
She does not tell us whether Lottie Des- 
pard was restored to love as well as to 
art, or which young man Hester Vernon 
finally married. She insists that she 
hates to talk about studying human na- 
ture or anything of that kind, and that 
she is really not a very observant person. 
3ut this utterance cannot be swallowed 
unsalted. No doubt she did not con- 
sciously make “copy” of her friends, but 
her active mind must have been constantly 
open to impressions. Certainly the writ- 
er of Salem Chapel went through the 
world with her eyes open. Perhaps 
some of the letters which Mrs. Coghill 
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says are lost might have enabled us to 
trace more closely in her novels her own 
personal experiences. She made use of 
these, as all writers do. Readers of Ag- 
nes will remember how the lonely young 
wife, soon to be a mother, found consola- 
tion in the picture of “The Visitation” in 
the Pitti Gallery at Florence. Mrs. Oli- 
phant went to that exquisite interpreta- 
tion of the story of Elizabeth and Mary 
in similar circumstances; “I had no wo- 
man to go to, to be comforted,” she says, 
“except these two.” Again, her account 
in a letter to her nephew of Dr. Bridge’s 
playing in Westminster Abbey must have 
suggested to her one of the best scenes in 
Within the Precincts, which was written 
just after. 

Mrs. Oliphant hated all the processes 
of lionising, and it is obvious that she 
neither gave nor took much pleasure in 
society. But she had many intimate 
friends, and she did many kind acts for 
others. She tells a rather ill-natured 
story of Aytoun, but usually there is noth- 
ing in her record to wound the feelings 
of anyone. “I have one gift that. I know 
of,” she says, “and I am a little proud of 
it. It is that of making people talk—at 
least, of making some people talk.” She 
certainly drew out the best in Carlyle. 
He may have been a monster to others, 
but he was kind and genial to her. He 
spoke enthusiastically of her Life of Irv- 
ig—saying that she was “worth whole 
cartloads of Mulocks and Brontés and 
things of that sort.” This was perhaps a 
little unfair to the author of Jane Eyre, 
but certainly the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, was getting at that time more 
praise than she deserved. It was Mrs. 
Oliphant, indeed, who introduced Miss 
Mulock to Mr. Blackett, the publisher— 
a fact to which she refers with some bit- 
terness; for she could not help seeing 
that Miss Mulock was immensely in- 
ferior to herself as an artist, though she 
reachedat abound an extraordinary meas- 
ure of popularity. Another friend of hers 
was Mrs. Ritchie (Anne Thackeray), 
whom she met, with Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and his wife (Thackeray’s other daugh- 
ter), at Interlaken. She admired Thack- 
eray greatly, and doubtless this was one 
bond between them. Principal Tulloch 
and his wife she had a great affection for ; 
she wrote a Life of the Principal after 
he died. Mr. Kinglake, the historian, 














and Mr. Hutton, the editor of the Spec- 
tator, were two of her constant friends 
and admirers. She met Tennyson, who 
was very rude to her, and Ruskin and 
George Macdonald. But she went com- 
paratively little into society in general. 
Her residence at Windsor brought her 
into relations with the Queen that must 
be described as almost friendly. “The 
Queen,” she writes to Mr. Blackwood, 
“was extremely kind and gracious to me, 
so kind that all one’s little embarrass- 
iments about such an interview went com- 
pletely away. ... She... expressed a 
kindly wish to see more of me, now that 
[ had definitely decided to remain at 
Windsor.” Not the least among her 
friendships was that for John Blackwood 
and his sister Isabella. The publisher 
had the happiest relations with the author 
who wrote so constantly for Maga, and 
their financial arrangements were always 
amicably made. 

Thus passed a busy life, and one not all 
unhappy despite its grievous sorrows. 
The story is painful in some respects, as 
has been said, but it is none the less in- 
finitely fascinating, and those who miss 
reading it will lose a genuine pleasure. 
This is not the place to discuss Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s art, or to endeavour to say what 
her final place in literature may be. My 





Mr. Mackail’s Life of William Morris* 
is a charming book, and one that should 
commend itself to all the admirers of a 
man exceptional in the infinite variety of 
his powers. To the friends of William 
Morris the book is invaluable as present- 
ing a record, truthful and sympathetic, of 
a remarkable life. 

The early part of the Life is delightful 
in its loving sincerity and unshrinking 
truthfulness. The “boy,” we are told, 
“was good-natured and kind, but with a 
fearful temper ”—“ fond of mooning and 
talking to himself, and considered to be a 
little mad by the other boys” ; not a com- 
monplace boy indeed, likely to get cn at 

*The Life of William Morris. By J. W. 


Mackail. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company. $7.50 net. 
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own opinion is that she was a great artist 
and that her novels will live as Jane Aus- 
ten’s have lived. Perhaps there were too 
many of them; but even so, their wide 
range, their accurate portraiture of con- 
temporary conditions, their brilliant char- 
acterisation and easy dialogue, and their 
sympathetic analysis of human nature, 
must always win readers. Mrs. Oliphant 
shares with Trollope the honour of draw- 
ing the English people of the nineteenth 
century as no professed historian has 
ever drawn them. Perhaps I should 
have said the British people, for surely 
her pictures of Scottish life are full of 
charm. Upon the question of her marvel- 
lous industry much might be said. I am 
not at all sure that she ever sacrificed 
quality to quantity. It was probably a 
matter of temperament; she did her best 
writing at white heat. Other novelists 
also have been prolific; witness Trollope, 
and the great Frenchmen—Balzac, Du- 
mas and Hugo. Some of her novels will 
doubtless be sacrificed to oblivion. Yet 
as we recall them one by one, it is im- 
possible to believe that all can disappear. 
Even if Carlingford could be forgotten, 
those remarkable tales of the supernat- 
ural would remain as a witness to genius 
of no common kind. 

Edward Fuller. 


school, but most affectionate in nature, as 
shown in many of his home letters, and 
full even then of unusual interests. 
Born under comfortable, even affluent 
conditions, his home placed in one of the 
then wildest and most picturesque bits of 
country near London, Morris revealed, 
we are told, in early years an eager love 
for reading and for architectural beauty. 
Having been taken to Canterbury Cathe- 
dral and to the church of Minster in 
Thanet when only eight years old—fifty 
years later, never having seen the church 
in the interval, he described it in some 
detail from that recollection. At school 
in spare time, of which in those days 
there seems to have been plenty, he read 
with avidity works on archeology and 
ecclesiastical architecture, and left Marl- 
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borough, as he himself said, “a good 
archeologist, and knowing most of what 
there was to be known about English 
Gothic.” 

Mr. Mackail, with lifelike touch, only 
to be gained by intimate acquaintance 
with Morris’s family and friends, and 
with the help of many interesting letters, 
shows the development of the eager boy 
into the earnest youth, going up to Ox- 
ford, his mind from natural inclination 
and family influence ripe to receive the 
medieval impressions of that “vision of 
grey-roofed houses, a long, winding 
street, and the sound of many bells.” 

Within a week of his entering Exeter 
College he made a friend who was to be 
his until death, Edward Burne-Jones, 
then a freshman without distinction of 
any kind excepting for his schoolboy 
drawings of “Devils.” He writes thus of 
WiHiam Morris: “From the first I knew 
how different he was from all the men 
I had ever met;” and again he writes, 
“Of painting we knew nothing.” 

It is strange to read that in these early 
days both Morris and Burne-Jones entered 
Oxford with the distinct intention of tak- 
ing Holy Orders, Morris inclining to the 
High Church movement, even to the ex- 
treme monastic idea. But friends, artistic, 
intellectual, literary, mostly bent upon 
leading the “higher life,” social or relig- 
ious, gathered quickly and closely around, 
and Mr. Mackail with ever-growing inter- 
est tells how “the brotherhood had grown 
into a close union of minds and hearts, an 
intimate fellowship in all projects, ideas 
and enthusiasms.” Gradually a scheme 
for banding together with the express 
purpose of reforming the degraded Arts 
and Crafts of the time, and benefiting the 
then oppressed and neglected working 
classes, took the place of the purely re- 
ligious idea in William Morris’s vigorous 
mind. Mr. Mackail gives a letter writ- 
ten by Morris to his mother, explaining 
his views in words of simple earnestness 
not to be surpassed. We would for its 
beauty’s sake quote it here, but have only 
space for a few telling lines from it. “I 
will by no means give up things I have 
thought of for the bettering of the world 
in so far as lies in me.” 

A beautiful portrait is given of Mrs. 
William Morris when a girl, from a 
drawing by D. G. Rossetti. One cannot 
wonder that many painters found their 
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model in the new and grand revelation of 
beauty there depicted. The writer re- 
members well the vivid and lasting im- 
pression that the first sight of that grave 
and queenly presence made upon a coun- 
try mind previously educated up to the 
lines of beauty according to John Leech’s 
plump and comely girls, fenced in as they 
were with the inevitable “crinoline” of 
the day, a striking contrast indeed. 

The account of the building and fur- 
nishing of Morris’s Red House (per- 
haps the first red house of the century, 
longsuffering in stucco and plaster ) gives 
us a picture of life surely perfect in its 
worship of work, for work’s sake, in its 
warm and generous friendship, hatred of 
shams and innocent, almost childlike 
love for the beauty and joy of existence. 

There is a warm glow in Mr. Mackail’s 
description of the “garden with its long 
grass walks, its wattled rose trellises, en- 
closing richly flowered square garden 
plots, unique as the house it surrounded,” 
the group of great men, still children in 
their keen sense of fun, already sages in 
their wide grasp of what was needed and 
what they meant to do. 

“Oh! the joy of those Saturdays to 
Mondays at Red House! . . . We laughed 
because we were happy,” writes a fre- 
quent guest; and, in truth, Morris was 
the very perfection of a host: kind all 
around, to great and small equally genial 
and warm-hearted, never condescending 
in manner, always first to be proud of 
and delighted at the successes of his 
friends, modest in his estimate of his own 
powers. 

The writer, often a visitor at Red 
House, recalls how,after scribbling away 
at his poetry (“very easy to write,” as he 
declared earlier), Morris would break sud 
denly from his work, ask for listeners, 
read what he had penned in a level, sono- 
rous tone, and seem genuinely glad to 
receive the applause and criticism of his 
hearers. 

It was a touching sight to see him with 
his grand head and splendid hair lying 
on the rug in front of the wide-open 
fireplace, and playing with and caressing 
his two lovely little girls in the gentlest 
way, though quickly wincing and chang- 
ing to vexation if any difficulties arose. 
But warmth,kindness, earnestness, guile 
lessness, even irritability, seemed neces 
sary parts of that nature, so powerful and 
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energetic, filled with mighty imaginings, 
yet ever ready to be easy and playful. 

Wild pranks were often played by the 
friends who surrounded the genial man 
in that heyday of youth and gladness, 
when the age of thirty years was rather 
regarded as senility, and life after that 
date scarcely a state to be desired. 

Once Morris returned home in a 
brand-new hat, which being espied a cry 
arose, “Topsy has bought a new hat, let’s 
shy stones at it.” No sooner said than 
done, and the hat was speedily riddled 
by pebbles, Morris himself in nowise dis- 
comfited, but joining merrily in the de- 
struction of his new purchase. 

One day, when the present writer was 
dining at Morris’s table, he (who, when 
journeying abroad, proved himself an 
admirable cook), found reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the repast. Rising sud- 
denly with carving-knife in hand, he 
rushed from the room, exclaiming, “I'll 
kill that cook!” Consternation was, how- 
ever, speedily dispelled by his return 
after a few moments pleasantly smiling 
and the cook still alive! 

The major portion of the second vol- 
ume of this admirable book is devoted 
to a wise, temperate and sympathetic re- 
view of the history and development of 
the Socialistic movement on which Mor- 
ris expended so much time and money. 

Always in earnest in all that he did, 
he as poet, artist and craftsman was an 
expert, a master, but in Socialism and 
Economics we can regard him as but an 
amateur. His ideas were Utopian and 
impracticable; but his ‘brain was clear, 
and he saw the weaknesses and diffi- 
culties that beset his path. 

Of all his coadjutors Charles Faulk- 
ner was, perhaps, the most faithful, zeal- 
ous and helpful. Faulkner was at times 
almost truculent and apt to threaten 
those who could not accept his prophecy 
of a bloody revolution at no very distant 
date. Morris, especially after the Trafal- 
gar Square episode, was fully convinced 
that no beneficent social revolution could 
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be effected by a struggle in the streets 
with its tumult and outrage. 

A perusal of this excellent biography 
calls our attention to two anomalies in 
the scheme of life of William Morris. 
It is a little difficult to reconcile his posi- 
tions as capitalist and workman. There 
is in the book a careful statement of a 
proposition that Morris and his family 
should be content to live on a yearly in- 
come of £200 ($1000) as the result of a 
business of a capitalised value of £15,000 
($75,000). The modest moderation of 
such a proposal is almost touching. 

But the Merton manufactory was en- 
tirely devoted to the production of beau- 
tiful, elaborate and costly work, for 
which purchasers could only be found 
in the wealthy middle class that he pro- 
posed to abolish. Is it too much to say 
that had his ideas in Socialism been car- 
ried out it would have been impossible 
to find a market for the admirable prod- 
ucts of his workmen’s hands? Llerein 
lies another anomaly. 

It is by these products that Morris will 
live in our recollecton. His Socialistic 
platform utterances will count as nothing 
in comparison. The movement has not 
produced, nor will it probably produce, 
any appreciable result, but William Mor- 
ris in his art and craft, in his poems, his 
colours, his weaving and tapestry, his 
tile painting and wall-papers, and, lastly, 
in his printing, has left to us and to our 
descendants a legacy through which his 
name will long be remembered with hon- 
our in that he redeemed the shame of 
ugliness of the early Victorian era, and 
set up a standard of excellence both in 
design and workmanship that must al- 
ways remain as an instructive and abid- 
ing example to future effort. 

We cannot close this notice without 
words of praise for Mr. New’s admirable 
illustrations. The highest encomium 
that can be passed upon them is that 
we feel sure that they would have met 
with the approval of William Morris 
himself. 
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So many letters are on our files that, 
contrary to our custom, we shall have to 
keep the Letter-Box open all through the 
summer months, and even then we fear 
that the patience of many correspondents 
will be tried by our tardiness in answer- 
ing them. It should be remembered al- 
ways that the space devoted to the Box in 
each number is necessarily limited, and 
that we select for reply each time such 
letters as afford a variety of subjects. 

We ought to explain, in self-defence, 
that letters sometimes end with such a 
sentence as this: “Now, don’t refer me to 
some back number of your magazine for 
the answer tomy question.” This is rather 
unfair. Must we go on explaining a point 
over and over again just because a corre- 
spondent does not happen to be a sub- 
scriber, and therefore has not seen what 
we have already said upon the subject? 
In other words, must our regular readers 
be bored by repetitions for the convenience 
of a casual purchaser of the magazine? 
We think not; and so we shall go on as 
before, making references to our former 
answers whenever it is simpler and easier 
to do so. Now ye must get to work. 


I, 


A Washington correspondent asks us 
to give him our personal opinion of the 
relative rank in literature of the follow- 
ing novelists—Dickens, Thackeray, Bal- 
zac, Dumas, Scott, Hugo. We cheer- 
fully comply and give the following ar- 
rangement as expressing our critical 
judgment : 


1. Balzac. 
2. Scott. 
3. Thackeray. 


4. Dickens. 
5. Dumas. 
6. Hugo. 


Il. 


A lady in Portland, Oregon, asks us 
to state what we regard as the best short 
poem that has been written during the 
past ten years. We say, Kipling’s Vam- 


pire. Some may wonder why we prefer 
it to his Recessional, but the reason ought 
to be clear. The Recessional is in its 
theme limited to a particular people and 
a particular occasion, while the Vampire 
is a bitof eternai and universal truth writ- 
ten by a pen of iron dipped in vitriol. 
There seems to be a general disposition 
among our readers to ask Kipling ques- 
tions. Here is another correspondent 
who, writing from Buffalo, inquires 
whether we think “The Brushwood Boy,” 
by Kipling, the best short story that we can 
call to mind. “Please name a better one,” 
he adds. That is easy enough, without 
going beyond Kipling’s own writings— 
for instance, “Without Benefit of Clergy” 
and “The Drums of the Fore and Aft.” 
This same gentleman rather irrelevantly 
propounds another question : 


Do you really think that the answers in the 
famous “Side Talks with Girls” in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal are replies to subscribers’ 
queries? 


Yes; why not? 
Ill. 


From Pueblo,” New Mexico, comes a 
letter asking us about the conventional 
sentence: “Enclosed please find dol- 
lars in payment for,” etc. The writer of 
the letter asks first of all whether “‘en- 
closed” or “inclosed” is the better form, 
and why one should say “please find.” 
As to the first point we answer that “in- 
closed” is etymologically preferable, while 
“enclosed” is adopted by the Enlightened. 
As to “please find,” it is simply a bit of 
stereotyped courtesy, the “please” being 
used to soften the peremptory tone of 
the imperative “find.” 


IV. 


A gentleman who has to do with the 
purchasing of books for the library of a 
society of which most of the members 
are adults, tells us that 
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It is maintained by the majority of the pres- 
ent committee that a book which may not be 
read and freely circulated in the family is not 
fit for our library. 


The gentleman rightly considers this 
a very narrow standard. We are as zeal- 
ous as any one for the most severe re- 
striction upon children’s reading, but 
adults who need to be shut out from ac- 
cess to all books that are not suitable for 
children, and who object to Kipling’s 
Seven Seas (our correspondent gives this 
as an instance) ought never to go out of 
doors except in a perambulator and in 
charge of a dry-nurse. 


V. 


We have cheerfully printed so many 
uncomplimentary things about ourselves 
and the Letter-Box in general, as perhaps 
to secure a pardon in advance from our 
readers for quoting the beginning of a 
letter of seven pages that has come to us 
from St. Paul, Minnesota. It has a wind- 
swept, prairie atmosphere about its style, 
and we beam complacently as we quote 
from it: 


In the current issue you tell us of some one 
who has requested you to “go to the devil with 
your conceit,” etc. I for one want to say that 
when you take your departure so does THE 
BookMAN—for aught I care. . . . Your “con- 
ceit” is the most refreshing thing in all current 
literature—to me. And of all the “damned lit- 
erary fellers” in the country you are the only 
one that has not got the swelled head. 

You know your business, and you answer fool 
questions wittily but kindly always. . . . You 
are all right, and you have leave to rap me 
gently and after your own peculiar fashion 
whenever I give you the opportunity. 

Don’t go to the devil, I pray you. 


Next,our correspondent complains that 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, in her story 
“The Senior Wrangler,” which we pub- 
lished some time ago, left untranslated a 
bit of French upon the meaning of which 
the whole story turns. Then comes this 
paragraph, which will amuse Mrs. Meyer, 
whom our correspondent elsewhere calls 
“Miss Annie” : 


The result was that I read the story with the 
same pleasure that I do in a newspaper one of 
those thrilling narratives that end in “War- 
ner’s Safe Cure” or “Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound.” J have paid my time and money to see 
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the show, and am not allowed to see it. I 
have been gold-bricked. . Break it gently 
to her that only ’steen out of the umpty-hun- 
dred-and-umph readers of the story that I have 
taken the pains to interview had the faintest or 
remotest idea of what her French quotations 
meant. . . . And tell her, too, that . . . all 
the rest of the “damned literary fellers” are in 
the same boat as she—incapable of understand- 
ing and appreciating the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the mob that pays, that keeps the ball 
rolling, that furnishes the foundation for 
things, the supplies for the alimentary canal. 


There are five or six more pages of this 
—a fact which seems to show that the 
writer is earnest, that he feels deeply, 
that he is wrought up, as it were. All of 
which we regard as a tribute to “Miss 
Annie’s” literary skill, whereby the read- 
er who had no French was so tantalised 
by his inability to get the exact point 
of her interesting story. 

VI. 

A Chicago lady tells us that her father 
has been fleering at us for using the word 
“mentality,” which he stigmatises as 
“slang.” Well, “mentality” is a com- 
paratively new word and one of Ameri- 
can coinage, but it is useful, it is scien- 
tifically formed, and it appears to have as 
good a right to exist as “intellectual- 
ity” and “individuality.” So we think 
that we shall go right on using it, with 
apologies to the lady’s esteemed father. 


VII. 


Several correspondents have been find- 
ing fault with THe BookMAn’s proof- 
reading. We acknowledge the receipt of 
these complaints right here, so that the 
proof-reader when he comes across this 
paragraph will know of them officially 
and will sit down and think hard for sev- 
eral minutes. 


VIII. 
“A: B.C.” asks: 


Is there any way of distinguishing the first 
edition of a book from its succeeding editions? 
Also, is there any way of distinguishing the 
issue? 


There is no way of distinguishing the 
different editions except when the pub- 
lishers indicate on the title-page the fact 
of its being a later edition—as they ought 
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to do, but generally don’t. We fail to 
comprehend the meaning of the second 
question. 

IX. 

“A Prairie Weed,” referring to some- 
thing that we wrote not long ago about 
the abbreviation Xmas for Christmas, as 
to the X representing the initial chi of 
the Greek word for Christ, suggests that 
the X is really the algebraic x, and quotes 
Emerson’s aphorism to the effect that 
“God is the x of algebra.” Our corre- 
spondent says: 

As x is the beginning and ending of all alge- 
braic problems—the unknown and sought-for 
quantity that, when found, solves the problem 
—so is Christ the true beginning and ending 
of life’s problems, all things being made clear 
when He is found and understood. 


We think that this is ingenious, but 
rather fanciful. 

X. 

Some time ago Miss Carolyn Wells 
asked us to suggest a word that should 
describe a metrical composition which is 
not quite worthy of being called a poem, 
and yet not wholly without merit— 
“verse” being too general and indefinite. 
We laid the problem before our readers 
and gave them plenty of time to turn the 
subject over in their minds before reply- 
ing. Now the answers are probably all 
in. They are not very numerous and 
some of them are not very serious, but we 
summarise them for the benefit of Miss 
Wells and of the public generally. 

A student in the University Law 
School of this city says that if the thing 
for which Miss Wells desires a name is 
not properly just verse,then it is probably 
the reverse, and he suggests that this be 
taken as a good descriptive title. Thus 
one would say, “Mr. J. Gordon Coogler 
has written some very good reverse.” 
We think that this might lead to ambigu- 
ity when the plural form is used. If we 
were to announce in Chronicle and Com- 
ment that “Mr. Bliss Carman has made a 
book of his reverses,” would it not be 
taken to mean that Mr. Carman had been 
in hard luck of late and was going to turn 
his misfortunes into “copy” ? 
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When we set our readers to work on this 
problem we thought and saidthat we were 
temporarily at least diverting them from 
their persistent efforts to render us un- 
happy, but we were wrong. Here is a 
gruff person in Philadelphia who cannot 
even consider Miss Wells’s request with- 
out giving us 2 whack with his sand-bag. 
Notice the abruptness of his epistolary 
style: 


BooKMAN: 

Why not call the thing described by Carolyn 
Wells as Rot. It will be the same thing any 
way you take it. And I may say it will also 
describe the poems published by you. 


Well, well! We creep timidly and 
with a sense of relief to the next com- 
munication. It is from Bluffton, Indi- 
ana, and proposes the term “versicle.” 
Another suggestion is “daintrel.” That 
is rather good as a word, but isn’t it just 
a bit namby-pamby in its sound and im- 
plication? A Canadian subscriber residing 
in Dunnelle, Ontario, coins the impossible 
word “rhymody.” An unsigned letter ob- 
jects to the manufacture of a new term, 
but thinks that “stuff” is good enough 


with “rubbish” as a convenient synonym. 
If this doesn’t suit, “froth” and “foam” 


are given as being prettier. A lady in 
Sewaren, New Jersey, also protests 
against any novel term, and _ regards 
“light verse” as adequate. A Minneap- 
olis correspondent advocates the claims 
of “lyrette” or “‘versette,” and remarks 
that Milton employs the form ‘“‘verset.”’ 
Finally a (to us) mysterious suggestion 
is made by a Denver physician, who says 
that “coghlan” is just the word that Miss 
Wells is seeking. We wonder just what 
this means. It has a Celtic look, and per- 
haps it is all right, but we cautiously wait 
for some further explanation before com- 
mitting ourselves. 

Well! These are all the answers that 
have come to us. We lay them respect- 
fully at the feet of Miss Carolyn Wells, 
for her comment or criticism or selection. 
We have endeavoured to serve her, and 
we thank her for giving us an opportu- 
nity to express in however small a way 
our profound esteem and admiration, 





THE LORE OF LOVE 
I. 


When do I love thee? When the brooklets run 
Through dandelion meadows of the June; 

When horns of huntsmen greet the harvest moon, 
And mellow Autumn’s vintaging is done; 
When Spring’s triumphant marches have begun, 
When Winter winds through haggard branches croon; 
At solemn midnight and at silvery noon, 

At blush of morning and at set of sun. 

Thy youthful splendour unto me is dear, 

But I shall love thee still when youth flits by ; 

I love thee when thine eyes know not a tear, 

And love thee when disaster hovers nigh ; 

My soul shall crave thee when the Dark draws near, 
And still be loyal through eternity. 


II. 


How do I love thee? As the slender lyre 
Thrills with emotion when the breezes blow; 
As roses love the morning’s golden glow, 

As dewy stars the dusky night desire ; 

As eagles to the heaven of heavens aspire, 

As doves dream fondly, breast to breast below ; 
As Arctic pines love everlasting snow, 


And tropic palms love everlasting fire. 

I love thee as the victor loves his wreath, 
The peasant loves his cottage, free from strife ; 
I love thee as mortality loves breath, 

The shepherd boy his harp and flute and fife ; 
As disappointed Hope loves welcome Death, 
As human souls love everlasting life. 


Ill. 


Why do I love thee? Ask the artist there 
Why does he love fair faces that he paints ; 
Ask of the poet why his spirit faints 

3efore his heroines of the golden hair; 

Ask of the singer, why his sweet despair, 
His glorious gladness, his melodious plaints ; 
Ask the young priest, before his haloed saints 
To lay the secret of his worship bare. 

I love thee ; for I long to soar from sod, 

And tread in glory of celestial grace ; 

To live beyond the time my grave is trod, 
Proving a crown prince of immortal race; 
To emulate beatitudes of God, 

To reach His kingdom, and behold His face. 


Walter Malone. 











FANICE MEREDI 


A Story of the Revolution 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Author of “THE HONOURABLE PETER STIRLING,’’ etc., ete. 


XX. 
THE EBB-TIDE. 


Clowes lingered behind for a brief moment 
after the departure of Howe, in pretended desire 
to advise Mr. Meredith concerning the British 
policy about provisions and forage, but in 
truth to say a word of warning which proved 
that he already regretted having secured for 
his commander-in-chief the entrée of Green- 
wood. 

“T heard Sir William say he’d bide with ye 
on his return from Philadelphia,” the commis- 
sary told the squire in parting. “Have an eye 
to your girl, if he does. Though a married 
man, his Excellency is led off by every lacing- 
string that comes within reach.” 

The master of Greenwood privately thought 
that the precautionary advice as to his daugh- 
ter might come with better grace from some 
other source, but both guest and host, for rea- 
sons best known to each, had tacitly agreed 
to ignore the past, and so the squire thanked 
his counsellor. 

“You'll not forget to seek out my horses!” 
he added, when the commissary picked up his 
bridle. 

“Assuredly not,” promised Clowes. 
many didst say ye lost?” 

“Two. All the Whig thieves left to me of 
the nine I had.” 

“Fudge, man! 


“How 


Say nothing of the Whig 
thieves, but lay them all to our account. We've 
plunderers in plenty in our own force, let alone 
the dirty pigs of Hessians, and King George 
shall pay for the whole nine.” 

“Nay, Lord Clowes, because I’ve 
robbed I'll not turn—” began the squire. 

“What is more,” went on the benevolently 
inclined officer, “I will tell ye something that 
will be worth many a pound. *Twas decided 
betwixt Sir William and myself that we should 
seize all provisions and fodder throughout the 
province. But I need scarce say—” 

“Surely, man, thou wilt do nothing as crazy 
as that,” burst out Mr. Meredith. “Dost not 
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see that it will make an enemy of every man 
from one end—” 

“Which they are interrupted 
Clowes in turn. ‘“’Tis our method of bringing 
punishment home to the scamps. We'll teach 
them what rebellion comes to ere we have fin- 
ished with them. But, of course, such order 
does not extend to my personal friends, and 
if ye have any fodder or corn, or anything else 
thou canst spare, I will see to it that his Maj- 
esty buys it at prices that will more than make 
good to ye what ye lost through the rebels.” 

The squire made a motion of dissent. “The 
Whig rascals have swept my barn and store- 
houses so clean that I’ll have to buy for my 
Own needs, and—” 

“Then buy what ye can hereabout before we 
begin seizing, and see to it that ye buy a good 
surplus which ye can sell to us at a handsome 
advance. 


already,” 


Our good king is a good paymaster, 
and I'll show ye what it is to have a friend in 
the commissariat.”” With this Evatt put spurs 
to his horse, confident that he had more than 
offset any prejudice against him that might 
still exist in Mr. Meredith’s mind. None the 
less, that individual stood for some moments 
on the porch with knitted brows, gazing after 
the departing horseman, and when he finally 
turned to go inta the house he gave a shake to 
his head that seemed to express dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Meredith did not act upon the 
commissary’s suggestion in securing a supply) 
of provisions, there was quickly no lack of 
food or forage at Greenwood. From the mo 
ment that Brunswick was occupied by th 
British every one of Mr. Meredith’s tenants, 
who for varying periods had refused to pay 
rent, adopted a different course and wholly or 
in part settled up the arrears owing. Most of 
them first endeavoured to liquidate the claim 
in the Continental currency, now depreciated 
through the desperation of the American caus« 
to a point that made it scarcely worth the 
paper on which its pseudo-value was stamped 
The squire, however, with many a jeer and 
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flout at each would-be payer for his folly in 
having taken the money, and his still greater 
foolishness in expecting to pay rent on lease- 
holds with it, declined to accept it. His refusal 
of each tender, which indeed had been ex- 
pected, was usually followed by a second offer 
of payment in the form of fodder or provi- 
sions, or “in kind,” as the leases then ex- 
pressed it, and the moment the rumour went 
through the community that the British were 
forcibly seizing provisions every farmer has- 
tened to save his entire surplus by paying it 
to his landlord. 

Nothing better proved the hopeless outlook 
of the American cause than the conduct of 
Esquire Hennion, for that worthy rode to 
Greenwood, and after a vain attempt, like that 
of the tenants, to pay in the worthless paper 
money the arrears of interest on his mort- 
gages, with a like refusal by Mr. Meredith, he 
completely broke down, and with snivels and 
wails besought his “dear old friend” to be 
lenient and forbearing. ‘“‘I made a mistake, 
squire,” he pleaded, “but I allus liked yer, and 
Phil he likes yer, and naow ye’re too ginerous 
ter push things too far, I know.” 

“Huh!” grunted the creditor. “I said Ig 
make ye cry small, ye old trimmer. No, I 
won’t push ye too far! I'll only turn ye out of 
Boxely and let ye be farmed on the town as 
a pauper. If I had the dealing with ye, ye’d 
be in the provost prison at York awaiting trial 
as a traitor. And my generosity would run 
to just six feet of rope.” 

Of the tide of war only vague rumours came 
back to the non-combatants, until at noon, a 
week later, Sir William, accompanied by two 
aides and an escort of dragoons, came canter- 
ing up. 

“In the king’s name, dinner!” he cried 
cheerily, as he shook the welcoming hand of 
the squire. “You see, Mr. Meredith, we’ve 
forgot neither thy loyalty nor thy Madeira. 
No, nor thy dainty lass, either—and so we are 
here again to levy taxation without#represen- 
tation on them all. ’Tis to be hoped, Mrs. 
Meredith, that ’twill be met more kindly than 
our Parliamentary attempt at the same game. 
Ah, Miss Janice, thy face is a pleasant sight 
to look at after the bleak banks of the Dela- 
ware, at which we’ve been staring and cursing 
for the last five days.” 

“We hoped to hear of ye as in Philadelphia 
before this, Sir William,” said the squire, so 
soon as they were seated at the table. 

“Ay, and so did we all; but Mr. Washington 
was too quick and sharp for us. By the time 
we had reached Trenton, he had got safely 
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across the river, and had taken with him or 
destroyed all the boats.” 

“Could ye not have forded the river higher 
up?” 

“Cornwallis was hot for attempting some- 
thing of the sort, but sight of the ice-floes in 
the river served to cool him, so he is going 
into winter quarters and will not stir from his 
cantonments until spring, unless the river 
freeze strong enough for him to cross on the 
ice.” 

“And what of the rebels?” 

“’Tis sudden gone so out of fashion there 
is scarce one left. Washington has a few rag- 
ged troops watching us from across the river; 
but, except for these, there’s not a man in the 
land who will own himself one. How many 
pardons have we issued in the Jerseys alone, 
Henry?” demanded the general, appealing to 
his secretary. 

“Nigh six thousand, and at Trenton and 
Burlington, Mr. Meredith, the people are 
flocking in in such numbers that over four 
hundred took the king’s oath yesterday,” re- 
sponded McKenzie. 

“That shows how the wind holds, and what 
a summer’s squall the whole thing has been,” 
answered the host gleefully; “I always said 
*twas a big windy bubble, that needed but the 
prick of British bayonets to collapse.” 

“There'll be little left of it by spring, I 
doubt not,” asserted Howe. “In faith, we may 
take it as a providence that we could not cross 
the Delaware, for a three months will prob- 
ably put an end to all armed opposition, and 
we may march into Pennsylvania with beating 
drums and flying colours. Even Cornwallis 
himself confesses that time is playing our 
game.” 

“Miss Meredith will be put to’t to find a 
new toast,” suggested Balfour. 

“Well spoke,” laughed his superior. “What 
will it be, fair rebel?” 

“However,” retorted Janice. 

“Bravo!” vociferated the general. “Now in- 
deed rebellion is on its last legs. You make 
me regret I can tarry but the meal, for when 
submission is so near ’tis a pity not to stay and 
complete it.” 

“Was that why you left the Delaware, your 
Excellency?” asked Janice archly. 

The colour came flushing into Howe’s 
cheeks, while both father and mother spoke 
sharply to the girl for her boldness and im- 
pertinence. But in a moment the general’s 
good-nature was once more in the ascendant, 
and he interfered to save her from the scold- 
ing. ‘Nay, nay,” he interjected. “’Twas but 
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a proper retort to my teasing. I left the Dela- 
ware, Miss Janice, because the Brune frigate 
sails for England in three days, and there are 
despatches to be writ and sent by her. And for 
the same reason I can tarry here but another 
hour, much as I should like to stay: Mr. Mere- 
dith, ’tis a man’s duty to aid a creditor to pay 
his debts. May I not hope to see you and Mrs. 
Meredith and Miss Janice at headquarters ere- 
long? For if you come not willingly, I'll put 
Miss Janice under arrest as an arrant and 
avowed rebel, and have her brought to York 
under guard.” 

The departure of these guests gave but a 
brief quiet to the household, for two days 
later, at dusk, Clowes rode up, and his coring 
was welcomed all the more warmly, that his 
escort of half a dozen dragoons led with them 
Joggles and Jumper. 

“Have in, have in, man,” cried the host 
genially, “to where there’s a fire and some- 
thing to warm thy vitals.” 

“Curse thy climate!” ejaculated the new- 
comer as he stamped and shook himself in the 
hallway, to rid his shoulders and boots of their 
burden of snow. “The storm came on after 
we started; and six hours it’s took us to ride 
from Princeton, while the wind blew so I 
feared the cattle would founder. But here’s 
warmth enough to make up for the weather,” 
he added, as he entered the parlour, all aglow 
with the light of the great blazing logs, and 
of the brush-wood and corn-cobs that Janice 
had thrown on their top when the horses had 
first been heard at the door. He shook Mrs. 
Meredith’s hand, and then extended his own 
to Janice, only to have it ignored by her. In 
spite of this, and of an erect attitude, meant 
to express both distance and haughtiness, her 
flushed cheeks, and eyes that looked every- 
where except into those of the visitor, proved 
that the girl was not as unmoved as she wished 
to appear. 

“Where are thy manners, Jan?” reproved 
the father, who, having declared an amnesty 
as regarded the past, forgot that his daughter 
might not be equally forgiving. 

“Give Mr.—Lord Clowes thy hand, child,” 
commanded her mother sternly, “and place a 
seat for him by the fire.” 

Janice pulled one of the chairs nearer to the 
chimney breast, and then returned to the quilt- 
ing-frame, at which she had been working 
when the interruption came. 

“Didst hear me?” demanded Mrs. Meredith. 

Janice turned and faced the three bravely, 
though her voice trembled a little as she re- 
plied: “I will not shake his hand,” 


“Yoicks! Here’s a kettle of fish!” ejacu 
lated the commissary. ‘What's wrong?” 

“Janice, do as thou art told, or go to thy 
room,” ordered the mother. 

The girl opened her lips as if about to pro 
test, but courage failed her, and she hurriedly 
left the parlour, and, flying to her room, she 
threw herself on the bed and wept out het 
sense of wrong on her pillow. 

“IT never would have, if he hadn’t—and it 
wasn’t I asked him to the house—and he took 
a mean advantage—and he wasn’t scolded for 
it, nor shamed to all the people—and now they 
show him every honour, though he—though 
for a year it was held up to me.” 

Presently the girl became conscious of the 

clatter of knives and forks on plates in the 
room beneath her, and of an accompaniment 
of cheerful voices and laughter. .Far from les 
sening her woe, they only served to intensify 
it, till finally she rose in a kind of desperation, 
wishing only to escape from the merry sounds 
“T’ll go and see Clarion and Joggles and Jump 
er,” she thought. “They love me, and—and 
they don’t punish me when others are to 
blame.” 
@ Not choosing to pass through the kitchen, 
where the dragoons would probably be sitting, 
she stole out of the front door, without wrap 
or calashe, and in an instant was almost swept 
off her feet and nearly blinded by the rush of 
wind and snow. Heeding neither, nor the in 
stant wetting of her slippered feet, she strug 
gled on through the waxing drifts to the stable 
door. With a sigh of relief that the goal was 
attained, she passed through the partly opened 
doorway and paused at last, breathless from 
her exertion. 

On the instant she caught her breath, how 
ever, and then demanded, “Who’s there?” A 
whinny from Joggles was the only response. 
Taking no heed of the horse’s greeting, Janice 
stood, listening intently for a repetition of the 
sound that had alarmed her. “I heard you,” 
she continued, after a moment. Then she 
gave a little cry of fright, which was scarcely 
uttered when it was succeeded by a half-sob 
and half-exclamation of mingled joy and re- 
lief. “Oh, Clarion!” she exclaimed, “you gave 
me such a turn, with your cold nose. And 
what was mommy’s darling doing with the 
harness? I thought some one was here.” 

Again Joggles whinnied, and, her fright en 
tirely gone, Janice walked to his stall. ‘‘Was 
my precious glad to get back?” she asked, pat- 
ting him on the back as she went into the stall. 
“Why, my poor dear! Did Thomas go to his 
supper without even taking his saddle off? 
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Well, he should—and his bridle, too, so that 
he couldn’t eat his hay! ’Twas a shame and—” 
Once again Janice uttered an exclamation of 
fright, as her fingers, moving blindly forward 
in search of the buckle, came in contact with 
some cloth, under which she felt a man’s arm. 
Nor was her fright lessened, though she did 
not scream, when instantly her arm in turn 
was seized firmly. The unknown peril is al- 
ways the most terrifying. 

“I did not want to frighten you, Miss Jan- 
began the interloper. 

“Charles!” ejaculated the girl. 
Colonel Brereton.” 

“TI thought you’d scarcely come into the stall, 
and hoped to get away undiscovered.” 

“But what are you—I thought you were 
How did you get here?” 

“TI had business to the northward,” explained 
the officer, “and meant to have been in Bound 
srook by this time. But the cursed snow came 
on, and, not having travelled the westerly 
roads, I thought best to keep to those with 
which I was familiar, though knowing full well 
that I ran the risk of landing in the arms of 
the British. Fortunately their troops are no 
fonder of facing our American weather than 
our American riflemen, and tucked themselves 
within doors, leaving it to us—’ There the 
aide checked his flow of words. 

“But why did you come here?” 

Brereton laughed. “Does not a runaway ser- 
vant always turn horse thief? My mare has 
covered near forty miles to-day, the last ten 
of it in the face of this storm, and so I left 
her at the Van Meter barn, and thought to 
borrow Joggles to ride on to Morristown to 
do the rest.” Colonel Brereton’s hand, which 
had continued on the girl’s arm, relaxed its 
firm hold, and slipped down till it held her fin- 
gers. “And then, I—I wanted word of you, 
for the stories of Hessian doings that come to 
us are enough to make any man anxious.” 
Janice felt his lips on her hand. “All is well 
with you?” he asked eagerly, after the caress. 

Janice, forgetful of her recent woe, answer- 
ed in the affirmative, as she tried to draw her- 
self away. Her attempt only led to the man’s 
hand on hers tightening its grip. “I can’t let 
you go, Miss Janice, till you give me your 
word not to speak of this meeting. They 
could scarce catch me such a night, but my 
mission is too vital to take any risks.” 

“IT promise,” acceded Janice readily. 

Brereton let go her hand at once, and his 
fingers rattled the bit, as he hastily completed 
the buckling the girl’s entrance had inter- 
rupted, 
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your namesake, my mare, Miss Janice,” he 
suggested, as he backed Joggles out of the 
stall. “And treat her well, I beg you. She’s 
the one thing that has any love for me. God 
knows if I ever see her again.” 

Forgetting that Brereton could not see her, 
Janice nodded her head. 
good?” she asked. 

“T fear for anything but that! For good or 
bad, however, I must ride my thirty miles to- 
night.” 

“Thirty miles!” cried Janice, with a shiver. 
“And your hands are dreadfully cold, and your 
teeth chatter.” 

“Tis only the chill of inaction after hard 
and hungry riding. Ten minutes of cantering 
will set the blood jumping again.” 

“Can’t you wait a moment while I get some- 
thing for you to eat?” besought the girl. 

“Bless you for the thought,’ replied the 
aide, with a little husk in his voice. ‘But my 
mission is too important to risk delay, much 
more the nearness of yon dragoons.” 

“For what are you going?” questioned Jan- 
ice. 

“To order—to get the dice for the last des- 
perate main.” 

“General Washington is going to try—?” 

“Ay. Ah, Miss Janice, they have beaten our 
troops, but they’ve still to beat our general, 
and if I can but make Lee—I must not linger. 
Wilt give me a good-by and Godspeed to warm 
me on the ride?” 

“Both,” answered Janice, holding out her 
hand, which the officer once again stooped and 
kissed. “And to-night I'll pray for his Ex- 
cellency.” 

Brereton shoved open the door wide enough 
for the horse to pass through. “And not for 
his Excellency’s aide?” he asked. 

Janice laughed a little shyly as she replied: 
“Dost not the greater always include the less- 
er?” 

Barely were the words spoken, when a sound 
from the outside reached them, making both 
start and listen intently. It needed but an 
instant’s attention to resolve the approaching 
noise into the jingle of bits and sabres. 

“Hist!” whispered the officer warningly. 
“Cavalry.” He threw back the holster-flap of 
the saddle to free a pistol, and, grasping his 
scabbard to prevent it from clanking, he 
stepped through the doorway, leading Joggles 
by the bridle. 

“Ho, there!” came a voice out of the driv- 
ing snow. “We’ve lost sight and road. Which 
way is’t to Greenwood ?” 

Brereton put foot in the stirrup and swung 
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into the saddle. “Away to the right,” he re- 
sponded, as he softly drew his sabre, and 
slipped the empty scabbard between his thigh 
and the saddle. Gathering up the reins, he 
wheeled Joggles to the left. 

“Can’t ye give us some guidance, whoever 
ye be?” asked the voice, now much nearer, 
while the sound of horses’ breathing and the 
murmur of men’s voices proved that a consid- 
erable party were struggling through the deep- 
ening snow. “Where are you, anyway?” 

Brereton touched Joggles with the spur 
gently, and the steed moved forward. Not 
five steps had been taken before the horse 
shied slightly to avoid collision with another, 
and, in doing so, he gave a neigh. 

“Here’s the fellow, Hennion,”’ spoke up a 
rider. “Now we'll be stabled quick enough.” 
He reached out and caught at the bridle. 

There was a swishing sound, as Brereton 
swung his sword aloft and brought it down 
on the extended arm. Using what remained 
of the momentum of the stroke, the aide let 
the flat of the weapon fall sharply on Joggles’s 
flank; the horse bounded forward, and, in a 
dozen strides, had passed through the disor- 
dered troop. 

A shrill cry of pain came from the officer, 
followed by a dozen exclamations and oaths 
from the troopers, and then a sharp order, 
“Catch or kill him!” 

“Ha, Joggles, old boy,” chuckled his rider, 
“there’s not much chance of our being cold yet 
a while. But we know the roads, and we'll 
show them a trick or two if they'll but stick 
to us long enough.” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! went some horse-pis- 
tols. 

“Shoot away!” jeered the aide softly, though 
he leaned low in the saddle as he wheeled 
through the small opening in the hedge and 
galloped over the garden beds. “’Tis only 
British dragoons who'd blindly waste lead on 
a northeaster. ’Tis lucky the snow took no 
Offence at my curses of it an hour ago.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ON CONTINENTAL SERVICE. 


Once across the garden, the aide rode boldly, 
trusting to the snow overhead to hide his do- 
ings and the snow underfoot to keep them 
silent. Turning northward, he kept Joggles 
galloping for five minutes; then confident that 
his pursuers had been distanced, or misled, he 
varied the pace, letting the horse walk where 
the snow was drifted, but forcing him to his 
best speed where the road was blown clear. 








“We know the route up to Middlebrook, 
Joggles, but after that we get into the hills, 
and blindman’s work ’twill be for the two of 
us. So ’tis now we must make our time, if 
we are to be in Morristown by morning.” 

The rider spoke truly, for it was already six 
o'clock when he reached the cross-roads at 
Baskinridge. Halting his horse at the guide- 
post, he drew his sword and struck the cross- 
piece a blow, to clear it of its burden of snow. 

“Morristown, eight miles,” he read in the 
dark greyness of approaching day. “Hast go 
enough in thee left to do it, old fellow? Damn 
Lee for his tardiness and folly, which forces 
man and beast to journey in such cold.” Pull- 
ing a flask from his pocket, he uncorked it. 
“There’s scarce a drop left, but thou shouldst 
have half, if it would serve thee,” he said as 
he put it to his lips and drained it dry. “Tis 
the last I have, and eight miles of Lee way 
still to do!” He laughed at his own pun, and 
pricked up the horse. Just as the weary ani- 
mal broke into a trot the rider pulled rein once 
more and looked up at a signboard which 
had attracted his notice by giving a discordant 
creak as the now dying storm swung it. 

“A tavern! Here’s luck, for at least we can 
get some more rum.” Spurring the horse up 
to the door, he pulled a pistol from its holster 
and pounded the panel noisily. 

It required more than one repetition of the 
blows to rouse an indweller, but finally a win- 
dow was enough raised to permit the thrust- 
ing out of a becapped head. 

“Who’s below, and what do yez want?” it 
challenged gruffly. 

“Never mind who I am. I want a pint of 
the best spirits you have, and a chance to 
warm myself for a ten minutes, if you’ve a 
spark of fire within.” 

“Oi’ve nothing for anny wan who comes 
routing me out ave bed at such an hour, an’ 
may the devil fly off wid yez for that same,” 
growled the man. “Go away wid yez, an’ 
niver let me see yez more.” 

The head was already drawn in, when 
Brereton, with quick readiness, called lustily: 
“Do as I order, or I'll have my troopers break 
in the door, and then look to yourself.” 

“Just wan minute, colonel,” cried the man, 
in a very different tone, and in less than the 
time asked for the bolts were slipped back and 
the door was opened by a figure wrapped in a 
quilt, which one hand drew about him, while 
the other held a tallow dip aloft. 

In the brief moment it took to do this, the 
officer not so much dismounted as _ tumbled 
from his horse, and he now walked stiffly into 
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the public room, stamping his feet to lessen 
their numbness. 

“Where’s thim troopers yez was talkin’ 
ave?” questioned the landlord, peering out 
into the night. 

“Throw some wood on those embers, and 
give me a drink of something quickly,” or- 
dered Brereton, paying no heed to the inquiry. 

“Bad cess to yez lies,” retorted the man, 
shutting the door. “It’s not wan bit ave fir- 
ing or drink yez get this night from— Oh, 
mother in hivin, don’t shoot, an’ yez honour 
shall have the best in the house, an’ a blessin’ 
along wid it! Only just point it somewheer 
else, darlin’, for thim horse-pistols is cruel 
fond ave goin’ off widout bein’ fired. Thank 
yez, sir, it’s my wife in bed will bless the day 
yez was born.” The man hastily raked open 
the bed of ashes and threw chips and billets 
on the embers. Then he unlocked a corner 
cupboard. “Oi’ve New England rum, corn 
whiskey, and home-made apple-jack, sir.” 

“Give me the latter, and if you’ve any food, 
let me have it. Brrrew! From nigh Brunswick 
I’ve rid since nine last night and thought to 
perish a dozen times with the cold, dismount 
and run beside my horse as I would.” 

“Drop that pistol, or I shoot!” came a sharp 
order, spoken from the gloom of a doorway 
across the room. “You are a prisoner.” 

Brereton had been stooping over the fire, as 
it gained fresh life, but with one spring he was 
behind the chimney breast. 

“’Tis idle to resist,” persisted the hidden 
speaker. “The way is barred in both direc- 
tions, and there are three of us.” 

Brereton laughed recklessly. 
most courageous three. 
and a sword for two.” 

“Howly hivin! just let me out first off,” be- 
sought the publican. 

“If I had lead to spare, you should have the 
first of it, for letting me into this trap,” 
Brereton told him viciously. “Why did you not 
warn me there were British hereabout?” 

“Hold!” came the distant voice. “If you 
think us British, who are you?” 

The officer hesitated, pondering on the pos- 
sibility of being tricked, or of possibly trick- 
ing. 

“An aide of General Washington, riding 
on public service,” he finally replied. 

“Time enough it took you to know it. And 
if so, what were you doing near Brunswick?” 

“T took the route I knew best.” 

“Thy name is?” 

“Jack Brereton.” 

“Art thou a green-eyed, carrot-faced put, 


“Come on, 
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who frights all the women?” cried the man, 
entering. 

Brereton laughed as he stepped out from the 
sheltering projection. “Switch you, whoever 
you are, for keeping me from the fire when I 
am chilled to the marrow. Why, Eustace, 
this is luck beyond belief! But hast swal- 
lowed a frog? You croak so that I knew 
you not.” 

“Not I,” responded the newcomer, shaking 
his fellow-officer’s hand, “but I swallowed 
enough of yesterday’s storm to spoil my voice, 
let alone this creeping out of bed in shirt only, 
to catch some malignant Tory or spy of King 
George.” 

“Where are thy comrades?” inquired Brere- 
ton, peering past the major. 

Eustace laughed. “They’re making acquaint- 
ance with thy troop of horse.” 

“But what art thou doing here in this lonely 
hostel, with a British force no farther away 
than Springfield? Dost court capture?” 

“Just what I told the general when he said 
he’d bide here till—” 

“The general!” interrupted Brereton. “Is 
Lee here—in this tavern?” 

“Ay. And sleeping through all the rout you 
made as sound—” 

“’Tis madness! However, I'll not throw 
blame, for it has saved me eight miles of weary 
riding. Wake him at once, as I must have 
word with him. And you, landlord, stable my 
horse, and see to it that he has both hay and 
oats in plenty.” 

There was some delay before Eustace re- 
turned with the word that the major-general 
would see the aide, and with what ill grace 
the interview was granted was shown by the 
reception, for on Brereton being ushered into 
the room, it was to find Lee still in bed, and so 
far under the counterpane that only the end 
of a high-coloured but very much soiled night- 
cap was in view, while on the top of the cover- 
ing lay two dogs, who rose wiih the entrance 
of the interloper. 

“Who the devil are ye? why the devil did 
ye have me waked? and what the devil do ye 
want?” was the greeting, grumbled from the 
bedclothes. 

Brereton flushed as he answered sharply: 
“Eustace has no doubt told you who I am, and 
letters from his Excellency must have already 
broke the purport of my mission. Finding you 
paid no heed to his written orders, he has sent 
me with verbal ones, trusting your hearing 
may not be as seriously defective as your eye- 
sight.” 

The head of the general appeared, as he sat 
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up in bed. “Is this a message from General 
Washington?” he vociferated. 

“No. ’Tis my own soft speaking, in recog- 
nition of your complaisant welcome. But I 
bear a message of his Excellency. He directs 
that you march the entire force under you, 
without delay, by way of Bethlehem and 
Easton, and effect a junction with him.” 

‘To what end?” 

“The British think us so bad beat, and are 
so desirous to hold a big territory, for purposes 
of forage and plunder, that they have scattered 
their troops beyond supporting distance. Can 
we but get a force together sufficient to attack 
Burlington, Trenton, or Princeton, ’twill be 
possible to beat them in detail.” 

“T have a better project than that,” asserted 
Lee. “Let Washington but make a show of 
activity on the Delaware, and he shall hear of 
my doings shortly.” 

“But what better can be done than to drive 
them back from a country rich with food sup- 
plies, relieve the dread of their advancing upon 
Philadelphia, and give the people a chance to 
rally to us?” protested the aide. 

“Pooh!” scoffed Lee. ‘“’Tis pretty to talk 
of, but ’tis another thing to bring it off, and 
I make small doubt that ’twill be no more suc- 
cessful than the damned ingenious manceuvres 
of Brooklyn and Fort Washington, which have 
unhinged the goodly fabric we had been build- 
ing. I tell you we shall be in a declension till 
a tobacco-hoeing Virginian, who was put into 
power by a trick, and who has been puffed up 
to the people as a great man ever since, is 
shown to be most damnably weak and deficient. 
He’s had his chance and failed; now ’tis for 
me to repair the damage he’s done.” 

Brereton clinched his fist and scowled. ‘Do 
I understand that you refuse to obey the posi- 
tive orders of his Excellency?” 

“’Tis necessary in detachment to allow some 
discretion to the commanding officer. How- 
ever, I'll think on it after I’ve finished the 
sleep you've tried to steal.” The general 
dropped back on the pillows, and drew up the 
bedclothes so as to cover his nose. 

The aide, muttering an oath, stamped noisily 
out of the room, slamming the door with a 
bang that rattled every window in the house. 

“T read failure in your face,” remarked 
Eustace, still crouched before the fire. 

“Failure!” snapped the scowling man, as 
he, too, stooped over the blaze. “Nothing but 
failure. Here, when the people have been 
driven frantic by the outraging of their women, 
and the plundering of their property, and want 
but the smallest encouragement to rise, one 


man dishes all our hopes by his cursed am- 
bition and disobedience.” 

“How so?” 

Too angry to control himself, even to Lee’s 
aide, Jack continued his tirade. “Ever since 
the general was put into office his subordinates 
have been scheming to break him down, and 
in Congress there has always been a party 
against him, who, through dislike or inca 
pacity, clog all he advises or asks. With the 
recent defeats, the plotters have gawhed cour 
age to speak out their thoughts, and your gen 
eral goes so far as to refuse to obey or- 
ders that would make possible a_ brilliant 
stroke, because he knows that ’twould stop 
this clack against his Excellency. Instead, he 
would have Washington sit passive and freez 
ing on the Delaware while he steals the hon- 
ours by some attempted action. And all the 
while he is writing to his Excellency letters 
signed ‘Yours most affectionately,’ or ‘God 
bless you’—cheap substitutes for the three 
thousand troops he owes us.” The aide went 
to the cupboard and helped himself to the 
apple-jack. ‘“‘Canst get me a place to sleep, 
for God knows I’m tired?” 

“Thou shalt have my bed, and welcome to 
you,” offered Eustace, leading the way up 
stairs. “You'll not mind my getting into my 
clothes, for ’tis not shirt-tail weather.” 

“Sixty miles and upward I’ve come since 
five o'clock yesterday morning, and I’d agree 
to sleep under a field-piece in full action.” 
3rereton took off his cap and wig to toss both 
on the floor, unbuckled his belt, and let his 
sabre fall noisily; then sitting on the bed, he 
begged, “Give me a hand with my boots, will 
you?” Those pulled off, without rising, he 
rolled over, and, bundling the disarranged bed- 
clothes about him, he was instantly asleep. 

It was noon before consciousness returned 
to the tired body, and only then because the 
clatter of horses’ feet outside waked the sleep 
er and startled him so that he sprang from the 
bed to the window. Relieved by the sight of 
Continental uniforms, Brereton stretched him- 
self as if still weary, and felt certain muscles, 
to test their various degrees of soreness, mut- 
tering complaints as he did so. Throwing 
aside his jacket, waistcoat and shirt, he took 
his sword and pried out the crust of ice on 
the tin milk pail of water that stood on the 
wash-stand. Swashing the ice-cold water over 
his face and shoulders, he groaned a curse or 
two as the chill senta shiverthroughhim. But as 
he rubbed himself into a glow, he became less 
discontented, and when resuming the flannel 
shirt, he laughed. “Thank a kind God that 
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it’s as cold to the British as ’tis to us, and 
there are more of them to suffer.” Another 
moment served to don his outer clothing and 
boots, and to fit on his wig and sword. His 
toilet made, he went downstairs, humming 
cheerily. He turned first to the kitchen door, 
drawn thither by the smell that greeted his 
nostrils. 

“Canst give a bestarved man a big breakfast 
and quickly?” he asked the woman. 

“Shure, Oi’ve all Oi can do now,” was 
the surly response. “Wid the general an’ his 
staff, an’ his escort, an’ thim as is comin’ an’ 
goin’, an’—” 

3rereton came forward. 
an Oirishman go hungry,” 
ting a brogue on his tongue. 
lin’, no maid wid such lips but has a kind 
heart.” The officer boldly put his hand under 
the woman’s chin and made as if he would kiss 
her. Then, as she eluded the threatened blan- 
dishment, he continued, “Sure, and do ye call 
yeself a woman, that ye starve a man all ways 


“You'd niver let 
he appealed, put- 
““Avick, me dar- 


to wanst?” 

“Ah, go long wid yez freeness and yez 
blarney,” retorted the woman, giving him a 
shove, though smiling. 

“An’, darlin’,” persisted the unabashed off- 
cer, “it’s owin’ me somethin’ ye do, for it was 
meself saved yez father’s life this very morn- 
ing.” 

“My father—shure it’s dead he’s been this— 
It’s my husband yez must be afther spakin’ 
ave.” 

“He’s too old to be that same,” 
Brereton. 

“’Tis he, Oi make sure,”’ acknowledged the 
nevertheless set her apron 
“An’ how did 


flattered 


woman, as_ she 
straight and smoothed her hair. 
yez save his loife?” 

“Arrah, by not shooting him, as I was sore 
tempted to do.” 

The landlady melted completely and laughed. 
“An’ what would yez loike for breakfast?” 
she asked. 

Brereton looked at the provisions spread 
about. “Just give me four fried eggs wid 
bacon, an’ two ave thim sausages, an’ corn 
bread, wid something hot to drink, an’ if that’s 
buckwheat batter in the pan beyant, just cook 
a dozen cakes or so, for I’ve a long ride to 
take an’ they do be so staying. Also, if ye 
can make me up something—ay, cold sausages 
an’ hard-boiled eggs, if ye’ve nothing else, to 
take wid me; an’ then wan kiss, to keep the 
heart warm inside ave me, ’tis wan man ye'll 
have given a glimpse ave hivin.” 


“Bless us all!’ marvelled Eustace, when, 
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twenty minutes later, he entered the kitchen, 
to learn what delayed the general’s lunch. 
“How came you by such a spread, when it’s 
all any of us can do to get enough to keep life 
in us? Is’t sorcery, man?” 

“No, witchery,” laughed the aide. “If thy 
chief were but a woman, John, I’d have Wash 
ington reinforced within a two days.” 

His breakfast finished, the aide secured pen 
and paper, and wrote a formal order for Lee 
to march. This done, he sought the general, 
and, interrupting a consultation he was hold- 
ing with General Sullivan, he 
paper into his hands. 

“I ask General Sullivan 
deliver you positive instructions to march your 
force, to effect a junction with General Wash 
ington.” 

“T’ve already writ him a letter that will con 
vince him I act for the best,” answered Lee, 


delivered the 


to witness that I 


holding out the missive. 

The aide took it without a word, saluted, 
and left the room. Going to the front door, 
where Joggles already awaited him, he put a 
Continental bill into the hands of the publican, 
bade adieu to Eustace, and rode away. 

“’Tis as bright a day as ’twas dark a night, 
old man,” he said to the horse, “but it never 
looked blacker for the cause, and I’ve had my 
long ride for nothing. Perhaps, though, there 
may be pay day coming. She knows that I’m 
to be at Van Meter’s barn to-night. What say 
you, Joggles? Think you will she be there?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SOME DOINGS BY STEALTH. 


The sound of shots outside put a sudden 
termination to the supper in both the dining- 
room and kitchen of Greenwood, and served 
to bring inmates and candles to the front and 
back doors. Beyond the moment’s rush of a 
body of horsemen past the house, no light on 
the interruption was obtained, until some of 
the escort of Evatt were despatched to the 
stable to learn if all was well with their horses. 
There they found the fast-dying man stretched 
on the snow, and just within the doarway lay 
Janice in a swoon, with Clarion licking her 
face. Both were carried to the house, and 
while Mrs. Meredith and the sergeant endeav- 
oured to save the officer by a rude tourniquet, 
the squire held Janice’s head over some feath- 
ers which Peg burned in a bed-warmer. 

“Did they kill him?” was the first question 
the girl asked, when the combined stench and 
suffocation had revived consciousness. 

“He’s just expiring,” her father replied. 
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“His arm was struck off above the elbow, and 
he bleeds like a stuck pig.” 

Janice staggered up, though somewhat lan- 
guidly. “May— Did he ask to see me?” 

“Not he,” she was told. “Come, lass, sit 
quiet for a bit till thy head is steady, and tell 
us what ’twas all about.” 

Janice sank into the chair her father set be- 
side the fire. “He was on some mission for 
his Excellency,” she gasped, ‘“‘and stopped here 
to get a fresh horse—that was how I came to 
know it—and while we were talking we heard 
the dragoons coming, so he mounted, to escape. 
Then I heard a cry—oh! such a cry—and the 
pistols—and—and—that’s all I remember.” 

“Why went he to the stable rather than to 
the house in the first case?” demanded her 
father. 

Janice looked surprised. “He 
troopers were here,” she explained. 

The squire was about to speak, when Evatt’s 
hand on his shoulder checked him. ‘“There’s 
more here than we understand,” the latter 
whispered. “Let me ask the questions.” He 
came to the fire and said: 

“Why did he take this route, if he was bear- 
ing despatches ?” 

The first sign of colour came creeping back 
into the pale cheek of the girl, as she recalled 
the double motive the aide had given. “Colonel 
Brereton said he did not know the westerly 
roads, and so—” 

“Colonel Brereton!” rapped out her father. 
“And what was he doing hereabout? Plague 
take the scamp that he must be forever return- 
ing to worry us.” 

“How much of a force had he with him?” 
asked the commissary. 

“He was alone,” replied Janice. 

“Alone!” exclaimed Evatt incredulously; 
then his face lost its look of surprise. “He 
came by stealth to see you, eh?” 

There was enough truth in the supposition 
to destroy the last visible signs of the girl’s 
swoon, and she responded, over-eagerly: “I 
told you he was on a mission for his Excel- 
lency, and but stopped here to get a fresh 
horse.” 

“Ay, growled the squire, “he steals himself, 
then steals my crop, and now turns horse 
thief.” 

“He was not stealing, dadda,” denied Jan- 
ice. “His own horse was tired, so he left her 
here and said he’d return Joggles some time 
to-morrow evening.” 

Evatt whistled softly, as he and the squire 
exchanged glances. Just as the former was 
about to resume his questioning the sound of 
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the front door being violently thrown open 
gave him pause, and the next instant Phil hur- 
riedly entered the room. 

“The troopers at the stable say ye found 
Captain Boyde. Is he bad hurt?” he de- 
manded. 

“To the death,” spoke up the squire, for 
once missing Evatt’s attempt to keep him si- 
lent. “Has caught Brereton?” 

Janice had sprung to her feet and now stood 
listening, with a half-eager, half-frightened 
look. 

“Brereton!” cried Philemon. 
the party?” 

The growing complexity was too much for 
the patience of the simple-minded owner of 
Greenwood. “May Belza have us all,” he 
fumed, “if I can see the bottom or even the 
sides of this criss-cross business. Just tell us 
a straight tale, lad, if we are not to have the 
jingle brains.” 

“Tis a swingeing bad business,” groaned 
Phil. “Our troop rode over from Princeton 
ter-day, an’ the houses at Brunswick bein’ full 
of soldiers, I tells ’em that we could find quar- 
ters here. We wuz gropin’ our way when the 
enemy set upon us, an’ in the surprise cuts 
down the capting, an’ captures three of our 
men.” 

“Dost mean to say ye let one man kill thy 
captain and take three of ye prisoners?” 
scoffed the squire. 

“One man!” protested the dragoon. 
you one man could do that?” 

“Janice insists that there was but Brereton 
—but Charles Fownes, now a rebel colonel.” 

“You may lay to it there was more than—” 
Then Philemon wavered, for the sight of the 
flushed, guilty look on the girl’s face gave a 
new bent to his thoughts. “What was he here 
for?” he vociferated, growing angrily red as 
he spoke and striding to the fire. “So he’s 
doin’ the Jerry-sneak about yer yet, is he? I 
tell yer, squire, I won’t have it.” 

“Keep thy blustering and bullying for the 
mess-room and the tavern, sir,” rebuked Evatt 
sharply, also showing temper. “What camp 
manners are these to bring into gentlemen’s 
houses and exhibit in the presence of ladies?” 

“’Sdeath, sir,” retorted Phil hotly, “I take 
my manners from no man, nor—” 

“Hoighty, toighty!”’ chided Mrs. Meredith, 
entering. “Is there not wind enough outside 
but ye must bellow like mad bulls within?” 

“Ay,” assented the squire, “no quarrelling, 
gentlemen, for we’ve other things to set to. 
Phil, there is no occasion to go off like touch- 
wood; ’tis not as thee thinks. What is true, 
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however, is that we’ve a chance to catch this 
same rogue of a Brereton, if we but lay heads 
together.” 

“Oh, dadda!” expostulated Janice. “You'll 
not—for I promised him to tell nothing—and 
never would have spoken had I not been dazed 
—and thinking him dead. I should die of—” 

“Fudge, child!” retorted Mr. Meredith. 
“We'll have no heroics over a runaway re- 
demptioner who is fighting against our good 
king. Furthermore, we must know all else he 
told ye.” 

“TI passed him my promise to keep secret—” 

“And of that I am to be judge,” admonished 
the parent. “Dost think thyself of an age to 
act for thyself? Come! out with it; every 
word he spake.” 

“T’ll not break my faith,” rejoined Janice 
proudly, her eyes meeting her father’s bravely, 
though the little hands trembled as she spoke, 
half in fright and half in excitement. 

“*Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right,’ quoted Mrs. Meredith 
sternly. 

“God never meant for me to lie—and that’s 
what you would have me do.” 

The squire stepped into the hall, and re- 
turned with his riding-whip. “Thou’rt a great 
girl to be whipped, Janice,” he announced, “but 
if thou’rt not old enough to obey thou’rt not 
too old for a trouncing. Quickly, now, which 
wilt thou have?” 

“You can kill me, but I'll keep my word,” 
panted the girl, while shaking with fear at her 
resistance, at the threatened punishment, and 
still more at the shame of its publicity. 

Forgetful of everything in his anger, the 
squire strode toward his daughter to carry out 
his threat. Ere he had crossed the room, how- 
ever, to where she stood, his way was barred 
by Philemon. 

“Look a-here, squire,” the officer remon- 
strated, “I ain’t a-goin’ ter stand by and see 
Janice hit, no ways, so if there’s any thrashin’ 
ter be done, you’ve got ter begin on me.” 

“Out of my way!” roared Mr. Meredith. 

Phil folded his arms. “I’ve said my say,” 
he affirmed, shaking his head obstinately, “and 
if that ain’t enough, I’ll quit talkin’, and do 
suthin’.” 

“The boy’s right, Mr. Meredith,” assented 
Evatt. “Nor do we need more of her. Send 
the girl to bed, and then I'll have something 
to say.” 

Reluctantly the squire yielded, and Janice, 
with glad tears in her eyes, turned and thanked 
Philemon by a glance that meant far more 
than any words. Then she went to her room, 
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only to lie for hours staringly awake, listen- 
ing to the wild whirring and whistling of the 
wind as she bemoaned her unintentional 
treachery to the aide, and sought for some 
method of warning him. 

“I must steal away to-morrow to the Van 
Meter barn at nightfall,” was her conclu- 
sion, “and wait his coming, to tell him of my 
—of my mistake, for otherwise he may bring 
Joggles back and be captured. If I can only 
do it without being discovered, for dadda—” 
and the anxious, overwrought, tired girl wept 
the rest of the sentence into her pillow. 

Meantime, in the room below, Evatt un- 
folded his plan and explained why he had 
wished the maiden away. 

“°Tis obvious thy girl has an interest in 
this fellow,” he surmised, ‘“‘and so ’tis likely 
she will try to-morrow evening to see him, or 
get word to him. Our scheme must therefore 
be to let her go free, but to see to ’t that we 
know what she’s about, and be prepared to 
advantage ourselves by whatever comes to 
pass.” 

The storm ceased before the winter day- 
light, and with the stir of morning came in- 
formation concerning the missing dragoons— 
the body of one was found close to the stable, 
with a bullet in his back, presumably a chance 
shot from one of his comrades; a second rode 
up and reported himself, having in the storm 
lost his way, and well-nigh his life, which he 
owed only to the lucky stumbling upon the 
house of one of the tenants; and Clarion dis- 
covered the third, less fortunate than his fel- 
low, frozen stiff within a quarter of a mile of 
Greenwood. 

“Tis most like that rebel colonel and horse- 
thief shared the same fate, for ’twas a wild 
night,” remarked Evatt at the breakfast-table. 
“Howbeit, ‘twill be best to have some troops 
hid in. your stable against this evening, for he 
may have weathered the storm.” 

The morning meal despatched, Philemon 
rode over to Brunswick to report the death of 
his superior to the colonel, as well as to un- 
fold the trap they hoped to spring, and Colonel 
Harcourt considered the news so material that 
he accompanied Philemon on his return. After 
a plentiful justice to the dinner and to the de- 
canters, the four men settled down to whist as 
the early winter darkness came on, while Mrs. 
Meredith, in mute protest against the use of 
the devil’s picture cards, left the room, sum- 
moned Peg, and in the garret devoted herself 
to the mysteries of setting up a quilting-frame. 
As for the dragoons, they sprawled and 
lounged about the kitchen, playing cards or 
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toss, and grumbling at the quantity and qual- 
ity of the Greenwood brew of small beer, till 
Sukey was well-nigh desperate. 

Had Janice been older and more experi- 
enced, the very unguardedness would have 
aroused her suspicions. To her it seemed, 
however, but the arrangement of a_ kind 
destiny, and not daring to risk a delay till after 
tea, when conditions might not again so favour 
her, she left the work she had sat down to in 
the parlour after dinner, and _ tiptoeing 
through the hall, lest she should disturb the 
card-players in the squire’s office, she secured 
her warmest wrap. Returning to the parlour, 
she softly raised a window and, slipping out, 
in another moment was within the concealing 
hedge-row of box. 

Speeding across the garden, the girl crept 
through a break in the hedge, then, stooping 
low, she followed a stone wall till the road 
was reached. No longer in sight of the 
house, she hurried on boldly, till within sight 
of the Van Meter farm. She skirted the 
farm-house at a discreet distance, and stole 
into the barn. With a glance to assure her 
self that the mare was still there, and a kindly 
pat as she passed, she mounted into the mow, 
where for both prudence and warmth she 
buried herself deep in the hay. Then it 
seemed to Janice that hours elapsed, the sole 
sounds being the contented munching of horses 
and cattle, varied by the occasional stamp of a 
hoof. 

Suddenly the girl sat up, with a realising 
sense that she had been asleep, and with no 
idea for how long. A sound below explained 
her waking, and as she listened, she made out 
the noise to be that of harnessing or unhar- 
nessing. Creeping as near the edge of the 
mow as she dared, she peered over, but all 
was blackness. 

“Colonel Brereton?” she finally said. 

A moment’s silence ensued before she had 
an answer, though it was eager enough when 
it came. “Is’t you, Miss Janice, and where 
are you?” 

The girl came down the ladder and moved 
blindly toward the stalls. As she did so, 
somebody came in contact with her; instantly 


she was enfolded by a pair of arms, and before 
she could speak she felt a man’s eager lips first 
on her cheek, and next on her chin. 

“Heaven bless you for coming, my darling,” 
whispered Brereton. 

Janice struggled to free herself as Brereton 
tried to caress her the third time. “Don't,” 
she protested. ‘“You—I— How dare you?” 

“A pretty question to ask an ardent lover 
and a desperate man, whose beloved confesses 
her passion by coming to him!” 

“T didn’t!” expostulated the girl, as, des 
perate with mortification, she broke away from 
the embrace by sheer strength and fled to the 
How dare you think 


other side of the barn. 
such things of me?” 
“Then for what came you?” inquired Jack. 
“To warn you.” 
“Of what?” 
“That you must not bring Joggles back, for 
they—the soldiers—are watching the stable.” 
“You told them?” 
The girl faltered, hating to acknowledge her 
mistake, now that it was remedied. “If I had, 
why should I take the risk and the shame of 


coming here?” she replied. 

“Forgive me, Miss Janice, for doubting you, 
and for my freedom just now. I did—for 
the moment I thought you like other 
women. I wanted to think you came to me, 
even though it cheapened you. And _ being 
desperate, I—” 

‘Why ?” questioned the girl. 

“T have failed in my mission, thanks to Lee’s 
folly and selfishness. Would to God the troop 
ers who lie in wait for me would go after 
him! A quick raid would do it, for he lies 
eight miles from his army, and with no guard 
worth a thought. There’d be a fine prize, if 
the British did but know it.” 

“Thanks for the suggestion,” spoke up a 
deep voice, and at the first word blankets were 
tossed off two lanterns, followed by a rush of 
men. For a moment there was a wild hurly- 
burly, and then Brereton’s voice cried, “I 
yield!” 

As the confusion ended as suddenly as it 
had begun, he added scornfully : 

“To treachery!” 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE, WRITINGS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE BORROW. By William I. Knapp, Ph_D., 
LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$6.00. 


2 vols. 


Here, then, at last is Professor Knapp’s 
Life of Borrow. I have been anxiously look- 
ing forward to its publication for nearly a 
dozen years, and have had some prevision of 
what it would contain, thanks to the copy sent 
me of his nine-page article on “George Bor- 
row,” from the Chautauquan of November, 
1887. That little forecast shed a flood of fresh 
light on a strangely enigmatical career, and 
the promise held out by it is on the whole ful- 
filled in these two big, handsome volumes. 
They are the outcome clearly of much loving 
and patient research; they have been written 
“for love Borrow”; they are 
founded on Borrow’s correspondence, literary 
remains, note-books of travel, etc., which Dr. 
Knapp purchased three years after Borrow’s 
death; and they will surely remain the stand- 
ard biography. Dr. Knapp peculiarly 
qualified for his task as a linguist and a travel- 
ler, with a special knowledge of Romany and 
of Spain; Borrow has been, he tells us, his 
study for well-nigh half a century. Still, I 
cannot feel certain that to any one unversed in 
Borrow’s own writings this Life may not con- 
vey a misleading presentment of Borrow. In 
Lavengro (1851) and The Romany Rye (1857) 
3orrow sketched his first twenty-two years. 
According to the Chautauquan article, both 
books form ‘“‘an autobiography, true in every 
detail”; now, it seems, Lavengro is strictly 
autobiographical, but The Romany Rye is a 
sort of Dantesque ante-room to Hades.” I 
cannot say quite what that means, but clearly 
it was for Dr. Knapp to determine in this Life, 
once and for all, to the best of his ability, 
how much of Lavengro and its sequel is truth, 
and how much fancy. He speaks of doing so 
hereafter in an edition of the two works, in 
which suppressed passages are to be restored. 
But he ought to have done so here; for with- 
out some such attempt Borrow’s character 
cannot be properly intelligible. As it is, Dr. 
Knapp completely or almost ignores such vital 
episodes in Borrow’s boyhood and youth as his 
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picking up Erse and Romany and Welsh, and 
his learning to ride bare-backed on the cob; 
he neglects to prove, what is easily proveable, 
that Borrow in his own narrative is everlast- 
ingly posing, 
rarely, if ever, trustworthy. 

Take the Jew pedlar episode in Lavengro, or 
Borrow’s first meeting with Gypsies in the 
green lane near Norman Cross. How did he 
come to call the Gypsy woman “mother,” or 
how know that sap is Romany for “snake’’? 
The description of Edinburgh Castle is wildly 
inaccurate. That may be due to mere forget 
fulness, but, then, what about David Haggart, 
who in August, 1813, was only twelve years 
old, so could never have stood up to the full 
grown. baker’s apprentice? The 
lion, Marshland Shales, was sold at Tombland 
Fair in 1827, not 1818—Dr. Knapp himself has 
pointed out that anachronism. According to 
Mr. Seccombe’s article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Sir Richard Phillips, the 
vegetarian publisher, had retired to Brighton 
in 1823, the year before Borrow came up to 
London. The author touched for the 
good and the evil chance was drawn from 
Beckford. This never before been in 
print, but I have it on the high authority of 
Borrow’s old friend, Mr. William Bodham 
Donne, who reviewed Lavengro in Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. It seems very probable, but, 
if indeed it was so, for almost everything that 
fits there is something else that does not. 
Beckford in 1825 was more than middle-aged, 
he had then quitted Fonthill, and Vathek was 
written by him before he was twenty-six. One 
might go on raising a host of similar doubts 
through all the five volumes of Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye, but a single one more must 
suffice—the Tractarian movement is introduced 
fully eight years before Keble had preached 
his sermon on the National Apostasy. Dr. 
Knapp himself adduces a good many tokens 
that Borrow’s veracity is not impeccable—his 
ascription of the “horrors” to Mrs. Herne’s 
poison, his fabulous visits to Kaikhta and 
China, and his Spanish misstatements which 
“must not be taken too literally”; how, then, 
can Dr. Knapp ask us to believe without proof 
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that “the Gypsy tramp of May to August, 1825, 
was in the main authentic’? And one other 
point there is, which Dr. Knapp ignores, but 
which he himself has brought back to my 
memory by quoting an old, old article of mine 
in the Academy for June 13, 1874. I have not 
a copy of that article, but I know that, in a 
part of it which Dr. Knapp does not quote, I 
taxed Borrow with having filched much of his 
Zincali vocabulary from Dr. Richard Bright’s 
Travels in Hungary (1818)—the Bright of 
disease celebrity. And I think I made out my 
case. 

Yet, after all, what does it signify? It is 
not as philologist, or traveller, or “wild mis- 
sionary,” or folklorist, or antiquary, that Bor- 
row lives and will live. It is as the master of 
splendid, strong, simple English, the prose 
Morland of a vanished roadside life, the realist 
who, Defoe-like, could make fiction seem truer 
than fact. To have written the finest fight in 
the whole world’s literature, the fight with the 
Flaming Tinman, is surely something of an 
achievement; “there is nothing,” quoth Isopel 
Berners, “like Long Melford for shortness all 
the world over.” Mrs. Pakomovna, and 
Jasper, and Ursula—there never were quite 
such Gypsies, more’s the pity; the greater 
should be our gratitude to him who has made 
them seem possible. And great, too, should be 
our gratitude to him who has told us so much 
that is new of their creator. There is but one 
thing in Dr. Knapp’s two volumes that I could 
have wished suppressed, a suggestion in the 
first two letters of his Appendix. I think that 
he still might suppress this in future editions, 
where also I would prefer to find the Appen- 
dix letters, or some of them, inserted in order 
of date throughout the text. What a beauti- 
ful letter that is of Edward FitzGerald’s (Jan- 
uary 10, 1875), where he speaks of “my own 
happy home in Regent’s Park” eighteen years 
earlier; there is rather a grim forecast, though, 
in his 1856 letter to Borrow: 

I must tell you I am come up here on my 
way to Chichester to be—married! to Miss 
Barton (of Quaker memory), and our united 
ages amount to ninety-six!—a dangerous ex- 
periment on both sides. She at least brings a 
fine head and heart to the bargain—worthy of 


a better market. But it is to be, and I dare say 
you will honestly wish we may do well. 


Borrow’s love for his mother comes out 
pleasantly; but his demands on his wife (she 
was older and richer than he) for five-pound 
notes might very well have been left in abey- 
ance. One would like to know more of his 
“English Gypsy Gospel” (vol. ii., p. 319) ; per- 
haps it has turned up with the other Borrow 


finds at the Bible Society too late for Dr. 
Knapp’s volumes. Borde’s Romany specimens 
can hardly have been known to Borrow in 
1840; and why is Mousehold Heath described 
as “resonant of the cries and wing-flappings 
of noisome birds”? But one gladly accepts 
Borrow’s story from Cornwall of how the fox 
captures the fowls: 

He goes under the tree where they are roost- 
ing, and, seizing his own brush with his teeth, 
turns round with amazing velocity, staring at 
them with his fiery eyes. The poor fowls on 
the tree keep turning round their heads as he 
revolves, following the flaming of his eyes till 
they become “light,” that is, giddy, and fall 
down, when he despatches them and sucks 
their blood. 

Finally, let me express the earnest hope that 
in his edition of Lavengro and The Romany 
Rye Dr. Knapp will not tamper with the ex- 
isting text. He makes rather an alarming 
suggestion (vol. ii., p. 183) that, when they 
are “properly edited,” they “will form a treas- 
ure for all time.” This may mean little or 
much, but they are such a treasure already 
that change, as it seems, could be only for the 
worse. Preface, footnotes, and appendix, we 
may be grateful enough for these; but the mere 
notion of a “restored” classic, of a revised 
Lavengro, is odious. 

Francis Hindes Groome. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
By A. W. Ward, Litt.D., LL.D. New and revised 
edition. 3vols. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$9.00 net. 

When first published about a quarter of a 
century ago, Dr. Ward’s History of English 
Dramatic Literature at once became the stand- 
ard authority on its subject. Criticisms might 
be, and were, passed upon this or that point 
of method or treatment, but the work was so 
solid and so comprehensive, so packed with 
first-hand knowledge, so enriched with com- 
parative learning, that even just cavils could 
not seriously damage or depress it. The in- 
tervening years have seen an immense activity 
of research in dramatic history. The study 
and the stage have alike contributed to advance 
knowledge and insight in this their common 
domain. An immense quantity of special in- 
vestigation has been concentrated upon the 
lives of individual dramatists, the literary 
sources of plays, the detail of stage history, the 
genesis and evolution of dramatic form. No 
one else has essayed Dr. Ward’s task, or pro- 
duced a work at all competing with his in 
scope and aim. But the accumulated new ma 
terial has for years been crying out for the 
wider recognition afforded by its embodiment 
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in a comprehensive history of the whole sub- 
ject, while accumulations, hardly less consider- 
able, of suggestion and hypothesis have stood 
sorely in need of the sifting hand and the dis- 
cerning eye which the comprehensive historian 
of the whole subject is best fitted to bring. 
Both these somewhat exacting claims are ade- 
quately satisfied in the new edition. The great 
increase of bulk (from about one thousand 
three hundred pages to nearly two thousand) 
is even greater than it appears; for the elabor- 
ate theoretic Introduction of the first edition, 
proper rather perhaps to an esthetic treatise 
than to a history, has been withdrawn. The 
bulk of the new matter has been thrown into 
notes, and on the whole it may be said that the 
book remains the book it was; complying in 
matters of detail with every well-founded 
criticism, but retaining every structural fea- 
ture intact, and reflecting as definitely as be- 
fore the temperament and personality of the 
author. Few books, indeed, illustrate so hap- 
pily the art of deferring without yielding 
ground, of “killing” an adversary “with kind- 
ness,” decapitating him, as it were, like the 
Sultan’s slave, with a weapon so finely tem- 
pered that the common spectator fails to ob- 
serve that his head is off. At bottom, how- 
ever, Dr. Ward’s uniform graciousness to ad- 
versaries has less in it of the Socratic irony 
which uses compliments as pitfalls, than of the 
old highbred courtesy which frankly honours 
an honourable opponent. 

Among the additions will be noted the ac- 
counts of the recently discovered Return from 
Parnassus, and of the Oxford Narcissus, as 
also the fuller treatment of the Rowleys and of 
Day. In the latter cases the advance is largely 
due to the researches of Mr. Bullen. The val- 
uable contributions more recently made by 
Miss P. G. Wiggin, of Radcliffe College, to 
the discrimination of Rowley’s and Middle- 
ton’s work in their joint dramas, have also 
been fully recognised. Professor Koeppel’s 
excellent treatises on the sources of Jonson’s, 
Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s, Chapman’s and 
Ford’s plays, which, in addition to their orig- 
inal matter, summarise a large amount of Ger- 
man investigation far too little known among 
us, will also in Dr. Ward's frequent references 
be introduced to a larger public. The chapter 
on Shakespeare is almost a book in itself. The 
fit treatment of Shakespeare in a history of the 
drama is no easy task; where so much is prob- 
lematical it is difficult to avoid stating the 
grounds for every particular solution adopted, 
while yet such statement necessarily interrupts 
at every point the continuity of the narrative. 
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We confess that we should have preferred 
a sharper distinction than is here drawn be- 
tween the history of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
art and the ancillary studies in chronological 
evidences, metrical tests, and the detail of 
sources. The detailed treatment of the single 
plays is now more than ever an invaluable 
summary and criticism of all important con- 
tributions yet made to the elucidation of the 
Realien of each. But when all is said, we seem 
at times to have learnt everything about a play 
except the one thing which we expect an his- 
torian of the drama to tell us; its place in the 
continuous development of Shakespeare’s ar- 
tistic nature. To our mind, if we may venture 
on the suggestion, it would have been better to 
follow in Shakespeare’s case the plan, for the 
most part pursued elsewhere, of relegating 
these extraneous matters to notes, and giving 
in the text a continuous account of that which 
belongs strictly to dramatic history. Among 
the very few omissions we have observed in 
the immense mass of critical literature used or 
discussed in these volumes, we may specify the 
following: Dr. Logeman’s edition of the Mo- 
rality Everyman certainly called for notice in a 
history of the English drama, for he has shown 
grave reason for doubting whether it is, strict- 
ly, English at all; the Dutch version, formerly 
regarded as a translation of it, being in reality 
the original to which nearly all the merit is 
due which so strikingly marks it off from the 
English moral-plays at large. Dr. R. Fischer’s 
valuable account of Seneca’s influence on Eng- 
lish tragedy (Zur Kunstentwicklung der engl. 
Tragédie) would have supplemented on the 
side of dramatic technique the excellent dis- 
sertation of Dr. Cunliffe, who confines himself 
almost entirely to echoes of phrase and 
thought. Mr. J. M. Robertson’s scholarly work 
on Shakespeare and Montaigne might well 
have not merely supplemented but replaced 
the dilettante speculations of Mr. J. Feis on the 
same subject; but probably this part of the 
History was already in type when Mr. Robert- 
son’s book appeared. It is a pity that two 
other treatises did not appear in time for the 
new edition—the elaborate account of the 
Elizabethan Latin dramas in the Jahrbuch, 
xxxiv., and Professor Brandl’s coilection of 
early Elizabethan plays. May we, finally, in 
the interest of an eminent living scholar, cor- 
rect a passing reference to him as the “late” 
Mr. Littledale? The present writer himself, 
some years ago, had the misfortune to fall into 
the same error, and in a book which very 
humbly followed in Professor Littledale’s foot- 
steps, lamented the early blighting of so prom- 
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ising a career; only to learn that he was in 
very full table 
of contents (wanting in the first edition), and 


reality very much alive. A 


a much enlarged index, add greatly to the 
serviceableness of these volumes, and qualify 
them still further for the familiar companion- 
ship with every student of the drama, which 
their solid worth must in any case secure them. 


C. H. Herford. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. By J. J. Jusserand. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


This volume forms an important chapter in 
the history of the 
French literature. 


cosmopolitan spirit in 
That history has been writ- 
M. Joseph Texte’s admirable study, 
which has Rousseau for its centre, a study 
lately given to English readers in the excellent 
translation by J. W. Matthews. Frequent ref- 
erences are made by M. Texte to the influence 
of Shakespeare, but his theme—the intermin- 
gling of the French and the Teutonic genius— 
is more comprehensive than that of the present 
volume, and his work, which traces the in- 
fluence of Richardson and Sterne, of Young 
and Macpherson, might almost be renamed 
England in France. In his narrower field, 
which yet is wide, M. Jusserand’s chief prede- 
cessor was Lacroix, whose Histoire de I'In- 
fluence de Shakspeare sur le Théatre Frangais 
was published at Brussels in 1856. Nor is 
Lacroix’s work even now superseded, for he 


ten in 


wrote on a more extended scale than M. Jusse- 
rand, and brought down his history to the day 
when the younger Hugo was preparing his 
translation of Shakespeare. 

The prejudice which so long delayed the re- 
ception of English literature in France is ex- 
plained by M. Jusserand as arising from the 
fact that French for some generations after the 
Norman Conquest was the speech of the more 
cultured classes, while Latin was the language 
used by thinkers and scholars; English, there- 
fore, was of no account, and it was assumed 
that any work deserving of Continental notice 
The his- 


tory of Shakespeare in France is here carried 


must necessarily be written in Latin. 


back a little farther than earlier students had 
A copy of 
the Folio of 1632 was in the library of Louis 
XIV.; his librarian, Nicolas Clément, com- 
pleted in 1684 the catalogue on which he had 
The first 
word of Shakespearian criticism uttered in 
France is the note written by Clément on a 


succeeded in following its traces. 


been engaged during nine years. 


slip of his catalogue: “Ce poéte anglais a 
‘imagination assés belle, il pense naturelle- 


ment, il s’exprime avec finesse; mais ces belles 
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qualitez sont obscurcies par les ordures qu'il 
méle dans ses comédies.”” It was not an ill 
word; to imagine nobly, to think naturally, to 
express one’s self delicately—this was much; 
and it cannot be denied that Shakespeare, not 
only in his comedies, but in all his plays, 
offends often against the bienséances of the 
French stage. The 
may be reduced or eliminated from a stage rep- 


“ordure” of Shakespeare 
resentation; but who can anticipate the minor 
against good which the 
Shakespearian performer is required to enact, 


offences manners 
and which may alienate the spectators as much 
as graver improprieties? Even so late as 1827, 
Charles Kemble and Miss 
(afterward Mme. Berlioz) played with great 
success in Paris, M. Magnin, the critic of the 
Globe, watched anxiously when Hamlet seated 
himself at Ophelia’s feet, lest such a violation 
of decorum in the pose of a tragic hero should 


when Smithson 


too severely try the sympathy of a well-dis- 
Hamlet’s undignified attitude 
sent a thrill of “light surprise” 


posed audience. 
through the 
spectators; but he was forgiven; and when the 
Prince bounded forward to the call of “Lights! 
lights !” 
guilt, there was an outcry of admiration, which 
proved better than a thousand treatises, 


upon the discovery of the poisoner’s 


Says 
Magnin, that there are “ways of reaching the 
sublime unknown to us.” 

The eighteenth century, the audacity and the 
timidity of Voltaire, his alarm at his own suc 
cess in calling attention to the great barbarian, 
who afterward became to him a maniac, a 
buffoon, the Gille of a country fair, La Place’s 
exhibition of the back of the Shakespearian 
tapestries, Le Tourneur’s epoch-making, yet 
most inexact, translations, the travesties exe- 
cuted in all good faith and with the most sin 
cere enthusiasm on behalf of his patron saint, 
St. William of Stratford, by*the amiable and 
wrong-headed Ducis, with much besides, form 
the subject of the most interesting chapter of 
a very interesting book. For one who would 
study the life of Shakespeare 
life which he has lived during three hundred 


that posthumous 
years in the mind of Europe—M. Jusserand’s 
learned and entertaining volume is indispen 
sable. 

Happily, too, the publishers of the English 
and American editions have made the volume 
more valuable than the original by a series of 
nearly sixty theatrical illustrations. The his 
tory of the theatre is aided in an important 
way by information conveyed through the eye; 
such illustrations as have been chosen are not 
merely decorative; they are substantial addi 


tions to our knowledge. Edward Dowden. 








THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. By W. B. 
Yeats. New York: John Lane. $1.25 
Away, come away: 
Empty your heart of its mortal dream. 
The winds awaken, the leaves whirl round, 
Our cheeks are pale, our hair is unbound, 
Our breasts are heaving, our eyes are a-gleam, 
Our arms are waving, our lips are apart; 
And if any gaze on our rushing band, 
We come between him and the deed of his 
hand, 
We come between him and the hope of his 
heart. 


It is the faéry cry, once heard not to be with 
stood. It calls persistently, hauntingly, 
through the soul of this Celtic poet, the rarest, 
the most beautiful, the most perilous of calls. 
That it is no mere pretty fancy, to hang rhymes 
on, is the first thing to be convinced of would 
you give his rhymes their due. But that the 
great engrossing world of social man—with, of 
course, the hills, woods and streams for a dec- 
orative background—should not provide all the 
themes necessary for the most vagrant poets, 
is a thought beyond most folks’ thinking. Mr. 
Yeats appeals to the remainder, leading them 
out for a moment with himself into a lonely 
land, beyond the struggle and the praise and 
the blame of men. The first sortie is exultant: 
the world well lost: 


The host is rushing ’twixt night and day, 
And where is there hope or deed as fair? 


The cry is enticing to such as have ears: 


Out-worn heart, in a time out-worn, 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right. 


And yet it is but the call that is echoed here; 
the call and the following. The freedom is 
not attained. Let that reconcile such as clam- 
our in art for “human interest.” Aedh, 
Michael, Robartes and Hanrahan, old friends 
of The Secret Rose, spokesmen here of the 
passion and the dreams of men, are spirits in 
prison among us below. They wander, they 
search for the forbidden lonely land, reach 
it, perhaps, but are doomed to come back to 
trouble and excite their restless kin. Name 
the search beauty, perfection, spiritual freedom, 
what you will. The doom of humanity is on 
it, of humanity with its long thoughts, its far 
visions, and its weak hands and feet. Yea, 
indeed, there is no lack of “human interest” in 
these poems of faéry, the perennial human in- 
terest of pain. And the one theme common to 
all high poetry is here. Aedh, the type of pure, 
adoring passion, says thus to his beloved: 

You need but lift a pearl-pale hand 

And bind up your long hair and sigh; 

And all men’s hearts must burn and beat. 
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Aedh understands the greatest power in all 
our world, and says: 
The poets labouring all their days 
To build a perfect beauty in rhyme, 
Are overthrown by a woman’s gaze 
And by the unlabouring brood of the skies; 
And therefore my heart will bow, when dew 
Is dropping sleep, until God burn time 
Before the unlabouring stars and you. 
And another poem, not of Aedh’s, the high 
lover, is one of the most beautiful love-songs 
in the language. It is called “The Heart of 
the Woman.” 
O what to me the little room, ; 
That was brimmed up with prayer and rest? 
He bade me out into the gloom, 
And my breast lies upon his breast. 


O what to me my mother’s care, 

The house where I was safe and warm? 
The shadowy blossom of my hair 

Will hide us from the bitter storm. 


O hiding hair and dewy eyes, 

I am no more with life and death, 

My heart upon his warm heart lies, 

My breath is mixed into his breath. 
The theme throughout the whole book is the 
same—an answer to the “sweet, everlasting 
voices,” the response of the passion of the 
heart to what is beyond itself, beauty, love, 
and what love is but the dim vision of. It is 
perilous; it widens the eyes, and slackens the 
hand, and drives content from the heart. But 
then it is perilous to so few! How many 
hearts will exult, and how many will shrink to 
read ?— 1¢ 


And God stands winding His lonely horn, 

And time and the world are ever in flight, 

And love is less kind than the grey twilight, 

And hope is less dear than the dew of the 
morn. 


Annie Macdonell. 


GREAT PIANO VIRTUOSOS OF OUR TIME. By W. 
von Lenz. Translated from the German by Made- 
leine R. Baker. New York: G. Schirmer. 

Mrs. Baker has done well to put into per- 
manent book form her translation of these fas- 
cinating sketches, written thirty years ago by 
The Russian Councillor and music lover, W. 
von Lenz. Lenz himself, at the request of 
many readers, collected the sketches from the 
musical journal in which they first appeared 
and published them in book form. A trans- 
lation of some of the essays appeared in 1878 
in the Monthly Musical Journal in London; 
but this is their first appearance here; at all 
events, the first in book form. 

Just what makes the essays such fascinating 
reading—the author's fresh and ardent enthusi 
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asm, the strong personal character of his remi- 
niscences—weakens somewhat the value of his 
criticism. If we are frank enough to disagree 
amicably with this very engaging writer, we can 
surrender ourselves entirely to the charm of his 
manner, and enjoy these little biographical 
gems to the full. For, interesting and valu- 
able as the sketches are from a musical point 
of view, they are of still greater value and 
interest as biographies. W. von Lenz has, in 
a strong degree, the rare gift of painting a 
personality in colours which wear well. His 
easy, chatty style, his well-chosen anecdotes, 
his discretion in the use of effective detail, 
would seem to point his eminent talents for 
biography, and for that real biography which 
comprehends that the true personality of an 
artist is his Art. 

Every anecdote, every detail narrated by 
Lenz, portrays l'artiste chez soi, but the artist, 
not the outer man. He does not, for instance, 
waste time in describing the style of Liszt’s 
cravats, or in telling the reader how often 
he had his hair cut—after the manner of the 
present-day biographers—but he gives in mi- 
nutest detail the story of his first visit to 
Liszt, and of how he initiated the young but 
already well-known virtuoso into the beauties 
of Weber’s piano compositions. Every detail 
of Liszt’s playing and his remarks upon these 
works are given in a way which must be of im- 
mense value to piano performers of to-day. 

Even while we may not altogether agree 
with the all-embracing enthusiasm of admira- 
tion Lenz has for Franz Liszt, the recital of it 
is so frankly and engagingly told that we can- 
not but enjoy it. It is, of course, impossible 
to over-estimate the standing of Liszt as a 
piano performer, or his powerful and far- 
reaching influence upon the entire modern 
school of piano playing, but thirty years’ per- 
spective has left serious critics in little doubt 
as to the influence of Franz Liszt upon other 
realms of musical thought, and as to the value 
of his compositions, some few excepted. 

The essay on Chopin is valuable in showing 
us—with a due and reverent appreciation of 
his musical genius—the unhappy weakness of 
his character. In his servile obeisance, both 
to the dictates of Parisian petty conventional- 
ity and to the whims and caprices of George 
Sand, Lenz sees the spots upon the sun to 
which he fain would have looked upward in 
unmixed adoration. In this discreet and re- 
spectful frankness, Lenz is eminently beyond 
any other biographer of Chopin, Franz Liszt 
included. 

The essay on Carl Tausig is a worthy ap- 
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preciation of a great and marvellous artist, 
whose work will be all too soon forgotten, 
because, like that of the actor, it can live only 
in tradition when he has passed from us. 

The essay on Adolph Henselt, which closes 
the series, will come as a surprise to many who 
considered themselves well grounded in the 
knowledge of music and musicians. Whether 
personal friendship has inspired Lenz to too 
great a meed of praise, or whether Henselt 
has lived too long apart from the great cen- 
tres of musical life, certain it is that there are 
few critics who share the enthusiastic admi 
ration accorded him by Lenz. The book is 
interesting in the extreme, and valuable to 
every musician or lover of music. 

The translation is good, although rendered 
awkward now and then by too frequent a use 
of the brackets. This is probably due to the 
timidity of the translator in dealing with the 
involved German style of thirty years ago, 
a style necessarily more difficult to handle in 
that it is written by a Russian. But there is 
some excellent work in the translation, and 
the fresh charm of the original is well pre- 
served. Grace Isabel Colbron. 


Selected and ren- 
New York: 


POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN. 
dered into English by Alma Strettell. 
John Lane. $1.25. 


M. Verhaeren is unusually lucky in his trans- 


lators. He is not of the order that win popu- 
larity easily either at home or abroad. And an 
indifferent English rendering might have left 
him still undiscovered to English readers. Mr. 
Symons and Miss Alma Strettell are both 
poets, and their versions are not mere blurre 
shadows of a poetic original, but are them- 
selves poetry. In translating the Belgian writ- 
er’s drama, Les Aubes, Mr. Symons was at- 
tempting the impossible. He nearly performed 
it. To certain passages he even added force. 
Miss Strettell has set herself a more compass- 
able task, but her performance is so admirable 
and the selection she has made is so represen- 
tative of the best, that we may say to those 
who do not wish to peruse the poet’s eleven 
little volumes that here they will find Ver- 
haeren. 

When a translator has produced poetry he 
has done so rare a thing that he may claim ex- 
emption from any finicking judgment as to 
faithfulness of detail. But this version can 
bear very close examination. It is Verhaeren 
that is reproduced. The interpreter has kept 
a firm hold over her own thoughts and images, 
lest they should stray into the work. Now and 
again a comparison with the French sets one 








wondering over a discrepancy. When we find 
“l’apre silence” rendered “polar silence,” and 
“chemins dolents” as “surrounding roads,” and 
“soirs noirs” as “black fields,” it seems to point 
to varying versions of the original. Of course, 
no metrical translation is ever quite simple 
enough. The exigencies of metre occasionally 
demand a little repetition or enlargement. Miss 
Strettell’s vers libres might with advantage 
have a little more liberty. “Vers l’horizon 
halluciné” becomes “toward the dream-like 


horizons thai bound the night; 


” 66 


au pli des 


mares,” “at the curves and corners of the 


mere.’ 


“Mort” becomes ‘“‘sad death,” and so 


on. But beyond a wonderfully small number 
of redundancies, there is hardly a fault in ac- 
curacy to note. Let a stanza from “The Rope- 
Maker” be proof how close and how beautiful 


is her rendering: 


Avec ses pauvres 
doigts qui sont 
prestes encor,- 

Ayant crainte parfois 
de casser le peu 
d’or 

Que méle a son tra- 
vail la glissante 
lumiére, 

Au long des clos et 
des maisons, 

Le blanc cordier 
visionnaire, 

Du fond du soir tour- 


With his poor tired 
fingers, nimble still, 

Fearing to break for 
want of skill 

The fragments of 
gold that the glid- 
ing light 

Threads through his 
toil so scantily— 

Passing the walls and 
the houses by, 

The rope-maker, 
visionary white, 

From depths of the 


billonaire, evening’s whirlpool 
Attire a lui les hori- dim, : 
zons. Draws the horizons 


| in to him. 


And what of the poet she has translated? 
He is difficult, not so much from obscurity 
of phrase or style as because he demands a 
high measure of poetic sensitiveness from his 
readers. There is no particular moral or 
startling method in his work to argue about. 
He is not easy to quote from aptly. You 
carry nothing very obvious away as a proof 
that you have been with his books. But he has 
a dominating influence over certain tempera- 
ments. He can make some look on the world 
with new eyes. He has a marvellous accuracy 
of physical vision, and a vivid memory of the 
same. It is not for nothing that he is a Flem- 
ing. He has the accurate eye of his race, the 
painter’s eye. That he has possessed from the 
first; but in’ his later poems, and from these 
alone, has Miss Strettell culled her choice. He 
uses his gift of external vision, not for its own 
sake, but for its symbolic force. The fisher- 
men, vestrymen, bell-ringers of his “Villages 
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Illusoires” are unmistakably fishermen, ferry- 
men, bell-ringers. The drawing is strong and 
clear. But they are more. They are shadows 
of destiny, types of the everlasting search, 
weavers of human fate. He does not write a 
story and affix a moral. Story and symbol are 
one and simultaneous. In the main his is a 
sad Muse. His plaint is delicate; it is largely 
impersonal. It is an echo of a hard and 
a troublous world. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of “ Eliz- 
abeth and Her German Garden.” New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The Solitary Summer is in the form of a 
diary written by the same Elizabeth who 
steeps herself in a bright and happy atmos- 
phere of flowers and sunshine and nature’s 
healthy optimism. In a desultory fashion she 
tells of a summer spent with her books and her 
flowers, when her husband, ‘““‘The Man of 
Wrath,” and the three babies, “April, May and 
June,” are mere incidents. The descriptive 
passages are full of poetry, and the quaint re- 
marks on her favourite authors are suggestive 
and interesting. There is a special seat in the 
garden which she tells us is devoted to Goethe 
and Werther, and another special place by the 
pond which belongs to Thoreau. Then as 
evening creeps upon the day, Elizabeth turns 
to Whitman and listens to “what that lonely, 
beautiful spirit has to tell of night, sleep. death 
and the stars.” When she drives in the forest 
Keats accompanies her, while if the drive ex- 
tends to the Baltic shore Spenser takes the 
place of Keats. The pages of the diary are 
pervaded with a gentle humour; and a wise 
philosophy is observed in passages like the 
following : 

How glad I am I need not hurry! What a 
waste of life, just getting and spending! Sit- 
ting by my pansy beds, with the slow clouds 


* floating leisurely past, and all the clear day 


before me, I look on at the hot scramble for 
the pennies of existence and am lost in wonder 
at the vulgarity that pushes, and cringes, and 
tramples, untiring and unabashed. And when 
you have got your pennies, what then? They 
are only pennies, after all—unpleasant, bat- 
tered copper things, without a gold piece 
among them, and never worth the degradation 
of self, and the hatred of those below you who 
have fewer, and the derision of those above 
you who have more. 


And it is into this garden, peopled with 
beautiful fancies, that we are invited to enter, 
and it is this wise philosophy that we should 
like to make our own. 
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AIGENTLEMAN;SPLAYER. HIS ADVENTURES ON 
A SECRET MISSION FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 
Robert Neilson Stephens. Boston: L, C. Page and 
Company. $1.25. 

In A Gentleman Player Mr. Stephens has 
added one more historical romance to his work 
in fiction. As will be seen from the sub-title, 
he has chosen to write of the Elizabethan 
period, although the Queen herself forms a 
very small part of the story. The opening 
chapter tells of the first performance of Ham- 
let, in 1601, when Shakespeare himself “moved 
calmly about among the actors,” and so well 
did he “overcome the agitations of an author 
who was to receive five pounds for his new 
play and of a stage-manager on whom its suc- 
cess largely depended, that he seemed the least 
excited person in the room.” The chapter 
closes with a critic’s verdict that Hamlet will 
“last a week, perchance, for its allegory upon 
timely matters. But I give it no longer. ’Twill 
not live.”” Hal Marryott is the “gentleman 
player” who first acts the part of Laertes; 
then, to please a whim of his Queen, acts quite 
another part, and, disguised as Sir Valentine 
Fleetwood, has the thrilling adventure which is 
the raison d’étre of the story. Hal is a good 
fighter, a man of mettle, and one determined 
to succeed even in the most hazardous under- 
taking. So there are encounters with highway 
robbers, hurried flights and blood galore. But 
best of all is the love interest, which takes rath- 
er a unique form. Before the tale ends, how- 
ever, we are glad to have one more perform- 
ance of Shakespeare—Romeo and Juliet this 
time—and to get another glimpse of Will 
Shakespeare, and to hear Hal say of him, “I 
am acquaint with his outer life, which is, per- 
force, much like other men’s, and with his talk, 
which varies so gently between sincerity and 
subtle irony, that one can never be sure; but 
to know the man himself were to know a 
world.” In writing A Gentleman Player, Mr. 
Stephens has not lost sight of his resper’ for 
historical facts, for he has appended some 
“Notes” which may be of service to those who 
are historically deficient. 
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THE PEDAGOGUES. By Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. §: 2s. 


Alfred Honoré Palatine was accustomed to 
think of himself as a handsome man, for he 
was “tall and spare,” with a large, regular 
face, and “light, kinky hair.” And Alfred 
Honoré was an instructor at the Harvard 
Summer School, the seat of learning for th« 
‘“*Pedagogues.”” Now, the tall and spare Pala 
tine was particularly fascinating to the peda 
gogically inclined fair sex, and he quite un 
wittingly made a lot of trouble for one Jessi 
Deagle, who wore blue organdies, trimmed 
with yards of pink ribbons, and wonderful 
hats, and who at the same time was engaged 
to Mr. George C. Gorch, from Peru, Ohio 
Mr. Gorch came to the Summer School with 
a trunk full of poetry and a braided black cut 
away coat. He had a “scrubby brown mous 
tache, on which a combative nose abutted,”’ 
and he was thin-cheeked and big-eared, with 
a head which “looked narrow and bumptious.”’ 
Therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
Jessie’s love for the bumptious Mr. Gorch lx 
gan to wane after she came under the spell of 
Palatine’s charms. Her foolish vanity and he: 
susceptible heart get her into many scrapes 
However, Palatine does not reciprocate th 
ardent affection lavished upon him, and he i 
not even moved by the blue organdie with th« 
pink ribbons. For a while it looks as if Jessi 
would lose the owner of the braided cutaway 
coat as well as the kinky-haired lecturer, but 
everything turns out serenely at the end of the 
term. Mr. Pier has certainly succeeded in 
writing a most amusing story and a very en 
tertaining one. But somehow we do not feel 
tempted to try the Summer School for our 
selves, especially after reading that one stu 
dent’s object in going was to “learn to be a 
writer of fiction, preferably strong and pas 
sionate,’’ and who also informs us that he wa 
“familiar with the works of Shakespeare 
Byron, Ouida and E. P. Roe, and who knew 
no other language than his own.” We trembl 
at the thought of so much knowledge lying 
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idle at a Harvard Summer School, and being 
guided by such an inexperienced young man 
as Alfred Honoré Palatine. 


THOSE DALE GIRLS. By Frances Weston Carruth. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. $1.25. 


It is one of the exceptions nowadays when 
an author condescends to spend her time in 
preparing for her readers a healthy and obvi- 
ously happy love story, a story which any girl 
might be the better for reading. Those Dale 
Girls is certainly one of the exceptions, and 
brings to our mind the Little Women of Miss 
Alcott. 
brave little soldiers who have a hard 
the world after their father 
money and his health. They become self-sup- 
porting women, not because they advocate the 
equality of man and woman in the commer- 


For the Dale girls (two sisters) are 
battle 
his 


with loses 


cial world, or because they have made a study 
of the economic question, but for the simple 
reason that with their youth and health they 
feel that they must do something for the father 
who lies upon his bed a helpless paralytic, and 
because they cannot live upon the charity of 
their friends. Surely this is sufficient reason 
for any woman to take up the struggle for ex- 
These girls their dollars in 
rather an unusual way. They go in for cook- 
ing, and make of it quite a fine art. They carry 
on their business in a little flat, and when not 
nursing their father, they tempt the reader's 
appetite by making the most delicious mayon- 
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naises and jellies and wedding cake. The girls 
have many a trying experience, but their sense 
of humour helps them over the rough places. 
Finally they marry two of the “dearest men,” 
who bring to their respective wives a large 
fortune, and who both make love in the most 
captivating fashion. Altogether, the average 
young person cannot help but be entertained 
by this bright little story; while perhaps the 
older person may feel relieved that Miss Car- 
ruth has not attempted to analyse or to “psy- 
chologise” about anything or anybody. On the 
other hand, it is taken for granted that girls 
love and marry and live happy ever after, just 
as they used to do in our fairy tales. 


THE SIXTH SENSE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.25. 

“The Sixth Sense” is the principal story in 
this collection, and is the psychical study of 
woman’s awakening. Although Annita 
Andrews had beauty of feature, she entirely 
lacked charm and fascination, and she had 
grown into womanhood without inspiring love 


one 


- haps the best. 
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or even affection in those about her. She rec- 
ognised this great life. She 
“wanted to be able to attract and to hold peo 
ple the way other girls did; not to hold men 
only, but women.” Then a great temptation 
came to her. Jack Duain, an old schoolmate 
and the son of a neighbour, was reported to 
have died on the battlefield. Annita goes to 
offer her sympathy to the bereaved mother and 
sister, and she is so tempted to grieve with 
them and to be loved by them that she tells 
the mother that she was Jack’s promised wife. 
For a year Annita lives with the Duain family 
and learns what it is to be within the circle 
of a loving household. At the end of the 
time Jack returns to find a girl, to whom he 
has hardly given a thought, mourning for him 
as a lost lover. The author makes very in 
teresting reading out of this rather novel idea, 
although we think the married woman of the 
story is superfluous, as she seems to be dragged 
Of the other 
nee ak UL” 
It is written in the form of a 
dialogue, and humour and pathos are delight 
fully mingled. 


void in her 


in without any very good reason. 


stories in the collection is per 


HUGH GWYETH. 
The Macmillan Company. 


By Beulah Marie Dix 


$1.50. 


The name of the author is unfamiliar, and if 


New York 


the story be a first one, as it appears to be, the 
uncommonly opens 
with spirit and gathers strength and surety 
with the movement of the tale. The climaxes 
are arranged with skill and the interest never 
flags from the beginning to the end. 


effort is successful. It 


It is a story of the earlier days of the strug 
gle between the Roundheads and the Cava 
liers, of that fierce strife which rent apart the 
families of England as well as the powers of 
state. Among those more widely divided is 
the family of young Hugh Gwyeth, who is 
hardly more than a boy when the tale begins. 
His mother’s people, with whom he has lived 
since her death, and, in fact, nearly all his life, 
are fighting on the side of Parliament’s army, 
while his father holds to the Royal cause. So 
bitter is the feeling, that Hugh may not name 
his father in the presence of his grandfather 
and his uncles. Yet, since the tie of blood is 
sometimes stronger than teaching or preach- 
ing, and since it is the nature of youth to per- 
sist in the forbidden, the boy Hugh defies all 
restraint and sets out in search of his father, 
meaning to join fortunes with him. The ad- 
ventures that befall him during the search for 
his father furnish the earlier interest of the 
narrative, and the shock of disillusion which 
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he suffers on finding him brings a_ subtler, 
more psychological element into the work 
than the opening chapters give promise of. It 
seems to have been the intention of the author 
to write a dashing, rattling story of adven- 
ture, with little if any attempt at character- 
drawing. But two or three of the leading 
figures of the tale come out from the dimmer, 
more distant mass, and stand distinctly individ- 
ualised. Strangeways is, perhaps, the strong- 
est and certainly the finest, yet Hugh’s father 
also is notably well drawn, while Hugh him- 
self is a live, a noble, brave, blundering, love- 
able young fellow. On the whole, however, it 
is the incident, the adventurous atmosphere of 
the work, that claim largest and most lasting 
attention, and the author’s name will not be 
strange when it appears on another book. 


THE SPAN O’ LIFE. By William McLennan and J.L. 

Mcliwraith. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Span o’ Life stretches through the days 
of Prince Charlie, that most romantic and 
ever-interesting period of English history. 
The Chevalier Maxwell, the principal charac- 
ter of the story, is an adherent of the unfor- 
tunate Prince, and in striving to advance the 
cause of this Royal Jonah very nearly wrecks 
his own happiness as well as his own for- 
tunes. He has secretly married a beautiful 
girl of humble station, and after the manner 
of men—which is never the manner of women 
—he sacrifices love to politics, and leaves his 
wife to follow the Prince. It is a sacrifice 
that no true woman ever fully forgives, though 
she may say and even believe that she does, 
and in this case the wound seems indeed past 
all hope of healing. In the absence of the 
young husband a child is born, and the mother 
has no proof of the marriage to offer her 
friends. No word comes from the father, 
there is no sign from him that the desertion is 
not intentional. Then, being a woman of 
pride and-dignity, the mother takes her child 
and goes away beyond the shadow of shame, 
that lies over them like a pall. Of course she 
was wrong. Of course all women should bear 
all things with absolute submission—as most 
women do. But this high-hearted young wo- 
man is made of different stuff, and when the 
tumult of war throws her and her husband to- 
gether she resists every attempt at reconcilia- 
tion. So firm she stands against her own 
heart that at last the husband becomes dis- 
couraged, slow as most men are to believe 
that neglect can make the women who have 
loved them cease loving. The lamp is expected 
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to go on burning forever without a drop of oil. 
This one burned so low that it seemed for a 
long time to have gone out, and then jealousy 
sets the flame blazing high again. 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. By Max Pemberton. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.50. 

The Garden of Swords has the Franco- 
Prussian War not only for its background but 
for its raison d’étre, the incidents of the story 
growing mainly out of the events of that mem- 
orable conflict. And although the character 
of Beatrix, the English bride of the French 
soldier, is quite distinct, it seems at the same 
time to personify England’s attitude toward 
the struggle, while the young husband typifies 
military France of thirty years ago. 

The story gives a vivid representation of the 
reckless arrogance with which France entered 
upon the war, of the scorn of the French for 
the Germans as soldiers, as human beings. 
“Those Prussians—they bark till you show the 
whip, and then they run to kennel,” so 
sneered the French officer, and the French 
maid-servant laughs, declaring that there is 
nothing but beer mugs and sausages to come 
out of Berlin. Sneering and laughing and 
dancing, the French rush toward ruin, and the 
highest fashion of Strassburg goes to the brill 
iant marriage with which the story opens with- 
out one uneasy thought of the opening strife, 
the oncoming siege of the city. Yet it is the 
blooming garden of the honeymoon that 
speedily becomes the bloody garden of swords, 
and it is hideous war that too soon tears the 
bridegroom from the bride’s arms—and then 
the deluge comes. 

In describing the mighty events through 
which the story holds its steady way, Mr. 
Pemberton finds admirable opportunity for 
larger work than he has attempted hitherto. 
The whole is so notably good that it is diffi 
cult to name any special bits as better than 
the rest; but the wanderings of the bride 
through the forest on the night after the battle 
of Worth, and the eloquent pages telling of the 
last days of the siege, may, perhaps, be pointed 
out. 

It seemed that Strassburg could suffer no 
more, and yet she continued unyieldingly 
to suffer. Hours became days, and days 
weeks, and still no white flag floated over the 
citadel; nor were the voices of her brave men 
silent. Down below in the cellars the timid 
wailed and cried for light and bread. Mighty 
lanterns, the sheds of her great buildings, 
gave to the night the crimson beacons, which 


seemed dyed with the very blood of the dead. 
Two thousand dead, the city mourned; 
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and yet, mourning them, prepared to die. The 
ultimate woe of despair was upon a helpless 
people. Their homes crumbled to the very 
dust. The open grave became their offering 
to France and the children of France. 

And yet, notwithstanding the heroism of 
the besieged, so vividly described, the sym- 
pathy of the reader is with the Germans, who 
appear only in the distance. The author 
urges no claim on their behalf, but the futile 
violence of the French mob, its injustice, its 
cowardly cruelty to the helpless, its unutter- 
able meanness, must ever repel the Anglo- 
Saxon; and the story—without a word of plea 
for the victors—creates the feeling that the 
outcome of the conflict was the survival of 
the fittest. With this conviction of historic 
truth, the work has even higher value as fic- 
tion, since the story itself is strong and beauti- 
ful; so that, taken altogether, The Garden of 
Swords may be said to be a decided advance 
in Mr. Pemberton’s career. 


THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. $1.50. 

It is far indeed from Dodo, Limitations 
and The Judgment Books to this romance of 
the war between Turkey and Greece. It al- 
most seems, in fact, as if it were farther than 
the author can reach, for the society tone is 
not well adapted to the battle-cry. 

The story begins with the oncoming of the 
struggle, and the opening scene is the little 
town of Hydra, which climbs Argolis, trailing 
its skirts in the AZgean. The people are patri- 
ots and the leader is a beautiful girl, a mod- 
ern Joan of Arc, invincible on land and sea. 
Before the story has gone far it is in the 
midst of the conflict, and filled with the noise 
and confusion of battle. The author has evi- 
dently studied his subject, and many of the 
military descriptions are well done, with sym- 
pathies always on the side of Greece. 

But the background of battle’s smoke is not 
the best feature of the story. Its merit lies 
rather in the subtler matter of character 
drawing—as might have been expected from 
his earlier literary success. The main interest 
of the work is in the character and career of 
the “Capsina,” and most of all in her ill- 
starred love. For she, being a woman and 
young and lovely, loses her heart early in the 
story, since the greatest courage and the most 
powerful arms are unavailing against cupid’s 
assaults. Her love is not returned, but is nat- 
urally none the less great because of that fact, 
and tht man whom she loves learns too late 
what he has lost. 

Very, very far off is all this from the deca- 
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dence of Dodo and her kind, but there are, 
nevertheless, occasional touches that recall 
Mr. Benson’s earlier Limitations. 


RIDAN THE DEVIL, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Louis Becke. Philadelphia: J. B. 
$1.50. 

It is enough to announce a new book by Mr. 
Louis Becke; it is superfluous to review it. 
He has gained the ear of a large public, who 
are attracted by his tales of the South Seas, 
and find them quite to their taste. Few writ- 
ers have more first-hand experience of adven- 
ture. He has wandered by land and sea, he 
has made his bed in strange places, and had 
comrades of every complexion and class. He 
represents the roving spirit of the Englishman, 
and his matter must reflect, of course, a good 
deal of the brutality which, we are told, saves 
the race from effeminacy and extinction. We 
find his material excellent within the limits of 
his rather narrow observation, and we always 
plunge into his books with an eager hope of 
being excited and invigorated. But nearly al- 
ways we are repelled by the dulness of his 
manner. He is quite careless of effect, alto- 
gether monotonous in tone. His answer would 
be that he keeps his many readers satisfied, 
and to that we have no retort. But he might 
think it worth his while, without condescend- 
ing to the weakness of being artistic, to cure 
himself of such ordinary faults of grammar 
as the one he repeats so often. ‘My father 

would allow we boys”; “Her dislike of 
the clergyman shared by all we chil- 
dren”; “My mother called we children.” 

Mr. Becke’s audience will not be disappointed 
with his latest book of stories; and most of 
them will read with especial interest his vin- 
dication of “Bully” Hayes, who, he asserts, 
“was not the remorseless ruffian that his ene- 
mies and many writers of tales of the South 
Seas have painted him; furthermore, he was 
one of the best sailor-men that ever trod a 
deck. Had he lived in the times of Drake or 
Dampier, he would have been a hero, for he 
was a man born to command and lead.” 

A HUNGARIAN NABOB. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. New York: Doubleday 
and McClure Company. §: 25. 

This novel was published fifty years ago, 
and the Hungarian romancer has written 
countless tales since then. But it is impossible 
to say that he has travelled very far from his 
early methods and ideals. This story is par- 
ticularly characteristic of his special powers, 
and though it is not the best of those that 
have been rendered in English, it contains pas- 
sages which he has never surpassed. An un- 
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tiring inventiveness, a bizarre humour, an in- 
dustry in the collection of materials from every 
source, and a steady romantic light shining 
through all his effort—these are the qualities 
which have won him fame outside his own 
country; of course, Hungary owes him other 
debts. He just misses being great, for he has 
all the tenacity and the resourcefulness of 
Dumas. His cleverness is enormous, but you 
can never call his best powers by a better 
This is a story of old-fashioned Hun- 
gary, well worth reading for the insight it 
gives into the rough jollity, the wild horse- 
play, the barbarism and the simplicity amid 
lavish extravagance, that were features of 
Hungarian country life in the old days. The 
lively Nabob, John Karpathy, is a delightful 
personage. We feel that old Hungary must 
have died with him, and we cannot echo all his 
pious desires that his little son may grow up 
altogether unlike him. Mr. Bain confesses to 
have cut out a third of the book. A third 
more than is given us would have made a very 
long story; but then he might have cut more 
skilfully. There are puzzling gaps not well 
bridged over at all. And while we are grate- 
ful for what Mr. Bain has done to render 
Jokai accessible to us, and share not a little 
of his admiration for the Hungarian romance 
writer, we think he is mistaken in his “inti- 
mate conviction that, of all Continental novel- 
ists, he is most likely to appeal to healthy Eng- 
lish tastes’; at least, he is mistaken in his 
dogmatic assertion of it. 


name. 


A DELIVERANCE. By Allan Monkhouse. 

York: John Lane. $1.50. 

The earlier part of this story gives little hint 
of the strong interest of the end. The last 
half contains the gist of the whole, and a very 
original and very painful situation. Before it 
develops fully we have a picture of social life 
reviewer by profession. The other woman is 
in the provinces, with clever, somewhat Mere- 
dithian Where satire is in- 
dulged in, it is amusing and harmless and 
apt. “Miss Pope received the suggestion gra- 
ciously, and, perceiving that literature offered 
an opening, declared a preference for the 
Scotch stories of Mr. MacTaggart. Glancing 
at the bookshelves, she said, ‘Milton, too, is 
very fine!’” We have all met Miss Pope. 
But Miss Pope and her kind have nothing to 
do with the real purpose of the story. Two 
women and a man are concerned with that. 
The man loves and venerates and is dependent 
on one of the women, who has a strong, con- 
fident, generous, cheerful nature, and a bright, 
stimulating intellect. By the way, she is a 


New 
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no fool, but she appeals to the lower part of 


him. She is not very successfully depicted; 
and her conduct is often ridiculous, but we can 
see what Mr. Monkhouse is driving at. The 
man is dying, and the good, clever woman 
spends her days and nights in tending him, in 
keeping his thoughts away from death, in try- 
ing to make his mind rise above his situation. 
This strain to keep upon a high level is obvi- 
ously good for his health. He loves her, never 
compares her rival with her for a moment, but 
he sinks into the arms of the lower woman 
in the end, because she will let him be just 
what his weakness dictates, fearful, fretful and 
despairing. 
wants sunlight and flowers and bright colours. 
The title is descriptive of the relief of both. 


No wonder that when he dies she 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By S. R. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.5¢. 

Some years ago Mr. Lysaght wrote a very 
entertaining story, The Marplot. Its successor 
is of solider build, but it has its light and pleas- 
ant passages, and is so high above the average 
of novels that its readers will want to urge on 
the writer a more frequent exercise of his pow- 
ers. As in the earlier books, so in this, his 
genial introductions put one quickly at ease 
with his characters. We feel neighbourly to 
them, on intimate enough terms even to quarrel 
with them when they behave otherwise than we 
would have them do. Let us confess that at 
certain stages of the story we have been in a 
condition of towering indignation; this means 
genuine interest, so Mr. Lysaght will have to 
forgive it. For instance, his hero, Martin Gren- 
ville, is a splendid young fellow, loyal and 
plucky and generous. 
our affection, and the closest attention for 
his career, whether as the champion of his 
mother who had borne him out of wedlock, 
or as the Khalifa’s prisoner in Omdurman, 


Lysaght. 


From the first he wins 


or as the struggling writer in London. 
But Mr. Lysaght permits him to do a 
dastardly thing—to tempt a man to give 


up what Martin most desires upon the earth, 
the claim on a woman, by pandering to the 
man’s weaknesses and his immediate great ne- 
cessities. He does not justify his hero in this; 
there is no acceptance of the cant that all is fair 
in love. But first to win our regard for a 
man on the ground that he is chivalrous, and 
then allow him wantonly to sin the unforgiv- 
able sin, which is meanness, is monstrous for a 
A tragedian, working in the mala- 
It is to 
out- 


romanticist. 
dies of the soul, alone may attempt it. 
sin with Meredith in his Diana—sin 
rageously. There, we have not spared the blot 
on the book. Beyond that, save for our sorrow 
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at the thought of the fascinating Nancy being 
turned into a country parsoness, there is noth- 
ing but pleasure to be had out of it. It is 
manly, robust, patriotic with the fashionable 
patriotism of the day; there is a broad, intel- 
lectual basis to it; it contains some wholesome 
satire, and proves a varied knowledge of human 
nature. The whiffs from the sea and breaths 
from pleasant English country are cheering and 
healthful. One thing we wonder about a little. 
Mr. Lysaght seems inclined to take the side of 
the average dutiful citizen in his attitude tow- 
ard Roger the vagabond. But in his heart, 
does he not love him better than Martin, the ac- 
tive young Imperialist? At least, he has 
lured some readers away from all sense of 
civic duty by the odour of Roger’s camp fires. 


PROFESSOR HIERONISIUS. Translated from the 
Danish of Amalie Skram. By Alice Stromach and G. 
B. Jacobi. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 

The translators of Professor Hieronimus 
have revealed to us a very powerful Danish 
writer. Amalie Skram’s other work is not 
widely known, but this book, at least, is cour- 
ageous, vital and startlingly vivid. The story 
lays itself open to argument and contradiction, 
without doubt, since it paints a state of things 
that most readers will deny the existence of, 
and perhaps rightly. That a nervous patient, 
who was willing to pay for privacy and excep- 
tional care, whose chief symptom was sleep- 
lessness, should be confined in the asylum to 
which she voluntarily goes for rest and ad- 
vice, in a room opening on a ward full of 
lunatics and imbeciles, and immediately above 
the place where dangerous maniacs bellow and 
fight; that she should be subjected to every 
kind of suspicion, indignity and _ brutality, 
though she is obviously sane, seems to us in- 
credible. And yet to read the story is inevi- 
tably to feel that such a condition of things 
does exist somewhere, since it is described 
with a graphic simplicity that it would be im- 
possible to surpass. Besides—and Amalie 
Skram is a declared naturalist—the writer 
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spent some time voluntarily in such an institu- 
tion, and her story has been treated in Den- 
mark as a roman a clef. But even if the cir- 
cumstances she depicts be exaggerated, there 
is one thing in her book absolutely true to life 
—the personality of Professor Hieronimus. 
We get only the briefest glimpses of him. 
There is hardly any description. He comes in 
to see his patients, barely speaks, and vanishes 
quickly ; yet we know him perfectly and dread 
him as much. He is the fanatic, the instinc- 
tive tyrant, wielding absolute authority. His 
kingdom is a kingdom of the irresponsibie, the 
insane, the weak-willed and the weak-nerved. 
His assistants are no curb; he is the man of 
special knowledge; he has the power of favour 
or ruin. They learn that the first condition of 
a tolerable life is cringing. That performed, 
there are legends of his benevolence. Profes- 
sor Hieronimus does not rule over lunatic 
asylums alone. Indeed, he may be, in these 
humanitarian days, an impossibility there. 
But he lives still, an evil, blighting force, 
under a solemn, respectable guise; and Amalie 
Skram has doubtless strengthened a few arms 
to deal the wholesome blows that will liberate 
some helpless creatures from his grasp. 
TRANSATLANTICS. By Frederic W. Wendt. New 

York: Brentano’s. $1.00. 

This little volume contains a number of 
short sketches of life on ocean steamers, and 
the various phases of that life form the sub- 
ject-matter for these very slight stories. Mr. 
Wendt is quite at home on the ocean, whether 
telling of seasickness or steamer lovesickness. 
We feel that he has made an effort to be hu- 
morous in several instances, but he just fails 
of his purpose. The last story in the collec- 
tion, “Mr. and Mrs. Milford,” is by far the 
best. It is more plausible than the others, 
and the only one which left an impression on 
our minds. But the stories should not be ex- 
amined too closely, as they are harmless little 
things and will answer very well for a half- 
hour’s light reading. 
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EASTERN LETTER. 
New York, July 1, 1899. 

In place of being obliged to report upon a 
very dull month, as is usually the case with 
June, it is pleasant to be able to state that sales 
have been exceptionally good, and that activi- 
ty in all departments of publishing and book- 
selling continues. 

The most prominent feature is naturally for 
this season of the year the new fiction. Richard 
Carvel, by Winston Churchill, came at once 
into popular favour, and is already enjoying 
a remarkable sale, making it a leader in this 
respect of the month’s publications. The 
Dreamers—A Club, by John Kendrick Bangs, 
is another June book selling readily, as also are 
Agatha Webb, by Anna Katherine Green, and 
That Fortune, by Charles Dudley Warner. 

From Sea to Sea, by Rudyard Kipling, heads 
the list of miscellaneous subjects, although a 
two-volume work is not much in demand. The 
Autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant is meeting 
with a very ready sale for this time of year, 
and may be counted upon to sell largely during 
the coming fall. A considerable number of new 
titles upon the various countries and subjects 
now prominent are noticeable, but none are 
reaching any considerable sale. 

In referring to the older books still in large 
demand, mention may be made of Prisoners of 
Hope, by Mary Johnston, as an example of a 
work starting out slowly, yet gradually increas- 
ing in sale and maintaining a place among the 
leaders. It also goes without saying that David 
Harum continues to sell without any signs of 
decrease, and- that Kipling’s works are still 
much asked for, numerous orders being re- 
ceived for the new complete edition. 

The Rough Riders, by Theodore Roosevelt, 
is the only one of the recent numerous pub- 
lications on war subjects now selling to any 
extent, although every phase of the subject has 
been written up by authorities. 

How to Know the Ferns seems likely to take 
its place in popular favour with How to Know 
the Wild Flowers. Other books on similar 
subjects are being brought out each month, 
sustaining the interest in outdoor matters. One 
of the best and most recent works for popular 
use is Field, Forest and Wayside Flowers, by 
Maud Going. 

Sales of paper-bound fiction for summer 
reading, while, perhaps, not so large as in years 
past, is noticeable. Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
is the leading title of the regularly. issued 
series, while The Forest Lovers is more than 
holding its own with the other titles of the 
special limited editions. 


Preparations for the busy season are already 
being made, and many of the publishers’ repre- 
sentatives are out with full lines of samples of 
the forthcoming publications. Stock orders are 
being placed for text-books, and new cata- 
logues and announcements are ready. The out- 
look seems to warrant a prediction of excep- 
tionally good business with an immense amount 
of material to supply the demand. 

The best selling books of the month past 
proved to be as follows: 

David Harum. By Edward Noyes Westcott. 
$1.50. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. 
ward Caskoden. $1.50. 

Richard Carvel. By W. Churchill. $1.50. 

From Sea to Sea. 2 vols. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. $2.00. 

Mr. Dooley: In Peace and in War. $1.25. 

No. 5 John Street. By R. Whiteing. $1.50. 

The Market Place. By Harold Frederic. 
$1.50. 

The Dreamers—A Club. 
$1.25. 

Prisoners of Hope. By 
$1.50. 

Through Nature to God. 


By Ed- 


By J. K. Bangs. 
Mary Johnston. 


By John Fiske. 


1.00. 

A Double Thread. By Ellen T. Fowler. 
$1.50. 

The Strong Arm. By Robert Barr. 


$1.50. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By E. T. Fow- 

ler. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

, The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. 
1.50. 


WESTERN LETTER. 
Cuicaco, July 1, 1899. 

Viewed comparatively, the results of June 
business do not afford much room for com- 
plaint. It is to be expected, of course, that trade 
will now gradually decline as the summer ad- 
vances ; but so far it has kept up very well, and 
there is reasonable ground for hope that the 
dull season may be less pronounced than usual. 

At present dealers are giving more attention 
to their purchases than to their sales, the sea- 
son for autumn buying having just commenced. 
Assuming that, as a whole, the publishing fra- 
ternity have provided a strong list, sales should 
be exceedingly good this year, as most book- 
sellers are very sanguine, indeed, over the pros- 
pects. 

A volume of poems, The Man with the Hoe, 
by Edwin Markham, attracted much attention 
last month. It is being called for very fre- 
quently now, and the indications are that it 
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will seil largely, for a volume of poetry, during 
the next few months. 

Richard Carvel, by Winston Churchill, was 
the most successful book, in point of sale, pub- 
lished last month. Considering the time of 
the year, the month was remarkable for the 
notable books published. In fiction the leaders 
were The Dreamers, by J. K. Bangs; The 
Strong Arm, by Robert Barr; That Fortune, 
by Charles Dudley Warner; Doc’ Horne, by 
George Ade, and Jn Vain, by Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. Biography was especially rich with such 
notable and valuable books as The Autobiog- 
raphy and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant, Justin 
McCarthy’s Reminiscences and The Life of 
William Morris, by J. W. Mackail. 

The Centenary Balzac deserves a word of 
commendation, the make-up and general ap- 
pearance of the volumes being a great improve- 
ment over the former issue of the same books. 

A cheaper edition of Mahan’s Life of Nelson 
came to hand last month, and in the less ex- 
pensive form the volume should meet with a 
good sale. 

It is becoming a trifle monotonous to report 
each month that the sale of David Harum is 
“still on the increase.” Such is the case, how- 
ever, the number disposed of last month being 
simply astonishing. When Knighthood was in 
Flower is a good second, and the increase in 
its sale is well-nigh as remarkable. Other popu- 
lar books which deserve mention, on account 
of the excellent showing they made, are Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and inWar, No. 5 John Street, 
The Day's Work, Red Rock, The Fowler, 
Those Dale Girls and A Double Thread. 

Nature books, as they may be called, are still 
selling very well. Quite a number of additions 
were made to this class last month, the most 
notable being The First Book of Birds, by 
Olive Thorne Miller, and Field Key to the 
Birds, by Edward Knobel. 

The record of last month’s sales shows that 
the following books sold best in the order 
given: 

David Harum. By E. N. Westcott. $1.50. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. By E. 
Caskoden. $1.50. 

Richard Carvel. By W. Churchill. 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. 
Dunne. $1.25. 

No. 5 John Street. 


$1.50. 
By F. P. 


By Richard Whiteing. 


1.50. 

Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

The Day’s Work. 
$1.50. 

The Market Place. 
$1.50. 

Those Dale Girls. 
ruth. $1.25. 

Prisoners of Hope. 
$1.50. 

From Sea to Sea. By 
$2.00. 
. The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. 
$1.50. 

The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. 

The Bee People. 


$1.50. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


By Harold Frederic. 
By Francis Weston Car- 
By Mary Johnston. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


$1.50. 
By Margaret W. Morley. 


$1.2 
A “Double Thread. By Ellen T. Fowler. $1.56. 


Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 


By Ellen T. 
Fowler. $1.00. 
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Lonpon, May 24 to June 18, 1899. 

Taking the period above named as a whole, 
trade has been about the same as in former 
years, although there is a falling off in country 
business. With everything against him, the 
provincial bookseller is not likely to push his 
trade to any great extent, even if it were pos- 
sible for him to do so. In the export branch 
the colonial section has been active, the conti- 
nental being much as usual. 

The six-shilling novel, although still popular, 
is said to have a serious rival in the sixpenny 
novel. However, A Double Thread, by E. T. 
Fowler, has been selling freely, rivals notwith- 
standing, and others in this form are still in 
favour. Several more publications inthe popular 
sixpenny form are announced. This is unfortu- 
nate, as already signs are not wanting that the 
public appetite in this direction is pretty well 
satisfied. Some booksellers report that the six- 
penny books are affecting the sales of the six- 
penny magazines. 

New books and new editions continue to be 
issued in large numbers. There are, without 
doubt, too many .of them, and the public is 
hampered in choosing, owing to variety. 

The deep interest shown in the fate of China 
is mirrored in the demand for Lord Charles 
Beresford’s Break-up of China. 

The Haddon Library of works dealing with 
outdoor pursuits continues in favour. Works 
such as Elisabeth and her German Garden and 
The Solitary Summer, by the same author, are 
much appreciated just now by book-buyers. 

The call for guide-books is brisk.as usual, 
and the same may be said of publications gen- 
erally which deal with country life and outdoor 
games, including the long neglected croquet. 

Among magazines the same keen competition 
continues. The leading periodicals are the 
Pall Mall, Pearson's, Harper's, Harmsworth’s, 
the Strand, the Windsor, the Royal and the 
Wide World. In the ladies’ own department 
the Woman at Home continues to be the fa- 
vourite. 

The list appended is based upon actual sales, 
and may be taken as a true guide to the kind 
of book that the public appreciates for the 
moment. 

A Double Thread. By E. T. Fowler. 6s. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

No. 5 John Street. By R. 
(Richards. ) 

A Semi-Detached Marriage. 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
ler. 6s. (Hodder.) 

The Solitary Summer. 6s. 

Elizabeth and her German 
(Macmillan. ) 

One Poor Scruple. By Mrs. 

(Longmans. ) 

The Individualist. *By W. H. Mallock. 6s. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

I, Thou and the Other One. By A._E. Barr. 

(W. 


6s. (Unwin.) 
By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 


Whiteing. 6s. 
By A. Kenealy. 
By E. T. Fow- 


(Macmillan. ) 
Garden. 6s. 


Ward. 6s. 


The Fowler. By B. Harraden. 6s. 
Blackwood.) 
The Black Douglas. 


(Smith, Elder.) 
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When the Sleeper Wakes. By H. G. Wells. 
6s. (Harper. ) 

A Fair Fraud. 
(Long. ) 

Madam Izan. By Mrs. C. Praed. 6s. 
(Chatto and Windus. ) 

David Harum. By E. 
(Pearson. ) 

The Garden of Swords. 
ton. 6s. (Cassell. ) 


By Mrs. L. Cameron. 6s. 


N. Westcott. 6s. 
By Max Pember- 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


New books in order of demand, as sold be- 
tween June 1, 1899, and July 1, 1899. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the fol- 
lowing lists as supplied to us, each by leading 
booksellers in the towns named. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 
. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. Silent Singer. Morris. (Brentano.) $1.25. 
3. Outsiders. Chambers. (Stokes.) $1.25. 
. Agatha Webb. Green. (Putnam.) $1.25. 


. That Fortune. Warner. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Dross. Merriman. (Stone.) $1.75 
NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 

. Richard Carvel. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 

. David Harum. 
$1.50. 

. Afghan Knife. 
$1.25 

. Martyrdom of an Empress. 
$2.50. 

. The Fowler. 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Young Mistley. 
Co.) $1.25. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
3. Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 
. Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
pleton.) 50 cents. 
. The Market Place. 


Churchill, 
Westcott. (Appleton. ) 
Sterndale. (Brentanos. ) 

( Harper. ) 
(Dodd, Mead & 


(Mackel & 


Harraden. 


Merriman. 


Fowler. (Ap- 
(Stokes. ) 


Frederic. 


$1.50. 
. A Double Thread. 
$1.50. 


Fowler. (Appleton.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
2. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
3. Red Rock. Page. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. Dross. Merriman. (Stone.) $1.75. 
. Black Douglas. Crockett. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) $1.50. 
. The Dreamers. Bangs. (Harper.) $1.25. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den, (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

3. Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


. I, Thou and the Other One: Barr. 


. A Daughter of the Vine. 


. No. 5 John Street. 


. Tiverton Tales. 


5. Huge Gwyeth. Dix. 
. The Greater Inclination. Wharton. (Scrib- 


. Richard Carvel. 


$1.50. 
. Those Dale Girls. 


. No. § John Street. 


. The Market Place. 


1.50. 
. Red Rock. Page. 
. No. § John Street. 


. Richard Carvel. 


. Richard Carvel. 


. Black Douglas. 


(Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

Atherton. (Lane. ) 
$1.50. 


. Prisoners and Captives. Merriman. (Fenno 


& Co.) $1.25. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50 
. Richard Carvel. 


Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50 
Whiteing. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. From Sea to Sea. 2 vols. Kipling. (Double- 


day & McClure Co.) $2.00. 


. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 


den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Brown. (Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50 
. Prisoners and Captives. Merriman. (Fenno 


& Co.) $1.25. 


. Rough Riders. Roosevelt. (Scribner.) $2.00 
. Dash for a Throne. 


Marchmont. (New 
Amsterdam Book Co.) $1.25. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
ner.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. C asko 


den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 

Carruth. (McClurg & 
Co.) $1.25. 


. Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. Dunne 


(Small, Maynard & Co.) $1.25. 


Whiteing. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50 


. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko 


den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Frederic. (Stokes.) 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Whiteing. (Century 

Co.) $1.50. 

Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50 
2. The — Place. 


Frederic. (Stokes. ) 


$1.5 
; When. Knighthood was in Flower. Casko 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
5. Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. Dunne 


(Small, Maynard & Co.) $1.25. 
Crockett. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) $1.50. 








3. Red Rock. Page. 
. The Market Place. 


3. Richard Carvel. 


3. The Fowler. 


4. Red Rock. Page. 
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DALLAS, TEX. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 

den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Frederic. (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

. Prisoners of Hope. Johnston. 

ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 

. Wild Animals I Have Known. 

(Scribner.) $2.00. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
2. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


(Dodd, Mead & 


(Hough- 


Thompson. 


$1.50. 

. The Fowler. 
Co.) $1.50. 
. A Double Thread. 
$1.50 


srowning Letters. (Harper.) $5.00. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Major. 
(Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Richard Carvel. Churchill. 


$1.50. 
. The Market Place. 


Harraden. 


Fowler. (Appleton.) 


(Macmillan. ) 

Frederic. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

. The Day’s Work. Kipling. (Doubleday & 

McClure Co.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) $1.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Harraden. (Dodd, Mead & 


Dunne. 


Co.) $1.50 

. No. 5 Fay ‘Street. 
Co.) $1.50. 
=o Open Question. 
- 

, ph a Rough Riders. 
lingham.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. In Verse and 
Prose. (Parker.) 75 cents. 

. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 

den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. No. 5 John Street. Whiteing. (Century 

Co.) $1.50. 

. From Sea to Sea. Kipling. 

McClure Co.) $2.00 

. The Fowler. Harraden. 

Co.) $1.50. 

. Through Nature to God. Fiske. 

ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.00. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
Garden of Swords. Pemberton. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
¢Scribner.) $1.50. 
Raimond. (Harper.) 


(Stone.) $1,75. 


Whiteing. (Century 
Raimond. (Harper.) 


Marshall. (Dil- 


(Doubleday & 
(Dodd, Mead & 
(Hough- 


. The Open Question. 
$1.50. 
. Dross. Merriman. 


2. When Knighthood was in Flower. 
3. Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. 
. Black Douglas. 
. Red Rock. Page. 
. Tekla. Barr. 
1. David Harum. Westcott. 
2. The Fowler. Harraden. 
$1.25. 
. The Market Place. 


. When Knighthood was in Flower. 


, “a Carvel. 
. A Double Thread. 


3. David Harum. 


oS le 
. How to Know the Ferns. 


. Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 


. Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. 


. Open Question. 
. The Fowler. 


. Red Rock. Page. 


$1.50. 
3. Black Douglas. 
McClure Co.) $1.50. 
. Gentleman Player. 
$1.50. 
. Dross. Merriman. 
A Duet. Doyle. 


$1.50. 
3. A Double Thread. 
. From Sea to Sea. 
5. No. 5 John Street. 
. The Market Place. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Dunne. 
(Small, ‘Maynard & Co.) $1.25 

Crockett. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) $1.50. 

(Scribner.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.25. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


(Briggs.) $1.25. 
(Copp-Clark Co.) 


(Briggs. ) 
Casko- 


Frederic. 
1.25. 


den. (McLeod.) $1.25. 


. Dross. Merriman. (Briggs.) $1.25 


(Morang.) $1.25 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 


Fowler. (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

Westcott. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

Yale, Her Campus, etc. Welch-Camp. (Page. ) 
2.50 

Parsons. (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50 net. * 

Fowler. (Ap- 

pleton.) 50c. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. 
Co.) $1.50. 


(Dodd, Mead & 


Dunne. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) $1.25. 

Robbins. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Harraden. 


Co.) $1.50 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. Richard Carvel. 


Churchill. 
Crockett. 


(Macmillan. ) 
(Doubleday & 
Stephens. ( Page.) 


(Stone.) $1.75. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
2. Richard Carvel. 


Churchill. (Macmillan.) 


Fowler. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

Kipling. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) $2.00. 
Whiteing. (Century 


(Stokes. ) 


Co.) $1.50. 
Frederic. 
$1.50. 





3. Black Douglas. 


1. David Harum. 


5. Day’s Work. Kipling. 


3. A Double Thread. 


3. No. § John Street. 


t. David Harum. Westcott. 


~ When Knighthood was in Flower. 


6. Short Line War. 
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PORTLAND, ME. 
. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 
$1. 50. 

(Doubleday & 


(Houghton, Mif- 


Crockett. 
$1.50. 


McClure Co.) 


. Tiverton Tales. Brown. 
flin & Co.) $1.50. 

. How to Know the Ferns. 
ner.) $1.50. 
. Ragged Ledy. 


Parsons. 


(Scrib- 


Howells. (Harper.) $1.75. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. (Dodd, 

Co.) $1.50. 

. Fiske’s Miners’ 
Fiske. 


Mead & 
and Assayers’ Text Book. 
(Gill Co.) $2.50. 
(Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co.) $1.50. 
. Prisoners of Hope. Johnston. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Fowler. (Appleton.) 


(Doubleday & 


(Houghton, 


1.50. 

. Black Douglas. Crockett. 
McClure Co.) $1.50. 
. From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) $2.00. 
. Richard Carvel. Churchill. 
$1.50. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton. ) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Whiteing. (Century 


(Macmillan. ) 


Co.) $1.50. 
. The Market Place. 
$1.50. 
. From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) $2.00. 
. The Garden of Swords. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

. David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. A Dash for a Throne. Marchmont. 
Amsterdam Book Co.) $1.25 

. Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 


Frederic. 


(Stokes Co.) 


Pemberton. (Dodd, 


(New 


.50. 
. Garden of Swords. Pemberton. 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. With Kitchener to Khartoum. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 


(Dodd, 


Steevens. 


. Richard Carvel. 
$1.50. 


Casko- 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50 
. Aylwin. Watts-Dunton. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50. 
. Red Rock. Page. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
Merwin-Webster. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


. David Harum. Westcott. 
. The Market Place. Frederic. 
. The Black 

. The Fowler. 


. The Jamesons. 


. Dross. 


1. David Harum. Westcott. 
. When Knighthood was in Flower. 


3. Red Rock. 
. Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. 


5. Through Nature to God. 


. From Sea to Sea. 


t. David Harum. 
2. From Sea to Sea. 


6. Cruise of the Cachalot. 


3. Tiverton Tales. 


4. The Market Place. 
. No. 


. David Harum. 
. The Market Place. 


. When Knighthood was in Flower. 


. Day’s Work. Kipling. 


. Black Douglas. 


. David Harum. Westcott. 
2. Richard Carvel. 


. Idylls of the Sea. 


According to the foregoing lists, 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 
Douglas. Crockett. (Double- 
day & McClure Co.) $1.50. 


Harraden. (Dodd, Mead & 
(Doubleday & 


Co.) $1.50. 

Wilkins. 
McClure Co.) $1.00. 
Merriman. (Stone.) $1.75. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 
Casko 
den. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Page. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
Dunne. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) $1.25. 
Fiske. (Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.00. 
Kipling. 
McClure Co.) $2.00. 
TORONTO, CANA 
Westcott. 


(Doubleday & 


DA. 


(Briggs.) 75¢c. 
and $1.25. 


Frederic. (Briggs.) 


Casko 


75c. and $1.25. 
den. (McLeod.) 
A Double Thread. 


and $1.25. 


75c. and $1.25. 
Fowler. (Briggs. ) 75¢. 


5. From SeatoSea. Kipling. (Morang.) $2.00 
. Mr. Dooley in Peace 


and in War. Dunne. 


(Morang.) 50c. and $1.00. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50 
Kipling. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) $2.00. 

(Doubleday & Mc 
Clure Co.) $1.50. 
Crockett. 
$1.50. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
Bullen. (Apple 


(Doubleday & 
McClure Co.) 
A Duet. Doyle. 


ton.) $1.50. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
(Appleton.) $1.50 
Churchill. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

Brown. Mif 
flin & Co.) $1.50. 
Frederic. 
5 John Street. 
Co.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 
(Stokes.) $1.50 
Whiteing. (Century 


3ullen. (Appleton.) $1.25 


THE BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


the Six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
os ind during the month are: 


I. 


2 


“: 


3. 


. Red Rock. 
. No. 


. From Sea to Sea. 


David Harum. Westcott. (Appleton.) $1.50 
When Knighthood was in Flower. Cas 
koden. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 
Whiteing. 


Page. 
5 John Street. 
Co.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
(Century 
Kipling. 
McClure Co.) $2.00. 
*Canadian editions. 


(Doubleday & 
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THE DRAMA OF THE MONTH 


in the capable hands of Mr. Norman Hapgood, who has won an inter- 
national reputation as a literary and dramatic 
critic, this new department is already occupying ann aime Mngt pertomienty Be 
a unique place in periodical literature, and will writers and books which © 


urnished from 
not only be of timely interest and value to the | ti, first, sumber.”~ HAMLIN 
theatre-goer, but will also appeal to the literary 

student of the drama. Portraits and other illustrations will accompany 
Mr. Hapgood’s articles. 


ART IN AMERICA 


The development of art in America presents one of the most interesting 
and suggestive sides of our national history. THE Bookman. commenced 
in November a series of articles on “A Century of American IIlustration,” 
by Mr. Arthur Hoeber, who has made a special study of the subject. The 
various stages of theart of illustration will be pictorially indicated, with accom- 
panying examples of the art of each period astreated. This series will inau- 
gurate a department of serious and intelligent criticism on the art of the day. 














THE GREAT NEWSPAPERS OF EUROPE 


During the coming year THE Bookman will publish a series of articles 
giving a detailed account of the great newspapers of Continental Europe 
whose names are so frequently mentioned in the American press, but as to 
whose conduct, methods and the personnel of their staffs very little is 
generally known in the United States. Such influential journals as the 

Temps of Paris, the Kélntsche Zeitung, the Neue 

“*If I could choose but one 
azine to kee me in touch | rete Presse of Vienna, the 7rijuna of Rome 
with. things books . » ears 
talked about, books puccessful | and the Novoe Vremla of St. Petersburg, will be 
otherwise, notes of authors, . . : or 
criticisms worth reading by th described from the standpoint of their political 


influence and of their literary character. Notice 





nor fools, ot who wish te keep : 
informed on all modern litera~ | will be also taken of the lesser papers, such as 


the Petit Journal, whose enormous circulation 
among the masses make them powerful for 
good or for ill. The articles which compose this interesting series will 
be written by contributors who have an intimate and special knowledge 
of the inner history of these important organs of Continental opinion. 


would unhesita 
THE BOOKMAN."’— 











ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustrations, consisting for the most part of portraits and fac-similes 
of literary and artistic interest, many of them from rare sources, have 
become an important feature in the pages of THE Bookman. It has been 
decided turther to enhance this attractive feature by increasing the number 
of illustrations, by expending more care on their reproduction, and by 
devoting more space to their publication during the coming year. 





Please mention THe BooxKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


THe BookMAN contains each month, in addition to its regular depart- 
ments, a number of signed articles by writers of distinction, on subjects of 
timely and important interest. Some of these have proved of permanent 
value and are being republished in book form, 


LITERARY LONDON AND LITERARY PARIS 


A survey of Literary London is contributed by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, who is one of the most vivacious and 

ages : 3 ‘ : ‘*The success of THE BOOK- 

brilliant writers in the journalism of to-day, | MAN has greatly pleased me, 


for it is due in part to the sin- 


J } i ; cerity of its book reviews. It 
ard whose causeries are singularly fresh and | geri Ny Fy 


i irk i literature in the United States 
complete in their knowledge and observation | Hterature in the United States 


i ife i : imi r THE BOOKMAN, in which com- 

“ Sen ea in London = — survey petent and carefal eres are not 

c os ou eir opin- 

of Literary Paris appears each month, covering | Sfrald te spent ets. 
the same general ground in its treatment of 

the current literary news of France. This survey is written by Professor 


Adolphe Cohn. 
CONTINENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


Besides keeping its readers informed as to the progress of current 
literary events in France and England, THE Bookman will give a periodical 
summary of the most notable productions of contemporary Continental 
literature, with incidental criticism and description. In the same way it 
will publish occasionally a review of the latest educational publications. 


THE BOOK HUNTER AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Luther S. Livingston, who is in charge of this department, has 
during the past year contributed a series of very valuable papers on various 
bibliographical subjects. One of the most in- 

‘Whether a literary woman 


ean Mave withent Book. | teresting and complete bibliographical series 


LAN or not is @ matter of opin’ | that has appeared in any magazine for some 


Whe would dows bhoactta weed | time consists of Mr. Livingston’s articles on 

















of 20 mach information, such | « The First Books of Some American Authors,” 
oe aT rei” | accompanied with fac-similes of the title pages. 











During the coming year this series will be suc- 
ceeded by several bibliographical chapters on “ The First Books of Some 
English Authors.” 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS NOVEL NOTES 
THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE 


The more important and prominent books of the month are reviewed 
at length over the names of competent critics, carefully chosen with a view 
to securing both just and sympathetic treatment of the works reviewed. 

The fiction of the hour and the books of secondary value are gathered 
under two headings. 
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Nove. NOTEs is especially intended as a judicious guide to readers 
through the mass of fiction that is daily issuing from the press, much of it 
being of ephemeral interest only, much of it also varying in character 
and appealing to as many various classes of readers. 

THE Booxman’s TaBLE gives in the same way succinct notices of many 
books of minor importance that are nevertheless well worthy of attention. 

To the reader who is anxious to keep abreast of our current literature, 
yet who in the absorption of a busy life cannot possibly read and choose 
for himself, these departments are at once invaluable and indispensable. 


THE BOOKMAN’S LETTER-BOX 


Tue LETTER-Box is open to receive letters from correspondents on any 
topic connected with THE Bookman, and these letters are answered by the 
editors. 


THE BOOK MART 


Among the original features of THE Bookman which have given it 
distinction was “The Book Mart.” The interest taken in this department 
has steadily grown until it is now distinguished 

5 i “It is the onl azine of 
as one of the most remarkable features inthe | vit By fe gg 
magazine literature of to-day. This department, if tly referring to 

i i i y i ft informati hich 
which presents facts of an interesting and novel item, <¢ intermation waiee 1 
nature alike to bookreaders, bocokbuyers and . Above all, THE BOOK- 

» * MAN, whiie by no means 
booksellers, consists of an Eastern Letter, | does, as a matter of fact, 

i 4 the truth that the highest in 
a Western Letter and an English Letter from | art is ‘first pare.’ It is always 

. aie fs possesses in a 

three great trading centres, giving reports of egree that guality. which 
the conditions prevailing each month in the KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 
book market; over thirty lists of the six best 
selling books of the month supplied by reliable leading booksellers through- 
out the country; with a summary of the best selling books, based on these 
reports. 

At the beginning of a new year in its history, the publishers of THE 
BooKMAN desire to express their thanks to their numerous patrons who 
have supported by their appreciation and subscription the unceasing efforts 


of the publishers to make THE BooKMAN 


THE MOST COMPLETE OF LITERARY JOURNALS 


They would also solicit their assistance in this endeavour to extend a 
knowledge of THE Bookman among their friends, and in seeking to make it 
more widely known. 




















DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DODD, MEAD & CoO. 


Invite attention to their 


Spring Publications for 1899 








TITLE FICTION AUTHOR 
I, Thou, and the Other One R ‘ Ame.ia E. Barr 


(The latest and, according to some, the best of Mrs. Barr’s novels.) 
The Enchanted Stone ‘ : Lewis Hinp . 
(A mystical romance of Oriental characters. The scene is laid in London. 
The Silver Cross , S. R. KEIGHTLEY 
(A new novel by the outer of “The Crimea Sign.”’) 
The Song of the Rappahannock . . Ira S. Dopp. 
(Powerful stories of the Crvit War, first published in McClure’s Magazine.) 
The Garden of Swords . . . = .~ Max Pemberton 


(This story has attracted much attention while running serially in Munsey’s.) 


‘BIOGRAPHY 


Marisienka . : ‘ K. WALISZEWSKI .  . 2.00 
(A new biography ye the cates of‘ ‘The Romance of an Empress.’’) 


Life of Dr. R. W. Dale, LL.D. . i By His Son... met 4.00 


(A sympathetic account of the author of ‘Christ and the Future Life.’’) 


LETTERS 
Ruskin’s Letters to Rossetti and Others Joun Ruskin . 


(One of the most importan: contributions to the Ruskin Literature of the world. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The European Tour. ; , Grant ALLEN 
(eA new and original guide-book jor the principal countries of Europe.) 
The Gambling World . : R R “Rouce Et Noir” 
(<A comprehensive and amusing history of gambling in all its forms.) 
Books I Have Read . : ; ANONYMOUS 


(An ingenious work in whieh to jot down one’s impressions of books read. ) 


Joubert’s Thoughts. . KATHERINE LYTTELTON 
(With an impressive and scholarly preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward.) 


RELIGION 
The Restored Innocence. ‘ é R. J. CAMPBELL 


(<A new and important issue in the series of “Little ‘Books on Religion.’’) 


The Commandments of Jesus. : R. F. Horton 


(cA new work, similar in general style to his previous volumes.) 


POETRY 


Poems (Second Series) . : PauLt LAURENCE DUNBAR 
(This is the first book of postry he ‘hes written since his “Lyrics of Lowly Life.”) 


My Lady’s Slipper , ; ° DorA SIGERSON. . 4.26 


(A new volume of poetry y Miss Sigerson, now Mrs. Clement K. Shorter.) 


postpaid, when pubitsned, by DIODD, MEAD & CO. fataters 31 5 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


beginning with the February number, offers to the 
American people the first calm, dispassionate, and truly 
historical account of the events of 1898. This History 
of the Spanish-American War has been written by the “"*""Cisnruscos *™ 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


who has already a national reputation as a historian. By reason of his 
comprehensive knowledge of American 
and Cuban history, Senator Lodge is ad- 
mirably fitted to analyze the underlying 
causes of the war. By reason of his prom- 
inent position on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, he is able to give a vivid and 
powerful description of the war itself. 
Now ts the Time to Subscribe. 


PRESIDENT SIGNING ULTIMATUM 35 cents a copy. $4 00 a year. 


LITERATURE 


is a weekly periodical that is indispensable to all who are interested in any 
way in the men and events of the literary world. It is a journal of interna- 
tional literary criticisms for the book-lover, the critic,and the bibliophile. Its 
book reviews are from the pens of the world’s best critics. Its poems and 
stories are written by such men as Rudyard Kipling and George Meredith. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS |— 


contributes a weekly letter in which he discusses the 
vital phases of American literature. Like letters | 
dealing with foreign literature come from the mas- 
ter critics of England and Europe. Of special in- 
terest are the discussions of rare books, biographical 

7 notes,and personal paragraphs about prominent au- 
thors and their forthcoming works. 








10 cents a copy. $4 00 a year. im = ce 
HARPER & BROTHERS | Sethoen 
Publishers, New York, N. Y.\- ede 
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benry Molt & Co. 


29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORE 








HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Beers’s English Romanticism—-viti. century 


By Prof. Henry A. Beers. With gilt top, r2mo. $2.00 

Literature—‘‘ Always interesting and lucid, his analyses are clear and profound, and his lighter details of literary hap- 
penings are often delightfully amusing. The book is a notable example of the best type of unpedantic literary scholarship.” 

Prof. Wm. Lyon Pue tps in the Mew Haven Register:—“ Its publication is a literary event. . . Thestyle is 
dignified, sincere, luminous, and bright with an occas: ional touch of delicate humor. . . A work that one can read 
as steadily as though it were a romance itself. 

Outlook—“‘One of the most important contributions yet made to literary history by an American scholar.” 

Times’ Saturday Review—‘* Remarkably penetrating and scholarly. It is a noteworthy book.” 


Lavignac’s Music and Musicians 


Edited for America, by H. E. Krensrgt, and translated by WiLLIAM MARCHANT. With 94 illustrations and 510 
examples in musical notation. 12mo. 

A brilliant, sympathetic and authoritative work, covering musical sound, the voice, musical instruments, construction 
zsthetics, and the history of music. Practically a one-volume cyclopedia. 


Stacpoole’s The Rapin 4». +. 


Rapin is Parisian studio slang for a professed student of art who has neither the talent nor energy to succeed. 
There were exceptional reasons to make this Ragin more interesting than Rafins in general. The story 1s, on the part of 
one of the chief actors, an idyll; on the part of the other, something else. The characters range from the Bohemians of the 
Latin Quarter to the nobles of the F aubourg and the Elysees, are all bold types and drawn with exquisite clearness and finish. 


Udalker’s Discussions in Lducation 


By the late FRANCIS A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Edited by James P- 
Munroe. 8vo, $3.00 et, special. The author had hoped himself to collect these papers in a volume. 

Outiook—“* Space fails us here to transcribe some passages we had marked as maxims for the times. So long as the 
reforms and improvements in our educational methods which General Walker advocated, not without some success, are 
but partially accomplished, will this volume of expert testimony deserve to be close at hand to those with whom is the 
responsibility of direction.’ 


Orenbam’s God's Prisoner 4s. emo, s.2s 


N.Y. Commercial A dvertiser—“ A very intense sort of book—as, indeed, it would have to be to carry out effectively 
the centralidea. . . . Contains many thrilling scenes and strong delineations of emotion.’ 

N.Y. Times’ Saturday Review—‘ A romance of adventure carried out to its ultimate degree Itis thei ingenuity 
of the romance-maker which is so remarkable. . . . As good a piece of artistic work as we have seen is shown on the cover. 




















GODFREY’S POOR HUMAN NATURE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS 


A Musical Novel. 2d /mpression. 12m0, $1.50 Edited by R. BrrmLey JonHNson. With gravure portraits. 
ee, It yey Gay - 2 — | and Half vellum, 12mo, $1.75 set per volume 
every character stands out with vivi istinction, and is not 5 = ? D 
soon to be forgotten. . The portrayal of local life, ar. Swift, Adsison and Steele. (Poole.) ¢ ne volume 
ticularly that ‘appertaining to operatic circles, is ful Johnson and Lord Chesterfield, (Birbeck Hill.) 
freshness and interest. . . . It is well written, it is a One volume. 
felt, it is altogether an admirable work.” 3 TH 
PUGH’S TONY DRUM MRS. VOYNICH’S E GADFLY 


ayam “4 2 and a in color by Wa. NICHOLSON mh Tenfvccsion. e26 

and JAMES PrypDE. $1.50 ’ 

Life—“‘Wm. Nicholson succeeds in making visible and HOPE'S RUPERT OF HENTZAU 

actua with a few broad strokes and splotches, the person- Illustrated by CHARLES DANA Gipson. 6th Jmmpression. 

ality of the ‘London Types’ in this story. But Mr. Pugh | $1.50 

also has a style of his own, and simplicity is the crayon with A Revised Edition of 

which he sketches. . . e is an artist in simple statement. 

He never slops over, or entices os to tears. Tee a oe CHAMPLIN AND BOSTWICK’S YOUNG FOLKS’ 
t 

Se oe oe ee ee CYCLOPADIA OF GAMES AND SPORTS 


i ae “ | &vo, $2. 
A Revised Edition of a Book for Young and Old The fol cling articles have been folly revised in accord 


LUCAS’S A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN | with the latest official rules: Cycling, Baseball, Football, 
ee r Golf and Whist, and numerous other improvements, 

Over 209 poems from 8 authors. With illustrated title- | including the addition of a number of new iliustrations. 
page and cover-liningsin color by F. D. Beprorp, and elab- 
orate binding. 12mo, $2.00. (Descriptive circular free.) WELL’S HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT 

Critic—‘‘We know of no other anthology for children 
so complete and well arranged.” With cover by NicHotson. 5th lmpression. $1.25 
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George Batten & Co. 
On Advertising 


We doubt if there is any way on earth to talk to so many people 
likely to be your customers, or users of your goods, at so little 
cost as through the columns of the press. We do not believe there 
has ever been a penny lost advertising a good article by means of 
good advertisements in this way. 

The success we have had in placing the advertising of some 
prominent publishers is well known. 

Properly applied advertising is to business as rain to a soil. 
Irrigation would be a better illustration, as by this means the water 
can be applied, when you want it, where you want it, and in the 
quantity desired. Irrigation— water properly applied—makes the 
apparently dead soils of the desert bear fruit; but there must be 
a husbandman to cultivate, to trim and prune. 

“Properly applied” advertising will do as much and more for 
a business ; it will revive and help that grown stagnant, and create 
a new business; but back of the advertising there must be a good 
business mind. 

Irrigation would not pay some farmers if the water was given 
them, and we recently told a man that we did not think adver- 
tising could possibly pay in Azs business. 

May we discuss this subject further with you? We go any- 


where for business. 


GEORGE BATTEN & Co. 
Advertising Agents 


38 Park Row (Potter Building), New York 
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TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
THE ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Geo. H. Richmond €% Co. 


Successors to S. B, LUYSTER and D. G. FRANCIS 


No. 12 EAST 15TH StT., NEw YorRK 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 


The second and third portions of this valuable stock includes 
AMERICANA, STANDARD SETS, GROLIER CLUB 
BOOKS, KELMSCOTT BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, and in fact everything that appeals both to the col- 


lector and general buyer. The sale is absolutely unreserved. 





Send for Catalogues to above address, or to 


BANGS & CO., Auctioneers, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


, Catalogue No. II. is AMERICANA only. No. III. is GENERAL LITERATURE 





THE BOOK OF THE DAY 


SECOND EDITION 


“With Kitchener to Khartum” 


By G. W. STEEVENS. 


8vo, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. Price, $2.00 
This book has already gone into its tenth large edition in England 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR.  :2mo, cloth, $1.50 
WITH THE CONQUERING TURK.  8vo, cloth, with maps, $2.00 
EGYPT IN 1898. i2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Mr. fOHN LANE 


Has just published: 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo, 305 pp., de- 
signed cover, $2.50. 


This volume includes the work contained in the author’s several volumes, “‘ Poems,” ‘‘Odes and other Poems,” “The 

Father of the Forest and other Poems,” “‘ The Year of Shame,” “‘ The Hope of the World and other Poems,’’ with the exception 
oems excluded by the author. : = : : ‘ 

ondon Daily Chronicle says: ‘* As we look thro this collected edition of his work, we feel confirmed in our belief 

that whatever his limitations, and they are not few, it is Mr. Watson’s function and his glo to hand on, in this generation, the 

eat classical tradition of English poetry. On the threshold of the twentieth century he reconciles and brings to a common 

enominator, as it were, the best qualities of eighteenth-century and of nineteenth-century verse. He is the heir no less of Dryden 

than of Tennyson ; it is hard to say whether Keats or Pope has more potently influenced him. There is significance in the fact 

that his favorite instrument, which he fingers with the utmost mastery, is the classic instrument of the English Muse—the iambic 

pentameter. ey resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from his pen; and some of them, we venture to predict, 

will live with the language.” 


THE SILENCE OF LOVE. By Edmond Holmes. Small 4to, $1.50. 
A volume of Sonnets. 
THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A Paraphrase from several literal transla- 
tions. By Richard Le Gallienne. New Edition. With cover design by Witt 
BraDLEY. $1.25. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By Gertrude Atherton. Crown 8vo, §1.50. 


A new novel by Mrs. Atherton ; a companion volume to “‘ The Californians,” and ‘“‘American Wives and English Husbands.’’ 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By Vincent Brown, author of «*My Brother,’’ 
and ‘¢Ordeal by Compassion.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF PLACE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Alice Meynell, F.cap 
8vo, $1.25. 
waka A <a author’s ‘‘ The Rhythm of Life,’’ *‘ The Colour of Life,” “‘ The Children,”’ and “‘ Poems.” 











THE LAST BALLAD AND OTHER POEMS. By John Davidson. §1.50. 
THE ALHAMBRA AND OTHER POEIIS. By F. B. [loney-Coutts. 1.25. 


By the author of “ The Revolution of St. Love the Divine.” 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW “GOLDEN AGE” 


DREAM DAYS ” ieee yo 8vo, $1.25. 


The Evening Sun says: ‘‘In ‘Dream Days’ Mr. Kenneth Grahame continues the delighttul adventures of the delightful 
children who were first introduced to us in ‘ The Golden Age.’”’ “al 

he Boston Journal says: ‘‘ It is generally a commonplace of criticism to poy cat a sequel is quite independent of its prede- 
cessor, and has an interest of its own. To the devoted readers of Mr. Grahame’s books such a recommendation seems a sacrilege. 
What pity would we not offer to the daring unfortunate who would wish to read ‘Dream Days’ without reading ‘The Golden 
Age,’ who would force himself into intimacy with the characters whom we cannot appreciate. This must not deter any one from 
reading this very charming book ; he must only remember to read also its classic forerunner.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FOREST LOVERS” 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By Maurice Hewlett. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


The Bookman says: ‘“‘ Like the ‘ Forest Lovers,’ it is bathed in a woodland atmosphere and vitalized with the passion of 


love and youth. It has the throbbing note of life, the spirit of everlasting youth and the human impulse in it which find the 
universal heart.’’ 


The London Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ It is a strange piece of work thoroughly characteristic of the imaginative writer wh 
gave us that delightful romance ‘The Forest Lovers.’ ¥ = 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF AESOP. With one hundred pictures by P. J. Brtiinc- 


HuRsT and an introduction by Kenneth Graname. Small 4to, $1.50. 


Mr. Billinghurst is 2 new illustrator, specimens of whose work recently appeared in the /nternational Studio, of which the 
Commercial Advertiser wrote: “ P. J. Billinghurst is a new name among designers and illustrators, but is one that will doubt- 
less become more familiar, for the reproductions shown after his designs for bookwork are marked by individuality. 


140 Fifth Avenue : : New York City 
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IAN MACLAREN’S 
NEW BOOK 





‘AFTERWARDS ” 


AND OTHER STORIES 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 





OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


writing in McClure’s Magazine, says: 


“TI am not afraid to prophesy that it will be read and 
LOVED FOR A GENERATION OF YEARS. I call it a 
great story, and have no fear that I shall be called upon to 
retract the adjective. 

“The characterization is a mirror of dazzling intensity, 
and the motif is a chariot of holy fire. The story deals with 
one of the great situations of. human life, and touches it 
with a simplicity that gives it immortality. 

“We read till our heartstrings snap, and then we 
read again.” 

For sale at all bookstores. 








DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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A NEW NOVEL 








The Minister of State 


By JOHN A. STEUVART, 4uthor 
of “In the Day of Battle,” etc. €& & 


12mo. CLOTH. $1.50 








A FEW ENGLISH CRITICISMS 





W. E. Henley, in The Outlook “Mr. Steuart writes the English tongue with real distinc- 

* hed tion. He has temperament, brains, style, an ideal, a 
strong sense of his duty to the public and to art. His characters, too, are observed (or 
created) and presented with a really admirable felicity. And their environment is so 
well done as to be convincing as themselves. You read him, and read him eagerly right 
to his last page.” 





The Manchester Courier “ W¢ have not for a long time been so interested in a story as 
we have in this. It abounds in exciting incident, sometimes 
comic, sometimes tragic, and presents a variety of most entertaining characters. There 
is not a single page in the volume which one is tempted to skip, and it will be surprisin 
if it is not popularly voted a notable book. We must refer the reader to the book itself, 
promising him or her rare enjoyment.” 





; “ The story is one that appeals with great force both to the young 
The Literary World and the old. The hero’s love affair is handled throughout with 
consummate skill, and that sense of inevitability which is of the highest art known to 
the novelist. ‘ 





: ; “ The book is ful) of interest. It has a true conception of life and life's 
Daily Chronicle meanings, and is written with great powers of description and of insight.” 


The Daily Mail “ The characters are so lovable, so instinct with national life, so wpe! 
——+———_ human in action and motive, and their presentation so leavened wit 
the most delightful humour that it is all but impossible for the reviewer to refrain 
frum hyperbole in meting out his praise.” 


Dundee Advertiser “ =xtremely fascinating, the interest being heightened by a profusion 
of imaginative detail, which is always kept subservient to the main 
point. The fascination throws its spell over the reader; there is a fine infusion of humour.” 





hern Whig “!t is a book that seizes and holds one fast; even a seasoned 
Belfast Nort Whig novel-reader, one whose palate might well have become dulled, 
has found it difficult to lay it down when once begun until the last page has been fairly 
reached.” 


;. “The novel is to be recommended as of exceptional ability, and as not 
The Graphic of any ordinary kind in respect of either plot or portraiture.’ 

















FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers. 


FIFTH AVE. & TWENTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK 
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THE STORY OF FRANCE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 





Simple CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE Just ready 

and direct; — By — Hon. THomMas E, WATSON Cloth, 8vo 
F ol, I. ROM THE SETTLEMENT BY THE GAULS TO THE END OF 

rapid aah THE REIGN OF Louis XV. Vol., $2.50 

graphic Vol. Il. FRoM THE END OF THE REIGN OF Louis XV. To THE VOl. IL., /n press 


CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. /n press. 
OF GREAT VALUE AND INTEREST, POWERFUL AND CONVINCING 


“Now we have what we have long needed, a popular history of France. . . . Mr. Watson’s style is emi- 
nently the narrative style—clear, readable and leaving as to each event a distinct impression . . . warm 


with the vitality of a most modern life.”— 7he Sun, Baltimore. 


JUST READY OR IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LESSON OF 
ENGLISH THOUGHT POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, A. B. (Harvard.) 


OF HISTORY. I 
ace ? ntwo volumes. /ust ready. 
By SIMON N. PATTEN, University of Pennsylvania dep ciated tats Maeda tan dete UA sebiematins 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 | likely to persist and predominate in spite of defects. 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON 





Fe. ptm Y A TALE OF THE CHEROKEES AND THE PIONEERS Fust ready 
— = OF TENNESSEE, 1760. Cloth, extra 
New Volume By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author of “The Prophet of the  12mo, $1.50 


Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. Ulustrated by E. C. PEIXOTTO. 


MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE HUGH GWYETH 
By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. A ROUNDHEAD CAVALIER. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 | By BEULAH MARIE Dix. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
A picture of life on a large, last-century Virginia plantation. A boys’ story of the time of Prince Rupert. 





autifull J APAN ae Medium 8vo 

Realy By Mrs. HuGH FraSER. Author of “Palladia,” etc. pom ae 

Lllustrated, A most fascinating book of letters written during the author’s residence in Japan oth, $7.50 
as wife of the British Minister. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY | A HISTORY OF GREECE 
AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. For HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By GEorRGE B. ADAMS, By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Vale University, author of “The | Harvard University, author of “ Develupment of the 


Growth of the French Nation. Athenian Constitution.’ 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.40 net | Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.10 net 
THE DAWN OF REASON 

The evoluticn MENTAL TRAITS IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, WITH SPECIAL Just ready 

of the mind. REFERENCE TO INSECTS. Cloth, $1.25 


By JAMES WEIR, JR., M.D., Author of ** The Physical Correlation of 
Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire.” 


FRIENDLY be thay AMONG THE DEVELOPMENT OF THRIFT 


OOR By Mary WILLcox Browy, Secretary of the 
y J 
A Handbook for Charity Workers. Watson Children’s Aid Society, Baltimore. 
By Mary E. RICHMOND, Sec’y of the Charity Compact and practical; sane and sound. 
Organization Society, Baltimore. Cloth, $1.00 Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 
Some aspects of the THREE STUDIES IN LITERATURE Just ready 
romantic movement By Lewis EpwarpDs GATES, Harvard University. Cloth, extra 
in Englishliterature. ,ggeav* on, thee, important prose, writers of the present ceatury: Francis j2mo, $1.50 
DON QUIXOTE INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
For USE IN HOMES AND SCHOOLS, Edited by OF LITERATURE : 
CLIFTON JOHNSON, By EDWIN HERBERT LEwiIs, Ph.D., Univer- 
Author of ‘What They Sayin New England,” etc. With Author of “A oy ot Conca Deieme English.” 


the famous illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. 
Cloth, 12mo. /m# press Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Send for the New Announcewent List and List of Books issued in 1898 by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Please mention THe BooxMan in writing to advertisers. 
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Scribner's New Publications 





An Authoritative Narrative of the Santiago Campaign 


IN CUBA WITH SHAFTER 
By Lrevt.-Cor. J. D. Mirey. :2mo, $1.50 
With 10 Colonel Miley was General Shafter’s Chief-of-Staff during the Santiago Campaign. His With 


portraitsof »ook is an authoritative description from the head 


quarters point of view, of the difficulties and 4 mags 


. obstacles which the United States troops encountered and of how they were overcome. The , 
leading information is based on the tegingny of those who were behind the scenes as well as on the /7om official 


Generals. stage, and the book will undoubtedly 


accepted as the authorized presentation of the campaign. sources. 








FICTION AND ESSAYS 
STRONG HEARTS 


By Georce W. CABLE. 12mo, $1.25 
In these stories Mr. Cable returns to the field which gave 
him his best fame and his readers their greatest pleasure— 
New Orleans and its mingled races. ‘The Entomologist”’ 
has all the charm of “‘Old Creole Days” with added power, 
and shows Mr. Cable’s strength in a new direction. 


AN AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 


By E. W. Hornunc. 12mo, $1.25 
Raffles, the hero of Mr. Hornung’s new story, is the 
most fascinating rascal of modern fiction. A gentleman 
born and bred, he enters upon an astonishing career of 
crime, and his many adventures are described in this book 
with infinite zest and delicious humor. 


TALES OF UNREST 


By JoserH ConrRAD. 12m0, $1.25 
“Crowned” one of the three best books of 188 by The 
Academy, which says:_ ‘It is Mr. Conrad’s achievement 
to have brought the East to our very doors, not only its 
ople—others have done that conspicuously well—but its 
eeling, its glamour, its beauty and wonder.” 


THE ORCHESTRA AND OR- 
CHESTRAL MUSIC 


By W. J. Henperson. 12m0, $1.25 net 
The first volume in the Music-Lover’s Lib , a series 
designed for the amateur. The book deals with the histor- 
ical, biographical, anecdotal and descriptive aspects of the 


subject as well as with its purely musical and zsthetic 


features. With portraits and illustrations. 
MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN 
MUSIC 


By James G. Hunexker. 12mo, $1.50 
Mr. Huneker's book treats of the modern masters of 
instrumental music— Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin 
Richard Strauss, Liszt and Wagner—in a manner that will 
be sure to attract wide attention. His biographical studies 
are etched in deep and strong lines, while his anal of the 
works of these composers go to the very heart of the subject. 


IF I WERE A MAN 


By Harrison ROBERTSON. 16mo, 75 cents 
The Ivory Series 
A story in which love and politics are delightfully inter- 
mingled. 





THEOLOGY AND POLITICS 


ESSAY ON THE BASES OF THE 
MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 


By E. Receyac. Crown, 8vo, $2.50 
_ In this work the subject of mysticism has, for the first 
time, been treated from a scientific and psychological point 
of view. This book forms a dignified and able treatise on 
what is really vital and enduring in this subject. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE 


By Cuarzes A. Briccs, DD. 8vo, $3.00 met 


_ .“The whole treatment is as full of religious fervor as of 
intellectual intensity. It is undoubtedly the best work of 
its kind that has yet appeared.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE KINGDOM 


By Georce Dana BoarRDMAN. 8vo, $2.00 


“‘We are glad to see this book. It supplies a gentle, but 
effectual correction to some of the illusions as to the nature 
of the pigeon of God which hover round the close of the 
second millennium of Christian history as they did about the 
first."—The Independent. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


By Rev. C. C. Trrrany, D.D. 12mo, $1.25 


“It is a thoughtful, catholic and stimulating interpre- 
tation. There is nothing sectarian about it, and Christians 
of all names will appreciate it.”"—Zhe Congregationaiist. 


DEMOCRACY 
A Study of Government 


By Prof. J. H. Hystop. Crown, 8vo, $1.50 


“ Deserves warm praise, wide reading and the thought- 
ful attention of all American citizens to its many truthful 
arraignments of existing evils, and its calm, weighty, 
reasonable and always interesting suggestions cocoa 
better things.”’— Boston Daily A dvertiser. 





THIRTIETH THOUSAND 
RED ROCK: A CHRONICLE OF RECONSTRUCTION 


By Tuomas Netson Pace. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 
‘“* The foremost place among American novels of the season must be given to Mr. Page’s ‘ Red Rock.’ "—7he Outlook. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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‘wep |RE you interested in any of these books ? 


Write to us, and 


we will see that they are in your hands, postpaid, by the 


next mail. 


the price; if not, return the books. 


The Real Cyrano’s 
Masterpiece 


A Voyage To 
The Moon 


By CYRANO 
De BERGERAC 


Illustrations’ from 
17th Century, Prints 


With Sampson | 


Through 
The War 


By W. A. M. GOODE 
Correspondent of the 
Associated Press 
Special Te en b7 
Rear Admiral Sampson 
Capt. Robley D. Evans 
Commander C.C. Todd 


How 
To Plan The 


Home Grounds 
By S. PARSONS, Jr. 


With 56 Suggestive 
Illustrations and 
Diagrams ; with 

Lists of Trees, etc. 


| clears up many mooted points. 


| and in detail how to beautify the 





This most interesting work 
could easily stand upon its own 
merits, even without the literary 
connections its author has wit 
Swift and Moliére, or with M. | 
Rostand’s famous play. It is a | 
me coreg od fanciful and poetic 
piece of literature, full of imagi- 
nation and delicate conceits. 

Size, 4x6; Pages, 220; Binding, 
Jtexible cloth; Illustrated; 50 cents | 
net. (Uniform with“ Cyrano.” ) 


The author was on the Jew | 
Yorr all through the war, and | 
his admirable personal account 
is well supplemented by the spec- 
ial contributions. The book is ¢he 
authoritative record of the North 
Atlantic Squadron’s work, and 


Size, 6x9%; Pages, 350; many illuse 
trations, maps and diagrams ; Bind- 
ing, Cloth, decorated; Price $2.50. 


Mr. Parsons (who is a Fellow of 
the Society of American Land- 
scape Architects and ex-Super- 
intendent of the New York City 
Parks) has written a practical, 
helpful book, telling popularly 


home grounds, be they small or 
large. 

Size,54%x7%; Pages; 250; [llustra- 
tions, 56; Type, 10-Poitnt; $1.00 net. 





McTeague 


A Story of 
San Francisco 


|akin to genius. 


By FRANK NORRIS 


Author of “‘ Moran 


| of the Lady Letty.” 


The Fight 
For Santiago 


By 
STEPHEN BONSAL 


An Hungarian | 
Nabob | 


By MAURUS JOKAI 


Translated by 
R. NISBET BAIN 





If you want them, you have merely to remit 


This powerful novel is a sus- 
tained study in the development 
of several human lives, which cer- 
tainly evinces something nearly 
The story is 
harsh, even brutal at times, ow- 
ing to its environment; but 
never, perhaps, has the curse of 
Money been more overwhelm- 
ingly presented by an American 
writer. 

Size, 5Y%x8Y; Binding, cloth, deco- 
vated; Pages 440; Type, 10-point; 
Price, $1.50. 


A careful, dispassionate, and 
able summing up of the whole 
——— by a writer who went 
all through it himself. Mr. Bon- 
sal has done for the American 
ape a soldier at Santiago what 
<inglake did for the English 
soldier before Sebastopol. 

Size,6x9%; Pages, 900; Jillustra- 
tions, 16 full-page msets and 5 maps, 
2 of them on a large folder; Binding, 
cloth; Type, 11-point; Price, $2.50. 


The'character of the old Nabob 
in this romantic novel and the 
wild life of the powerful Magyar 
nobles at the fe inning of the 
century are revelations to the 
American reader, while the 
dramatic interest of the tale 


| never flags. 


Size,5'4x7%; Binding, cloth, deco- 


rative design; Pages, 358; $1.25. 


BOOKS OF FICTION—JUST PUBLISHED 


RACHEL. 


A Novel, by JANE HELEN FINDLATER 
THROUGH THE TURF SIOKE. 


The Love, 


of Old Ireland. By Szumas Mac Manus (“ Mac”’) 


THE MINISTER OF CARTHAGE. A Novelette, by C. A. Mason. 
TWO MEN ’O MENDIP, A Novel, by WALTER Raymonp . 


Illustrated Edition de Luxe on large paper 
tsth Thousand—Wilkins’ ‘‘People of Our Neigh- 
borhood’’ ° ° ° cloth 

7th Thousand—Ollivant’s ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle’’ 
2oth Thousand—Blanchan’s “Bird Neighbors’’ 


ioth Thousand— 


“es 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 1898 
61st Thousand—Kipling’s “ The Day’s Work’’ . $1.50 
35th Thousand—Rostand’s ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ 


net. .50 


1,00 


“50 
1.25 
+ 2.00 
“Birds That Hunt’’ . 2.00 


Second Edition—Holland’s ‘‘The Butterfly Book’’ 


net 3.00 


sth Thousand—‘‘A Gunner Aboard the Yankee’’ 1.50 


Second Edition—Doyle’s ‘‘Songs of Action”’ . 


+ 1.25 


Second Edition—Smith’s ‘‘Life of Henry Drum- 
‘ mond’. R ° . 


Second Edition—Jokai’s ‘‘The Nameless Castle’’ 


Second Edition—Wingate’s 
Boys Do For a Living?’’ e B 


13th Thousand—Garland’s ‘‘Spirit of Sweet 
Water’’ ° ° ° ° 


76th Thousand—Little Masterpieces, 9 vols., per 


Lore and Laughter 


cloth $1.25 


boards 
cloth 
cloth 


75 
.50 
1.25 


net 3.00 
1.25 


“What Shall Our 


-00 


+50 


vol., cloth, 30 cents; the set 2.70 


44th Thousand—Tales From McClure’s,5 vols., 
per vol,, cloth, 25 cents; the set 1.25 


The “Temple Edition’’ of CHARLES DICKENS’ 


WORKS. To be in 


‘The Pickwick Papers,’’ ‘‘Sketches b 


** Nicholas Nickleb 
ready. Limited ed 


40 volumes. Ten volumes: 
Boz,”’ 
*’ and “ Oliver Twist, now 


tion of 1,000 sets. Per vol. 1.00 








DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 141-155 East 25th St. NEW YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN 
LATEST PUB 


Exotics and Re : 
By LAFCADIO HEARN 


Professor of English Literature in the Imperial University, Tokio; author of “Out of the East,” 


“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” etc. 


Illustrated. 


16mo. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00 


CONTENTS: /xotics—F uji-no-yama ; Insect-Musicians; A Question in the Zen Texts; Bud- 


dhist Literature of the Dead; Frogs; Of Moon Desire. 


Retrospectives—\. First Impressions, II. 


Beauty is Memory; III. Sadness in Beauty; IV. Parfum de Jeunesse; V. Azure Psychology; VI. A 
Serenade; VII. A Red Sunset; VIII. Frisson; 1X. Vespertina Cognitio; X. The Eternal Haunters. 
It has the deep azure coloring of Fuji-San, the sacred mountain; it utters the chirping note of Suzumushi, 


the caged insect; it is as melodious as Kajika, the singing frog; and is altogether lovely.—Literary World. 
Full of that wonderful power of vivid portrayal and of poetic fancy that makes his work always unique— 


New Orleans Picayune. 


As entertaining as anything he has produced.—PAiladelphia Telegraph. 
The essays in the latter portion of the book, which are grouped under the heading of “‘ Retrospectives,” 
are psychological and zsthetic in character, and have a delicacy and subtlety that are delightful.—Arook/yn 


Life. A 
CURTIN’S INDIAN MYTH-TALES 


MYTHS OF PRIMITIVE 
AMERICA 


in Relation to the Religious History and 
Mental Development of Mankind 


By JEREMIAH CURTIN, author of “ Myths and 
Folk-Lore of Ireland,” etc.; translator of “Quo 
Vadis” and the other works of Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 

Perhaps no writer of our century is better equip- 
ped to write such a book and make it historical, in- 
structive and interesting.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

Aside from their value to the student of mytholo- 
gies these stories have a beauty and freshness which 
commend them to the lover of folk-lore. They are 
told in a charmingly simple and graphic style—Defrozt 
Free Press. 


CREATION 





MEMOIRS OF DAUDET 


ALPHONSE DAUDET 


By LEON DAUDET. To which is added “The 
Daudet Family (Mon Frére et Moz), Recol- 
lections of Childhood and Youth,” by ERNEST 
DAUDET. Translated by CHARLES DE Kay. 
With portrait. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. $1.50 

The book owes much of its charm to its absolute 
informality and freedom from pretension. . . . It 
will be read with uncommon interest by every 
admirer of Daudet, and it is in itself a fine piece of 
literary work, inspired by sincere feeling.—Sfringfield 
Republican. 

Will always stand as an example and classic of its 


| kind.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


NEW HISTORICAL WORKS 
CLOWES’ HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, VOL. III. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth. $6.50 me?. 


Contains Captain MAHAN’s article on the American Revolution, a chapter which occupies 


over 200 pages. 


HARMACK’S HISTORY OF DOGMA, VOL. V. 


8vo. Cloth. $2.50 


POLLOCK AND MAITLAND’S 


Revised edition. 2 vols., 8vo. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW 


Cloth. $9.00 net. 


Little, Brown & Company, Publishers 
254 Washington Street, Boston 


Please mention Taz Booxman in writing to advertisers. 
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“INCOTT COMPANY 


ANNv- 


MEDIATE PUBLICATION 


SLAND EMPIRE 


By Charles Morris, autno: vt 


‘he War With Spain,” “The Nation’s Navy,” etc. 


A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 


Octavo. 


400 pages. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


This Book is a mine of information concerning these new possessions or wards of the United 
States, dealing with all subjects of interest, so that by its aid one can acquaint himself with 
the characteristics, productions, and trade possibilties of all these islands. 

The work in question is practically four books in one, dealing with four separate countries, 


and handling a series of subjects and condensing a mass of information not to 
other single work, if in any four works now to be had. 


cerning the islands are dwelt upon. 


e found in any 
In short, all topics of importance con- 


Each of them will be treated with the same breadth of hand- 


ling, so as to present, in a reasonably brief space, just the information that interested persons are 


likely to wish to obtain. 


The Daughters of Babylon. 4 
Novel. By Wilson Barrett and Robert 
Hichens. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. Uniform with ** The Sign of the 
Cross,” by Wilson Barrett. 

“The Daughters of Babylon,”’ by Wilson Barrett and 
Robert Hichens, is based upon Mr. Barrett’s play of 
the samename. Thecombination of the author of ‘’The 
Sign of the Cross” with the author of ‘The Green 
Carnation,” ‘“‘An Imaginative Man,” and “Flames,” 
has resulted in a powerful and imaginative story. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. 


illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $2.5¢e. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. Author of “A 
Bachelor Maid,” “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 
“Good Americans,” etc. With illustrations 
by Violet Oakley. i2mo. Cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 
In “A Triple Entanglement”’ Mrs. Burton Harrison 
has sketched a charming love story with the sweetest 
| of heroines and a very manly, yet lovable hero. 
| It is a story of well-sustained interest, written in 
| Mrs. Harrison’s best style. 


|A Triple Entanglement. 3, 


A Memoir. By A. De Burgh. With eighty 


“In A. De Burgh’s memoir of ‘ Elizabeth, Empress of Austria,’ we have a book which is sure to attract atten- 


tion and have many readers. 


A very acceptable feature of the work is the large number of illustrative pictures 


it contains—pictures both of persons and of places.”"—London Globe. 


Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public. Edited 


by Stephen Wheeler. Octavo. 


A Trooper Galahad. By So Charles King, U. S. A. 
1.00. 


frontispiece by Harry C. Edwards. 


Gilt top. 


With portraits, $3.00. 


Cloth. With 


I2mo. 


“‘Captain Charles King is always entertaining. and his ‘A Trooper Galahad ’ will be read with no small degree 


of interest. 
frontier post.”—S?. Louts Globe- Democrat. 


The Taming of the Jungle. 3, 
Dr. C. W. Doyle. i2mo. Cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.00. 


Mr. Kipling has still left untouched many phases of 
life in India, and one of the most interesting of these 
is the basis of a story of much power, * The Taming of 
the Jungle.” 


The Wind-Jammers. 


etc. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


It is a story of the Southwest, and there are excellent character sketches and pictures of life at a 


Mr., Miss, and Mrs. 
Bloomingdale, Jr. (‘‘ Karl’’). 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


Clever society stories of men and women are 
these of Mr. Bloomingdale’s, and many curious 
phases of life are depicted in these tales so full of in- 
terest. 


By Charles 
Tall 12mo. 


By T. Jenkins Hains, author of “Captain Gore’s Courtship,’ 


“T. Jenkins Hains is to be po pe meme upon spinning a better, more natural, vigorous, and thrilling yarn 


than any other modern writer of t 


The Altar of Life. 3», may Bate- 
man. 12mo.. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for 
January, 1899. 


is class of fiction excepting Russell "—New York 


orld. 


Infatuation. A New Copyright Novel 
by Mrs. B. M. Croker. i2mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. /n Lippincott's Serics 
of Select Novels for February, 1899. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ New Books 


Lone Pine 


The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B. Towns- 
HEND. 12 mo. 


A tale of the adventures of a white man in New 
Mexico with Indians, both honest and treacherous. 
The white man, by dint of good marksmanship, with 
rifle and revolver, and also by dint of quick wits, 
rescues from marauding Navajoes the girl whom 
they have stolen, and vanquishes his enemies. The 
book is full of incident and of descriptions, accurate 
as well as picturesque, of life among the Pueblos. 


The Children of The Mist 


By EDEN PHILLPoTTS. Author of “Down 
Dartmoor Way,” “Lying Prophets,” etc., 
8vo. 


A realistic novel, dealing with conditions in a 
Devonshire village. The author carries several 
families through ten years of lffe, showing how re- 
markably their destiniesare interwoven. The main 
character is a Quixotic young fellow, whose heady 
disposition constantly brings trouble upon him and 
his devoted wife, but who frees himself at last from 
his difficulties by force of honesty and bravery. 
Of this book Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the author of 
‘*Lorna Doone," writes: “I was simply astonished 
at the beauty and power of this novel. A pleasure 
is in store for many, and literature is enriched with 
a wholesome and genial and noble tale.” 


The Wheel of God 


By GEORGE EGERTON, author of “ Key- 
notes,” “ Discords,” etc. No. 34 in the 
Hudson Library, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


“The author of ‘Keynotes’ has produced in this 
story what is so far her best work. . . . and has 
struck new and powerful notes. The story pre- 
sents a searching piece of analysis at once vigorous 
and delicate and full of pouting passages which 
refuse to be forgotten. . . . It is impossible to do 
justice to such a book in other than a lengthy re- 
view, but it may certainly be pronounced one of 
the most notable novels of the month.”—Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


The New Far East 


A Study of Present Political Conditions and 
Prospects. By ARTHUR Dtdsy. 


The author, who is the founder of the Japan So- 
ciety, shows that Japan is not only a travelers’ 
paradise, ‘a oe land, of beautiful scenery, a 
country inhabited by an interesting race with 
charming, gentle manners,” but also (as has been 
evident since her defeat of China) the land of a 
brave and serious nation of fighting and thinking 
men ; a nation capable of being, and determined to 
be, a dominant factor in the Eastern world. China, 
credited until her overthrow with boundless stores 
of latent strength, is shown to be an inert mass, 
drifting toward disintegration. Mr. Didésy sketches 
the changes in manners and customs that have 
produced “the new Japan,” and concludes with a 
consideration of political conditions in the East, 
and a engueaties as to the expedient Oriental 
policy of England in the future he book is illus- 
trated by Kubota Beisen, a Japanese artist well 
known in this — where he visited and held 
exhibitions of his work in 1893-94. 





Roman Africa 
Archeological Walks in Algiers and Tunis. 
By GASTON BoIssIER. With 4 Maps. 
Large 12mo, $1.75. 


M. Boissier needs no introduction to an American 
public. Those who have read his previous books 
are already familiar with the simplicity and clear- 
ness of his style, and realize that his work is based 
— a foundation of thorough scholarly knowl- 
edge 


Fresh impressions of the earlier works of 
Gaston Boisszer. 


Cicero and His Friends 
Rome and Pompeii................ 
The Country of Horace and Virgil.. 2 00 
A companion work to the above: 
The Riviera, Ancient and Modern. 


oy OC. ERPRIN ains os vines asec 2 00 
Volcanoes 
Their Structure and Significance. By T. G. 


BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Geology at University College, London. 
No. 5 in the Sczence Series. Illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00, 

The author has endeavored to lead the reader, 
through descriptions of the varied phenomena of 
volcanic action, in the present and in the past, 
toward ascertaining by inference the cause or 
causes of eruptions. The book opens with an ac- 
count of “aliving volcano,” instances being giving 
which explain it at every stage from birth to death. 


Previous volumes in the Sctence Series are: 


1—The Study of Man. By Prof. A. C. 
Happon. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


2—The Groundwork of Science. A 
Study of Epistemology. By St. GEORGE 
MIVART. 8vo, $1.75. 

3—Rivers of North America. A Read- 
ing Lesson for Students of Geography and 
Geology. By IsRAEL C. RUSSELL. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

4—Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of 
Land Forms. By JAMES GEIKIE. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. 


The Law and History of 
Copyright in Books 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., Member of 
Parliament and — Professor of Law 
at University College, Oxford. 


The author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta,” in his agreeable 
manner and oo mage style, traces from its be- 
ginings the history of public acknowledgment 
that an author has legal rights in the profits of his 
creations. Referring to this book, an authority in 
matters of copyright says: “It impresses me as 
an exceedingly effective presentation of the sub- 
ject matter, and I Fay that it ought to be of ser- 
vice, not only to the legal profession, but also to 
librarians, literary men, and students of social 
conditions." 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27=29 W. 23d St., New York 
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STATIONERY DEPSRTMENT 











WEDGWOOD 
STATIONERY 


Many exclusive styles 
in the new Wedgwood 
Paper, besides the regu- 
lar imported designs, 
sold in handsome one- 
quire boxes or in five- 
quire boxes. 











COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMMES 


Engraved, lithographed 
and printed. Prices 
and samples sent on 
application from the 
class. Correspondence 


invited. 











COATS-OF-ARMS, 
CRESTS 


Engraved and emblaz- 
oned according to the 
College of Arms, Lon- 
don. Special attention 
given to Heraldic En- 
graving. 











WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 
VISITING CARDS 


Each season brings a 
change in style and 
form. We have all the 
fashionable modifica- 
tions and invite inspec- 
tion of our styles. 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149-151 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention Tut Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 





THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA 


A Story of Civilization. By FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE, Secretary of the Chicago Congress 
on Africa. With Bibliography, illustrations, maps and statistical tables. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, $4.00. 


**The graces of Mr. Noble’s literary style add interest to the important chapter of history which he records. In 
thoroughness of preparation, wealth of citation, impartiality of judgment and predominant desire to tell nothing but the 
truth and to be free from all suspicion of favor or malice, his work is modcled on the highest plane of historical composi- 
tion, We think he has produced a historical work of most unusual merit. It will be valued very highly. While the theme 
is missions, so much of the best information about Africa in all its phases has very seldom been included within a single 
book. The work put into it makes the book worth having, not for its charmingly told story only, but for its remarkable 
array of facts, the greatest collection, we think, we have ever seen on all sides of Africa in one book.” —7he Sun, New York. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. By the Rev. JAMEs S. DENNIS, D.D., author of 
“Foreign Missions After a Century.” With numerous full-page reproductions of 
original photographs. To be issued in 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, each $2.50. Vol. I 
ready. Vol. II nearly ready. 


se The testimony of philosophers, statesmen, and naturalists, is adduced side by side with the witness of the 
missionaries themselves. . . e work is fully illustrated, and affords the student of missionary work a thesaurus of 
authorities, an armory of reasons and a most moderate and philosophical stat t of what must hereafter be realized by 
the consciousness of the learned and religious world as the strongest and most unassailable argument, outside the religious 
one, that can be put forth in the cause of missionary enterprise.”— 7he Churchman. 


IN AFRICA’S FOREST AND JUNGLE 
Or Six Years Among the Yorubans. By Rev. R.H. STONE. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


_ This volume is the fourth of the ‘ Stories of Missions Series.” It is an unusually bright series of sketches by a mis- 
sionary who resided for several years in a large native town in West Africa, where he came in contact with some phases 
of life which are now largely things of the past. 


ACROSS INDIA AT THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By Lucy E. GuINNEss. Illustrated. With maps and diagrams. Quarto, cloth, net, $1.50. 


This book is full of vivid, picturesque descriptions of India and its peoples as seen by the author during a recent visit. 
It also shows by means of figures, maps, diagrams, and illustrations, how little has yet been accomplished, how much 
remains to be done. in envangelizing that great country. The volume extends to 256 pages, and there are over 250 illustra- 
trations and diagrams. The work is designed to stir the Christian enthusiasm of every reader, and can hardly fail to 
achieve this great end. 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS SURROUNDINGS 
By REv. NORMAN L. WALKER, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


**Who could have expected that the idea which Dr. Walker works so — my oe have remained unworked till 
now? But it will be so till the end. Whenever an independent mind approaches the study of the llfe of Christ new 
treasure will come forth. Dr. Walker first describes Christ’s relations to the natural world. That done he recalls His 
handling of the world of spirits. And in that way he goes over the whole course of our Lord’s earthly activity, and gives 
us (notwithstanding his disclaimer of any such intention) a new‘ Life’ of Christ, while at the same time each group of 
kindred subjects stands apart, a single completed picture.— 7he Expository Times. 


LOVE TO THE UTTERMOST 


Exposition of John XIII-XXI. By F.B. MEYER, B.A. Uniform with “ The Life and Light 
of Men.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“*It has been impossible, in the limited apace at my disposal, to deal with these chapters as I would. Indeed, to do 
so, it would be necessary to know the length, and breadth, and depth, and height of the Love of God, which passeth 
knowledge. Time has been allowed to elapse, in the hope that the view would be clearer, and the expression more 
adequate, of the deep things to which the to gave expression. But it is useless to wait till one is satisfied o: the 
adequacy of one’s work, else life will have run its course before a beginning has been made. At the end of ten more 
years, the task would seem still more impracticable.’’ 


BORDER LINES IN THE FIELD OF DOUBTFUL PRACTICES 
By H. CLay TRUMBULL, D.D. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Dr. Trumbull, the editor of The Sunday-School Times and the author of more than a score of highly appreciated 
volumes, adds to his enviable reputation by the production of this work. Dr. Trumbull, unlike many writers, on this very 
important subject of questionable amusements, in all cases puts himself back for a standpoint to the time of his youth. 
He was unrestricted in such matters by parental prohibition and adopted the course which he now advocates before he 
was even a member of a Christian church. Approaching the subject in this way he appeals more strongly to those who 
are not influenced by the ordinary arguments employed by advanced writers, and with his years of practical application of 
these sncioins he is certain to impress and convince where others fail. The topics treated are: Drinking, Smoking, 
Card Playing, The Theatre and Dancing. 


Complete List of New Spring Books sent on application. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


The 


International 
Cyclopzedia 


1S ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, 
14,000 PAGES, 50,000 ARTICLES, LARGE 


COLORED PLATES, ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS 
WHAT IT IS. 


A Cyclopedia, not a Dictionary. It treats every subject whose importance entitles it to a place there, and, 
therefore, is invaluable because it gives you just the information you want on subjects found in your reading. 
Its subjects are ——— yee , as words in a Dictionary, and in each article is a reference to any other 
subject that you should read in connection with it. Its language is simple and plain; your boy can use it as 
readily as yourself. Its information is confined to no one special field, but includes Biography, Natural History, 
Dynamics and Mechanics, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Religion, Education, Politics, History, Economics, Law, 
Music, Painting, Sculpture, Drama, Philology, Ethnology, Geography, etc. The facts are easily accessible—here 
the hunting has been done, the wheat separated from the chaff. 


WHO WILL USE IT. 


The Busy Business Man—for quick reference in connection with his reading. 

The Student—who is constantly finding new subjects for investigation. 

The Public Speaker—for facts, statistics and historical illustrations. 

The Minister, The Doctor, The Lawyer—to assist them in their respective fields of labor. 

The Question-asking Boy, The Studious Girl—for information on the various subjects that puzzle them. 

Everyone—indeed, who would get from his reading the best results, whether the reading is confined to 
newspapers, magazines or covers the whole field of literature. 





For answer, you have but to turn to such articles as McKINLEY, CUBA, PHiliL- It is the 
How Late Is IPPINE ISLANDS, ARMIES, NAVIES, WEYLER, SCHLEY, SPAIN, RUSSIA, CRETE, Latest of all 
it? GREATER NEW YORK, NANSEN, KLONDIKE, X-RAYS, ARGON, TELEGRAPHY, General 
rn ee ee eee) 
orks. 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY: 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT MALE, D.D., ‘I have tested the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOP@DIA in Stands the 
Boston, Mass. a good many ways, such as have been suggested by my 


own reading, and have found it remarkably accurate.” Test. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, ‘ Wo pow Ape ge once : pomend seem acyclopedia Indispensable 
nds it almost as indispensable as a dictionary; in some i 
Pastor Plymouth Cong. Church, respects even more 80, vince often information on a cur- to the Family. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. rent question is more important to the intelligent Amer- 
ican than an exact definition of acurrent word. This purpose seems to 
me admirably served by the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPZADIA. Its number of titles, its variety of treatment, its 
judicial spirit in that treatment, its compactness of style, and the fact that it brings science, history, and literature 
pe - t agueaeet, Gay, all combine to make it fill admirably the want of the American household fora cyclopedia 
of ready reference. 


ANDREW W. RAYMOND, “The INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPZDIA is in my own library for A Practical Ref- 


* . family use, and I find it constantly consulted and always with 
President Union College, profit. It is conveniently arranged and is sufficiently full and erence Work. 


Schenectady, N. Y. accurate for all practical purposes.” 


GEN. LEW WALLACE, “1 take pleasure in recommending the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPADIA— The Best 
Author. the best work of its kind extant.” ' 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY TERMS. 


Write to us for full particulars of our SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER, by which the complete set, all 
charges paid, will be delivered to you on exceptionally easy terms of payment. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 158 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





WILLIAM 
BLAKE 


XVII DESIGNS TO 
THORNTON'S VIRGIL, 
REPRODUCED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL WOOD 
CUTS, MDCCCXX!I@@ 








HESE Woodcuts have been known 
and admired for years by collectors 
of Blake, but this is the first at- 
tempt to reproduce them entire in a style 
befitting their simple dignity. Artists like 
Samuel Palmer, critics like A. C. Swinburne 
and Alexander Gilchrist have not hesitated 
to record their opinion of such unique speci- 
mens of Blake’s genius; and in our Intro- 
duction the history of the XVJJ DESIGNS 
is given at length. 

A recent London critic (see Saturday 
Review, December 10, 1898) has remarked 
that they are ‘astonishing even in Blake’s 
work—little landscape cuts that convey the 
essence of a scene and its awe upon the 
spirit by an inspiration of rendering.’’ 


READY MARCH TENTH 


450 COPIES, ROYAL OCTAVO, 
PRINTED ON VAN GELDER HAND.- 
MADE PAPER. EACH COPY DONE 
UP IN OLD STYLE BOARDS, WHITE 
LABELS, UNCUT EDGES AND IN 
SLIDE CASE : Pt 2 Fe 22 


Price, $2.00 net, postpaid 








THOMAS B. MOSHER 
At XLV EXCHANGE STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company 





THE BATTLE OF THE 
STRONG 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
12mo, 


It is a charming ex- 
ample of the author's 
talent for investing a 
place and a_ period 
with realistic interest 
by bringing his per- 
sonages into historic 
contact and coinci- 
dence. . . . There is 
no pause or drop in 
the interest of the tale. 


Thirtieth Thousand, 
$1.50 

“*The Battle of the 
Strong’ is another 
characteristic success 
in Mr. Gilbert Par- 
ker’s gallant, romantic 
style. Such 
a splendid story, so 
splendidly told, will 
be read with avidity.” 
— St, Ffames's Gazette, 
London. 








— The World, London. 
PRISONERS OF HOPE 


By OHNSTON. Tenth Thousand. 
12mo, $1.50. This historical novel of Colonial 
Virginia has received the heartiest praise from 
all quarters for its power, its graphic portrayal 
of society and life in the time of Governor 
Dinwiddie, and its uncommon literary attrac- 
tion. 


THREE OF THE BEST BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR 


In The Outlook for December 3d was reported 
the result of a vote by the readers of that un- 
surpassed weekly on the “ Best Ten Books of 
the Year.” Among the ten were the following : 


CALEB WEST, MASTER 
DIVER 


By F. HopKINSON SMITH. 
12mo, $1.50 


PENELOPE’S PROGRESS 


By KaTE DouGLas Wi1GGIN. Bound in Scot- 
tish Plaid. 16mo, $1.25 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 


By JOHN FISKE. 


MaRY 


Illustrated. 


2 vols., 8vo, $4.00 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





A LITERARY DIRECTORY 





9 Eicuts Year. Criticism, Ad- 
vice, Revision, Copying, Dis- 
pesal. Expert attention to MSS. 
of allkinds. Writers’ Supplies. 

References: Noah Brooks, Mrs. 


Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. 
Howells, Mrs. Moulton, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 
and others. For rates, references, 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 
75 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
(Opp. Public Library ) 


notices, send stamp to 


Mention The Bookman. 





OUT-OF-PRINT MAGAZINES. 
ALSO AUTOGRAPHS. 
25 EAsT 10TH St., 


Send for my Bulletins. 


H. WILLIAMS, New York. 


REDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


20 East 16th St., New York 
THE BEST PORTRAITS OF 
THE BEST WRITERS 252¢ 











Tf You Want French Books, any descrip. 


tion—School 


. WILLIAM R. . JENKINS, "Publier 


Importer, 85 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 








CATALOGUE No. 
OF OLD BOOKS 


Now ready. Send your address ona 
postal and a copy will be mailed you. 


F. W. BIRD, 58 and 60 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





JUST OUT 1. Interesting Catalogue of Choice Eng- 
. ; ® lish and American Books, in Fine Bind- 
ings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 2, London 


Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Bookman readers should 
send for both! 


H. W. HAGEMAN, Importer, 160 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold by 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


1125 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for Price List. 








A QUICK HELP FOR THE 
BUSY BOOKSELLER 


DECEMBER number of the Cumulative Book Index contains 
complete information by author, title and subject (nearly 
16,000 entries) for more than 5,200 volumes published in 1898. 
It is a magazine of -' octavo —_ ir aa 

JANUARY b t to the December number 
and completes the fable nm to date by as about 600 
titles, price, . . =. ge eee 

FEBRUARY and MARCH numbers will each be a complete 
supplement to the December number and together with that 
number will contain all oe ans been previously published 
in the Index, each. . . -— ' 

APRIL number will eatale: in one al thabet all that hes been 
previously published, ecenepeesh an hava up to date of 
going to press, price, . . . -» oe 


Subscription prices: December to March (four months), 
soc.; December to April, $1.00; One ycar from date of subscrip- 
tion (including December number), $3.00. 


Order from MORRIS & WILSON, Publishers, Minne- 
apolis;s BAKER & TAYLOR, New York; A. C. MCCLURG 
& CO., Chicago; BURROWS BROTHE RS’ CO., Cleveland. 








NEW YORK CITY 1 THe REVOLUTION 


I have published a roster in pamphiet form of Col. 
David Waterbury, Jr.’s. Regiment, which was raised in 
Stamford, Conn., or vicinity—the first infantry regiment to 

volunteer for the def of New York City against the British 
in the Revolution. The names of nearly 700 men and officers 
are here oye, for the first time a place in history. Price, post 
paid, One Dollar. 


A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton Street, 





NEW YORK CITY. 





OLD BOOKS 
CHOICE BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY 
Books on All Subjects First oor gual 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; pronounced to the 
MOST ORIGINAL and INTERESTING LIST issUED: 
pages, 8vo, with 370 reproductions of Plates, Portraits and 
itle es. Post free. 6s. (which sum is deducted from the 
first purc ~ of 308.) 
PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66 Haymarket, St. James’, LONDON, S. W. 


RARE BOOKS 
QUAINT BOOKS 
TOPOGRAPHY 





SENT BY MA On ExORE 


ON RECEIPT OF si 





RARE MEXICANA 


Collated Catalogue of 1679 lots, 
price 50 cents, U. S. stamps. 


List of 400 autographs and manuscripts, all Mexicana, 
rarest of the rare, price 50 cents. 


OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


W. W. BLAKE, 


Avenida Balderas 631, City of Mexico, Mex. 


Please mention THE BooxMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL 
VARIETIES OF LEATHER # # 














OLD BOOKS CLEANED AND MENDED. PLATES INLAID, 
ART BOOKS AND PERIODICALS BOUND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


JAMES MACDONALD, “7 “? Sei! JoneTcienw’” 








Refreshing Sieep Comes 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
from impurities. Prickly heat. burns, 
cuts, dandruff, submit quickly to its 
healing effects. 


CAUTION : — Glenn's Sulphur Soap (the only 
““original **) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists, 











Trelawny of the Wells 


Artuur W. Pinero’s latest comedietta, presented at_the 
Lyceum Theatre, N. Y., with such distinguished success. Pro- 
fusely il illustrated by photographs; with colored frontispiece by 
Ernest HASKELL, 216 pp.; c oth, 544x8inches. Price $1.50. 


THE STORY OF PRINCESS DES 
URSIN IN SPAIN 


By Constance HILyt (Camarera-Mayor). 

Presenting a ure of a brilliant French woman of the ously 
18th Century, who is a central figure during the turmoil of the 
Wars of the Spanish Succession. With 12 full- page. illustra- 
tions; 544x8% inches, cloth, gold stamped, 256 pp. Price $2.00. 


OLGA NETHERSOLE SOUVENIR 

A series of 14 attractive full- pehotoeraphe « d drawings 
by C. ALLEN GILBERT, showin: At ibe Net ersole is the differ- 
ent plays of her repertoire. a on heavy plate paper, and 
attractively bound in decorated paper covers, Size 10x12 
inches, Price 25 cents. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE LADY URSULA 


By AntHony Hope. 
Illustrated photorraphs of Miss Harned and Mr. Sothern 
in the principal scenes of the play. Cloth, 6xginches. Price $1.50. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

THE LITTLE MINISTER, Maude Adams aoa 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Ss eR b ERNEST 
SEE Tice $1.00. 
PHIL MAY? S SKETCH BOOK. Price $1.75. 

SKETCHES AND CARTOONS, by C.D. Ores 
MAUDE ADAMS IN “THE LITTLE MINISTE i 
rice 25 cents. 

Any book sent Pecipeid on receipt of price. Illustrated 

‘alogue on application. 


R.:H.: RUSSELL 


3 WEST zor STREET, NEW YORK 











THE BEST 


.of Authors, Artists; Lawyers, Statesmen 
Kings and Queens, Musicians, Actors 
and Actresses, Historical 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 2 
20 East 16th Street, NEW YORK APPLICATION 


Please mention THz Bookman 


PORTRAITS 


Personages 
CATALOGUE 








REDFIELD BROS., 409-415 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 





CURES WHILE 1 pes tact, Sorrel 
YOU SLEEP opie. aoleme, Coup Pearce meet 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St., N.Y 
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IT COOKS IN A SINGLE MINUTE Ce me 





oo THE... 
READY-TO-WRITE INSTRUMENT 
OF TO-DAY Is 


Qlaterman’s 
Ideal ' 
fountain Pen 


An indispensable convenience for 


Wheatena 


The Best 
Breakfast Food 


DELICIOUS 
NOURISHING 
DIGESTIBLE 


Samples of ENTONA, the great remedy for 
all intestinal inactivity in baby or adult, 
mailed free on application. 


Of Entona, Dr. WM. Top HetmurTs, the eminent 
Surgeon, says: ‘‘/t is the best remedy for Comsti- 
pationthat I have ever prescribed.’’ Dr.J. MONTFORT 
SCHLEY, Professor Physical Diagnosis Women’s 
Medical College, writes: ‘‘/ prescribe Entona for 
Constipation almost daily in my practice and am 
astonished at the permanent results obtained.’”’ 


Health Food Co. 


61 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
199 Tremont Street, Boston 
1601 Wabash’ Avenue, Chicage 


Statesmen Reporters 
Lawyers Business Men 
Physicians Teachers, and 
Authors Students 
Every pen warranted to give satisfaction 
Prices according to value Catalogues furnished 
L. E. Waterman Co. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World 


157 Broadway, New York 
Veaeasae aS 
BEDE AALEAEELELALKAEEEEEE 
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Of old, the author, the 
thinker, the 
teacher, were, 
like the mer- 


Hiustrations 
nian 
Purposes 











liberated all. 

It keeps pace with 

the flying thought. 

Gives greater free- 

dom to both brain 

and hand to do 

More Work and Better Work than ever before. 

THE NEW MODELS EMBOOY TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF EXPER OF EXPERIENCE. 


a ‘Seamans & & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 












































THE BOOKMAN. 


A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


‘¢ The Uninterpreted Dream.’’ From an incompleted picture by Sir E. Burne-Jones (Frontispiece) 
Chronicle and Comment 
The Browning Love Letters—Browning’s crushing **Young April’’ postponed until the autumn—A 
sorrow—Alice Meynell on the Brownings (with new story by the author of ** Tony Drum ’’"—Ed- 
portrait) . win Pugh and Sarah Grand—Arthur Morrison's 
A Bronze Bust of Mr. Zangwill (illustrated) —Mr. new novel, ‘* To London Town ”’—A new edition 
Zangwill and Hamlin Garland on ** The Novel”’ . of Cyrano de Bergerac's ‘‘A Voyage to the Moon”’ 
Mr. Zangwill places himself above the average— (with illustrations)—A new translation and re- 
‘** Wild Animals’? and Wolf Thompson again— print of *‘Cyrano de Bergerac "’—The President 
The Success of ‘* Bob, Son of Battle ’’—-Dr. Wat- and the countersign— Clement K. Shorter and 





son's popularity as a lecturer—A new book by ** Illustrated Journalism” - 108-109 


Robert Barr (with portrait) The “ birrelling ”’ of Augustine Birrell—Mr_Birrell’s 
Robert W. Chambers and his work (with portrait) published lectures on Copyright—A novelised 

—Mr. Chambers’s new novel—‘‘ Outsiders,’’ the drama—Russia’s predilection for Mr. Jerome and 

first novel of a series on New York life. 02 prejudice against Tolstoy—A recent novel of M. 
Dora Sigerson Shorter and her poems (with portrait) 03 Rod’s translated into English—An inquisitive 
“i. Dooley ”” in England—The editor of the correspondent—Gelett Burgess’s latest ** lark ”’ 

** Academy ”’ as a romancist—Portraits of Lewis Robert J. Burdette, the humourist, to marry and to 


Hind and William Archer . preach—Fac-simile of a curious Burdette docu- 
Mr. Archer here to study the American sta ze—T he ment 


success of ‘* Trelawny "—Mr. Archer’s devotion Mrs. Leslie Carter in ‘*Zaza’’—Portraits of the 
age 9 ae of Sudermann—A draw- authors of “ Zaza” . , 482 
e aste 

Brander Matthews’s grievance against the Ev ening a mvs from the French—The troubles 
Post—Stephen Crane’s new volume of verse—An -, of the Little Minister's successor in Thrums 
optimistic novel by the gloomy Mr. Gissing—A The Adventurers” by H. B. Marriott-Watson; 
rhymed criticism of ‘* Wessex Poems ’—A Mere- and ‘* The Cruise of the Cachalot ’’ by Frank T. 
dith discovery for bibliographers . 10 Bullen, First Mate (with portraits) 

William Dean Howells in the Sculpture Gallery— Sir George O. ‘Trevelyan’s work on ‘ The American 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s adaptation of ** Sherlock Revolution” (with portrait)—A paper-covered 
Holmes "” for Mr. Gillette—Mrs. Humphry Ward's edition of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible "’—Mr. Allen’s 
introductions to the Bronté novels—A timely bird forthcoming novel to be called “‘ The Mettle of 
book for children—** Kassandra Vivaria’’ now the Pasture ’’ rs 
Mrs. William Heinemann —An interesting Brown- Recovery of Rudyard Kipling—‘* L ord Kipling of 
ing parallel—A novel by the author of “* The Vermont "—Mr Joseph A. Altsheler and his work 
Celebrity” . 107 (with portrait) ° ‘ . 


The Drama of the Month. With portraits of Mrs. Fiske as 
*€ Magda,” and Eugen Schady as ‘‘ Cyrano von Bergerac” . . Norman Hapcoop 
Marché aux Fleurs ; ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 . WILttAM AsPENWALL BRADLEY 
April ; ; ; . Benjamin F, Leccetr 
Janice Meredith. A Story of the Revolution. Chapters VI.-VIII. Paut Leicester Forp 
Twitting on Facts ; : ; , : . Ray Brown 
Eugene Field and Bill "Nye. A Reminiscence and an Original 
Manuscript. . ; ; ; ‘ . Leon Meap 
The Art of the Month, With illustrations : ; ; . ARTHUR HoEBER 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Little Suppers é 3 . Cartes Woopwarp Hutson 
The Bookman’s Literaty Sculpture Gallery. No. Il. The 
Dean of American Literature ; ‘ : ; . Perriton MAXxweELt 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. With a picture of Box 
Hill and a new portrait of Mr. Hardy 
Dr. Henry van Dyke and the New Chair of English Liter- 
, ature at Princeton. With a new portrait of Dr. van Dyke 
Edouard Rod. With — uit. (To be concluded.) . : ; . Freperic TABER Cooper 
Intimation ; ; ' ; ; ‘ ; : . Vircinta Woopwarp CLoup 
Retouches ; : : : ‘ ; 7 : . Harry Tuurston Peck 
Where’er Thou Art . j ‘ . .  Vircinta Frazer Boy.e 
The Love Letters of the Brownings : ; P ; : . Atice MEYNELL 
The Child of the Slums in Literature ; : : : . Grace Isapet CoLsBron 
The Bookman’s Letter-Box . ; : ; : : 
Paris Letter. ; : : ‘ ; : ; 5 . ADOLPHE CoHN 
Inthe Ranks . ; ; : ' : P : ‘ . James MacArTHUR 
A Literary Causerie , ‘ ‘ . : a ; ‘ . Ciement K, SHORTER 
The Bookman’s Table 
The American Revolution . ; - a English Literature 
The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell ‘ ; ‘ ) The Shadows of the Trees 
The Spirit of Place and Other Essays . , ‘ 3 Fireside Fancies 
Novel Notes 
The Two Standards 3 Ashes of Empire—For the Honour of a Child 
The Story of Old Fort Loudon— Through the Turf Flexible Morals—A Circle in the Sand—Tekla 
Smoke—A Writer of Books. . 184 Doctor Sphinx . ° 
The Book Mart. For Bookreaders, Bo ookbuyers, and Booksellers: 
The Best Selling Books in 3895-8 P . 3187 English Letter / 
Eastern Letter > . ‘ . 3187 Sales of Books During the Month 
Western Letter. ‘ ‘ . . . 388 T he Best ‘Selling Books 
Copyright, 1899. by Dopp, Msap & Company: ¢All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., as Second-class Mail Matter, 
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FOR 1899 


THE BOOKMAN 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF LITERA- 
TURE AND LIFE @ PUBLISHED MONTHLY 














HE first number of THE Bookman appeared in February, 1895. 
Its reception was cordial and gratifying in the highest degree, 
and THE Bookman has ranked al- TRE BOOKMAN is the near 
most from the start as ost appresch oh Journal 

made in this country. It is al- 


THE es} oe JOURNAL ways valuable © fae 


THE Bookmay has enjoyed from the outset the co-operation and sup- 
port of some of the most capable writers of the time, and it has had 
exceptional opportunities through its publishing and editorial channels of 
keeping in constant touch with the literary and book-producing centres 
throughout the world. THE Bookman is, in short, 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


fully illustrated and made readable throughout. A glance at the general 
scheme of THE BOoKMAN will suffice to show not only the orderly classifi- 
cation under which its various subjects are 

“I have found THE BOOKMAN ; ee ; 
so interesting and so valuable | treated, but will also indicate its compre- 
by I have come to consider it , ! 
ty. Itcoversthe whole | hensiveness and unity. 


necessi 
field of contemporary li - 
ture, English and American, 


and its reviews are so judicious, CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


its ormati so extensive, 
that I should feel quite bereft 


Site THE Bookman has been urusually fortunate 


in being able to publish the latest items of 
literary intelligence, and in keeping the reader in touch with contemporary 
literary events. Portraits of authors, new and old, interesting autographs 
and fac-similes of manuscripts, and many other illustrations of a literary 
and artistic character, are scattered profusely through these columns, 
which usually occupy the first sixteen to twenty pages of the magazine. 


NEW WRITERS 


THE BooKMAN notes the advent of new authors, and furnishes bio- 
graphical facts of interest concerning them and their work, accompanied 
with portraits and other illustrations. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE MONTH 


in the capable hands of Mr. Norman Hapgood, who has won an inter- 
national reputation as a literary and dramatic 
critic, this new department is already occupying 
a unique place in periodical literature, and will | W7dters and books which THE 
not only be of timely interest and value to the | Si, first, aumber.”—HAMLIN 
theatre-goer, but will also appeal to the literary 
student of the drama. 
Mr. Hapgood’s articles. 





**I have liked particularly the 
abundance of news conce: 











Portraits and other illustrations will accompany 


ART IN AMERICA 


The development of art in America presents one of the most interesting 
and suggestive sides of our national history. THe Bookman commenced 
in November a series of articles on ‘A Century of American Illustration,” 
by Mr. Arthur Hoeber, who has made a special study of the subject. The 
various stages of the art of illustration were pictorially indicated, with accom- 
panying examples of the art of each period as treated. This series inau- 
gurated a department of serious and inteliigent criticism on the art of the day. 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPERS OF EUROPE 


During the coming year THE Bookman will publish a series of articles 
giving a detailed account of the great newspapers of Continental Europe 
whose names are so frequently mentioned in the American press, but as to 
whose conduct, methods and the personnel of their staffs very little is 
generally known in the United States. Such influential journals as the 
Temps of Paris, the Adlnische Zeitung, the Neue 





‘“*If I could choose but one 


magazine to keep me in touch 
with things literary, books 
talked about, books successful 
or otherwise, notes of authors, 
criticisms worth reading by the 


Frete Presse of Vienna, the 7rzbuna of Rome, 
and the Vovoe Vrem/a of St. Petersburg, will be 
described from the standpoint of their political 


great rank and file of — r- 
sons who are neither olars 
nor fools, but who wish te keep 
informed on all modern litera- 
ture which is worth while, I 
would unhesitating! choose 
THE BOOKMAZR.’’— N BELL 


influence and of their literary character. Notice 
will be alsa taken of the lesser papers, such as 
the Petit Journal, whose enormous circulation 
among the masses make them powerful for 
good or for ill. The articles which compose this interesting series will 
be written by contributors who have an intimate and special knowledge 
of the inner history of these important organs of Continental opinion. 











ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustrations, consisting for the most part of portraits and fac-similes 
of literary and artistic interest, many of them from rare sources, have 
become an important feature in the pages of THE Bookman. It has been 
decided turther to enhance this attractive feature by increasing the number 
of illustrations, by expending more care on. their reproduction, and by 
devoting more space to their publication during the coming year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


THE BooKMAN contains each month, in addition to its regular depart- 
ments, a number of signed articles by writers of distinction, on subjects of 
timely and important interest. Some of these have proved of permanent 
value and are being republished in book form. 


LITERARY LONDON AND LITERARY PARIS 


A survey of Literary London is contributed by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, who is one of the most vivacious and 





ogas ‘ : : ; ‘*The success of THE BOOK- 
brilliant writers in the journalism of to-day, | MAN has greatly pleased me, 
: : ; ¥ for it is due in part to the sin- 
ar.d whose causerzes are singularly fresh and | cerity of its book reviews. It 
: ‘ is a good sign for the future of 
complete in their knowledge and observation | literature in the United States 
; : ; hay that we have now reviews like 
of literary lifein London. A similar survey | THE BOOKMAN, in which com- 
f Literary Paris appears each month, covering afraid to speak out their opin= 
=e bree aid ree ore S | ions.”"BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
the same general ground in its treatment of 
the current literary news of France. This survey is written by Professor 


Adolphe Cohn. 
CONTINENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


Besides keeping its readers informed as to the progress of current 
literary events in France and England, THE Bookman will give a periodical 
summary of the most notable productions of contemporary Continental 
literature, with incidental criticism and description. In the same way it 
will publish occasionally a review of the latest educational publications. 


THE BOOK HUNTER AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Luther S. Livingston, who is in charge of this department, has 
during the past year contributed a series of very valuable papers on various 
bibliographical subjects. One of the most in- 

can ner A literary woman | teresting and complete bibliographical series 
MAN or not is a matter of opin’ | that has appeared in any magazine for some 


Whe would dene broadness’ | time @onsists of Mr. Livingston’s articles on 


of 20 mach information, such | « The First Books of Some American Authors,” 


such straightforwardcriticism.” | accompanie? with fac-similes of the title pages. 
During the coming year this series will be suc- 
ceeded by several bibliographical chapters on “ The First Books of Some 
English Authors.” 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS NOVEL NOTES 
THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE 


The more important and prominent books of the month are reviewed 
at length over the names of competent critics, carefully chosen with a view 
to securing both just and sympathetic treatment of the works reviewed. 

The fiction of the hour and the books of secondary value are gathered 
under two headings. 
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Nove. NOTEs is especially intended as a judicious guide to readers 
through the mass of fiction that is daily issuing from the press, much of it 
being of ephemeral interest only, much of it also varying in character 
and appealing to as many various classes of readers. 

THE Booxkman’s TABLE gives in the same way succinct notices of many 
books of minor importance that are nevertheless well worthy of attention. 

To the reader who is anxious to keep abreast of our current literature, 
yet who in the absorption of a busy life cannot possibly read and choose 
for himself, these departments are at once invaluable and indispensable. 


THE BOOKMAN’S LETTER-BOX 


THE LETTER-Box is open to receive letters from correspondents on any 
topic connected with THE Bookman, and these letters are answered by the 
editors. 


THE BOOK MART 


Among the original features of THE Bookman which have given it 
distinction was “ The Book Mart.” The interest taken in this department 
has steadily grown until it is now distinguished 

Ss ; s cE +: . “It is the only magazine of 
as one of the most remarkable features in the wan fom oe cers 
magazine literature of to-day. Thisdepartment, | myself constantly referring to 

: : j back numbers for this or that 
which presents facts of an interesting and novel | item of information which 1 
: could not easily obtain else- 

nature alike to bookreaders, bookbuyers and . Above all, THE BOOK- 
. > MAN, while by no means prudish, 

booksellers, consists of an Eastern Letter, | does, as a matter of fact, stand 
‘ a for the truth that the highest in 

a Western Letter and an English Letter from | art is ‘first pure.’ It is always 
. ee interesting and possesses in a 

three great trading centres, giving reports of high degree that quality which 
ae oge ‘ es : ——— 

the conditions prevailing each month in the | KATHERINE PEARSON WooDs. 
book market; over thirty lists of the six best 
selling books of the month supplied by reliable leading booksellers through- 
out the country; with a summary of the best selling books, based on these 


reports. 

At the beginning of a new year in its history, the publishers of THE 
BooKMAN desire to express their thanks to their numerous patrons who 
have supported by their appreciation and subscription the unceasing efforts 
of the publishers to make THE BookMAN 


THE MOST COMPLETE OF LITERARY JOURNALS 


They would also solicit their assistance in this endeavour to extend a 
knowledge of THE Bookman among their friends, and in seeking to make it 
more widely known. 




















DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Scribner's New Publications 


STRONG HEARTS. By George W. Cable 


N these stories Mr. Cable returns to the field 
which gave him his earliest fame and his 
readers a peculiar pleasure—New Orleans 

A and its mingled races. ‘‘The Entomologist” 
has for its heroine one of those women who 
are especially Cable’s creation—one who be- The Taxidermist 
longs with the heroines of ‘“ The Grandissimes"’ - ee 
and with “Madame Delphine.” That story 
and “ The Taxidermist ”’ both have all the charm 
of ‘Old Creole Days” with added power. s2m0, 
$7.25. 


RED ROCK. By Thomas Nelson Page 


Lllustrated “One cannot read this novel without being deeply impressed 74zrty- 
by with its sterling literary beauties and its human interest. It is /th 
ZB. West tender, mellow, and sweet, exhaling the flavor of all that is best in /housand. 
Clinedinst, American life.’--The London Dazly Maz, 12M0, $1.50. 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CATMIELIA 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


A new novel, English in scene, by the author of “ The Dull Miss Archinard,” which the 
Boston 7ranscrzpi called “ the most readable novel, pure and simple, of the year” ; and of 
which the London Sfectator said, ‘Miss Sedgwick has a gift denied to abler and more 
experienced writers—that of drawing sympathetic characters.” s2mo, $7.25. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSIIAN. By E. W. Hornung 


“Mr. Hornung’s new book, ‘The Amateur Cracksman,’ will do much to advance the 
fame he gained by ‘Some Persons Unknown,’ ‘The Rogue’s March,’ and ‘ Young Blood.’ 
Excellent as these were the new book is much better—in style, in grasp, and in the matter 
of simple story-telling. There is not a dull page from beginning to end.”—New York Sum. 
12mM0, $1.25. 


THE STOLEN STORY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPER 
STORIES. By Jesse Lynch Williams 


These stories portray life with a depth and breadth that lift them far above the level 
of ordinary newspaper stories. They are sure to take their place as the best expression of 
the modern newspaper man. ///ustrated. s12mo, $1.25. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION TALES OF UNREST 
By EDITH WHARTON. I12mo, $1.50. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 

Mrs. Wharton is a new writer of short stories, but one ine se P 
whose wit, subtlety, and uncommor capacity in character- Crowned” one of the three best books of 1898 by 7he 
ee Academy which says: ‘‘It is Mr. Conrad’s achievement 


drawing readers of “ e Muse’s 
to have brought the East to our very doors, not only its 


he Pelican” and * 
Tragedy” are already prepared to appreciate. Her re- 

| people—others have done that conspiciously well—but its 

feeling, its glamour, its beauty and wonder.” 


freshing lack of the “clever” pose and_ the essential 
Two Musical Books. 


charity behind her touches of outward cynicism give her 
work an especially attractive flavor. 

Mezzotints in Modern Music The Orchestra and Orchestral Music 
By JAMES HUNEKER. By W. J. HENDERSON. 








Contents: 


r= The Entomologist. 


to “Old 
Creole Days.” The Solitary. 


I2mo, $1.25. 





Mr. Huneker’s book treats of the modern masters of 
instrumental music— Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, 
Richard Strauss, Liszt, and Wagner—in a manner that 
will be sure to attract wide attention. For his biographical 
studies are etched in deep and strong lines, while his 
analyses of the works of these composers go to the very 
heart of the subject. s2mo, $7.50. 


Mr. Henderson‘s book is the first volume in the Music 
Lover’s Library, a series designed for the amateur. The 
book is broad in scope and popular in character, dealing 
with the historical, biographical, anecdotal, and descrip- 
tive gow of the subject, as well as with its purely 
musical and esthetic features. Wath portraits and illus- 
trations, 12mo, $1.25 net 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Scribner’s New Publications 


LIFE OF DANTON. By Hilaire Belloc. 
LATE SCHOLAR OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
With portrait and notes, vo, $2.50. 


ANTON has recently taken his place as the chief personality of the Second Period of the 
French Revolution, and abundant though tardy justice is done to his character and 
achievements by Mr. Belloc. His “ Life” is not only a repository of facts concern- 

ing the great Conventionnel, but is also a complete narrative of the most dramatic phases 
of the Revolution, and a brilliant and original picture of France in her various revolution- 
ary aspects, political and social. 


By the Author of ‘How to Know the Wild Flowers.”’ 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS. By Frances Theodora Parsons 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Common Ferns. 





HIS volume does for the ferns what the same author's 

“ How to Know the Wild Flowers” did for the flowers 

of woods and fields. It is similar in aim and scope to 

the previous volume, and is intended as a guide for those who 

enjoy seeking out and gathering ferns. By means of its simple, 

clear, and brief descriptions and its accurate illustrations it 

enables the unscientific lover of nature to identify any of our 
common ferns. 


A Notable Book on Travel and Adventure. 
ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. By William Harvey Brown 


STORY of absorbingly interesting adventure. It was the 
author's fortune to be in Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land during the critical years of that colony, and to spend 

many months in big-game hunting, in gold-mining, in farming, 
and in other occupations. The narrative of his experiences 
gives a series of vivid pictures of frontier life in Africa, as 
entertaining as it is historically valuable. & vo, $3.00. 


HISTORY OF YIDDISH LITERATURE IN THE XIXTH CENTURY 
By LEO WIENER, INSTRUCTOR IN THE SLAVIC LANGUAGES AT HARVARD. 


N essay in an entirely new field. Yiddish isthe language of six millions of Jews in Russia 
and America, and this study of its very genuine literature will prove indispensable to 
the student of Jewish thought. Its history also suggests interesting analogies with 

modern Russian letters and throws a flood of light on the mood of the American Ghettos. 
& v0, $2.00 net. 


A TEXAS RANGER 
By N. A. JENNINGS. 1!2mo, $1.25. 


With Crown Svo, 


144 $1.50 net. 


illustrations, 


With 32 
illustrations 
rom 
photographs. 


With 
two 
folding 
maps. 


IN THE KLONDYKE 
By FREDERICK PALMER. 12m, $1.50. 


“or ‘a ee 
The true story of surprising adventures on the Mexican With many illustrations. 


border by a young man who enlisted in the early eighties 
in a company of Texas Rangers The book is as thrilling 
as a border romance, and in addition is a hitherto unwrit- 
ten record of a body of troops who were the prototypes of 
the Rough Riders 


A most intelligent and satisfactory account of a region 
and conditions, as to which curiosty is still unsatisfied. 
‘The author has succeeded in conveying a better idea of a 
Klondyke mining town than has been thus far accessible 
elsewhere. 





Two Timely Books. 


THE PORTO RICO OF TO-DAY 
By ALBERT G,. ROBINSON. 
With 3 maps and 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
“It is the able work of an able man sent to ‘spy out 
the land’ and report to the people of his race whatever he 
saw that would be valuable to them. The book gives one 


a clear idea of the nature of the country.’-—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


IN CUBA WITH SHAFTER 
By Lieut.-Col. J. D. MILEy. 
With 12 portraits and 4 maps. 1I2mo, $1.50. 
“It is a contribution to the story of the campaign 
which is not to be lantly jadged, for it states facts that 
came within the writer’s knowledge, and bias is not to be 
Historians will value it.’”-—New York 


found in its pages. 
Sun. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 





FORTIETH THOUSAND 


MR. DOOLEY 
In Peace and In War 


Cloth, $1.25 





W ASHINGTON’S THE MEMORY OF 
FAREWELL ADDRESS LINCOLN 
With a Prefatory Note by Edited by 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


ContaininG a Facsimile of Washington’s J Poems selected, with an Introduction by 
Original Draft, contained in a letter to the Editor. With Frontispiece in photo- 
James Madison. Paper boards, 50 cents. gravure. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 








JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT 
BROOK FARMER, EDITOR, anv INTERPRETER OF MUSIC 
4A BIOGRAPHY 
By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE 


With a Portrait of Dwight and a Facsimile of manuscript. Cloth, $2.00 

Tue account of the Saturday Club, of life at Brook Farm, and of the progress of 
music in Boston which Mr. Cooke has woven into his Biography of Dwight will com- 
mend it at once as invaluable to the student of New England life and literature of a 
generation ago. ‘The work contains a number of interesting letters that have never 
before appeared in print. Among these will be found Jetters from CarLyLe, Emerson, 
Dr. CHanninc, Lowett, Loncrettow, Hotmes, THeopore Parker, H&wruorne, 
Marcaret Fucrer, Georce Riptey, W. W. Srory, Lypia M. Cuirp, Exizapetu 
Peasopy, CuristopHer P. Crancn, Georce W. Curtis, Cuarres T. Brooxs, Henry 
James, Wittiam Henry Cuanninec, E. P. Wuippre, and Richarp Grant Waite. 





FIFTH THOUSAND 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
Cloth, $1.50 


A stupy of the economic relations between men and women as a factor in Social 
Evolution. 





For sale by alt Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, by the Publishers 
SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Ai Series of Brief Memoirs by Eminent Americans 


The Beacon Biographies 


M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE, Ebpiror 





Messrs. Smart, Maynarp anp Company beg to announce that they will publish 
on April 15 the first five volumes of THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES, as follows:— 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, by the Editor 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT, by oo BARNES 
ROBERT E. LEE, by W. P. TREN 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, by NORITAN HAPGOOD 


They are also able to announce the following volumes as in preparation: — 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, by JOHN BURROUGHS 

EDWIN BOOTH, by CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 
AARON BURR, by HENRY CHILDS MERWIN 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, by W. B. SHUBRICK CLYFIER 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by LINDSAY SWIFT 

The reasons which have persuaded the Editor and the Publishers to believe that 
The Beacon Biographies make their appeal to a fairly general public are these: — 

The Beacon Biographies, it is thought, are the most beautiful small books ever 
issued in this country. The cover (in blind and gold on blue cloth) is by Mr. Bertram 
Grosvenor Goopuue, who has done also the standing title-page for the series, which 
has been engraved on copper. The size is 24mo (3% by 5% inches), with an average 
of 140 pages to the volume. The frontispiece portrait w hich accompanies each is in 
photogravure. The paper has been selected with great care, and the type used is a new 
face specially cut. 

The subjects of the yarious Biographies as they appear are to be men of the most 
various significance in American life, so that the series as completed will give biographically 
the history of American life and character in all its important phases. 

The normal extent of a Beacon Biography is around 20,000 words. Sixty or 
seventy years ago books of American biography thus briefly expressed could be obtained 
generally throughout the country, but they have since been crowded out by the longer 
Memoirs and formal lives. From these, now, and from the wealth of related material 
which has been accumulated in the research of a generation, it is proposed to condense 
once more the brief statement of essential facts which alone can appeal to the busy 
American interested in his country’s history. 

The writers who have consented to contribute to the Series are uniformly men 
who have the point of view of the present generation. With full critical and histdrical 
knowledge of the subjects of which they treat, they have not thought it necessary to 
produce dull books, or books without the proper popular appeal. Those who care for 
biography will find in The Beacon Biographies, it is hoped, the solution of a real 
want—books at once entertaining, brief, and authentic. Each volume, moreover, is to 
include a bibliography for further reading, and a strict and full list of important dates in 
chronological order. 


Price, 75 cents each 





Circulars of informatior are now ready, and will be sent on application to the Publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ANNOUNCE 


The Novels, Romances and Memoirs 


-OF.. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET 


COMPLETE UNIFORI1 LIBRARY EDITIONS IN ENGLISH of the foremost French novelist 
of recent times. Carefully rendered by able and competent translators, including KATHAKINE 
PRESCOTT WORMELEY, JANE MINOT SEDGWICK, CHARLES DE KaAy, etc. 

THE EDITIONS include the specially copyrighted “Memoir of Alphonse Daudet” by his 
son, Léon Daudet; also short stories from volumes now out of print in France. Critical intro- 
ductions accompany each important story, and a general introduction is contributed to the 
set by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS will embrace about 20 Portraits, and also 80 Original Full-Page Photo- 
gravure Plates by Goupil & Co., from designs by Adrien Moreau, Henri Laurent-Desrousseaux, 
Pierre Georges Jeanniot, Lucius Rossi, L. Kowals sky, Marchetti, Paul Avril and other French 
artists. 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION IN THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS: 


Stee Consisting of One Hundred Numbered Sets on hand-made paper, with water- 
Edition de Luxe. mark. To include impressions of the plates on plate paper and on India paper, 
and sixteen frontispieces executed in water color. 24 vols. Three-quarters crushed Levant morocco, gilt 
top. $15.00 met per volume. 
iti Comprising One Hundred Numbered Sets on hand-made paper, with 
Champrosay Edition. water-mark. To include one hundred Japan paper proofs, and duplicate 
set of plates on etching paper, ten of which will be in water color. 24 vols. Polished buckram, deckle edges. 
$10.00 met per volume. 
s s 43 of One Thousand Numbered Sets upon choice laid paper, with a special water- 
Limited Edition mark. 24 vols. Cloth, gilt top, deckel edges. $3.50 ze/ per volume. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
THE NABOB 


Translated by GEORGE BURNHAM IvEs. With an introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Illustrated by L. Rossi. 2 vols. 


FROMONT AND RISLER 
(Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé.) To which is added ROBERT HELMONT. Translated by 
GEORGE BURNHAM IVEs. Illustrated by L. Kowalsky. 2 vols. 


LITTLE WHAT’S-HIS-NAME 
To which is added THE BELLE-NIVERNAISE. Translated by JANE Minot SEDGWICK. 
HOW JARJAILLE WENT TO HEAVEN AND OTHER STORIES. Translated by 
KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. With an introduction by WILLIAM P. TRENT. Illustrated 
by Laurent Desrousseaux. 2 vols. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


THE LITTLE PARISH CHURCH. : vol. SAPPHO. : vol. 
THE EVANGELIST. 1 vol. TARTARIN OF TARASCON, TARTARIN ON THE 
NUMA ROUMESTAN; RUSE AND NINETTE, 2 vols. ALPS. 1: vol. (Translated by Miss Wormeley.) 
KINGS IN EXILE; SCENES AND FANCIES. 2 vols. | PORT TARASCON. : vol. (Translated by Miss 
(Translated by Miss Wormeley.) Wormeley.) 
THIRTY YEARS IN PARIS, ARLATAN’S TREASURE, LETTERS FROM MY MILL, LETTRES D’UN ABSENT. 
LA FEDOR. : vol. 1vol. (Translated by Miss Wormeley.) 
SOUVENIRS OF A MAN OF LETTERS, ARTISTS’ MONDAY TALES. : vol. 
WIVES. 1: vol. JACK. 2 vols. 
THE IMMORTAL, BETWEEN THE FLIES AND THE | THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. : vol. 
FOOTLIGHTS. : vol. | MEMOIRS OF DAUDET. By Léon Daudet, etc. 1 vol 
To one desiring to know all sides of the political, moral and social life of that wonderful nation and of that great city [ Paris], 
no books could be more instructive than are those of Siahenne Daudet.—7%e Dial 


He is the author of twenty masterpieces.—E mile 
** Numa Roumestan” is a masterpiece; it is really a pastact work; it has no fault, no weakness.—Henry James 


For Particulars Address 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 
CROSCUP & STERLING CO., New York 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BARRETT, 1845-1846. [Illustrated with Two Contemporary 


Portraits of the Writers, and Two Facsimile Letters. With a Prefatory Note by 

R. BARRETT BROWNING, and Notes by F.G. KENyon, Explanatory of the Greek 
Words. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops. $5 oo. 

This remarkable collection, in all probability the most important contribution to letters published in the last 

decade, must appeal to every reader of the Brownings’ poems more strongly than could any other book. It comprises 


every letter that passed between the two poets from their first acquaintance until their marriage, with the exception of 
one which was destroyed by common consent. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top. $2.50. F 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, is one of the most picturesque and at the same time one of the most completely 
misunderstood figures in modern European history. This book 1s the story of her life, written not from the outside 
by a mere collector of records, but by a lady of her court, who was an intimate personal friend. 


THE JACKSONIAN EPOCH. By Cuartes H. Peck. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top. $2.50. 


A remarkably strong presentation of the political history of our country from the battle of New Orleans to the 
succession of Mr. Tyler to the Presidency. That was the formative period of our politics, and nowhere else can the 
history of this epoch be found in a single work. 


WESSEX POEMS AND OTHER VERSES. By Tuomas Harpy. With 


Thirty Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth Extra, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top. $1.75. 
THE OPEN QUESTION. A Tale of Two Temperaments. By ELIZABETH 
Rosins (C. E. Raimond). Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $1.50. 
It would not surprise us if this proved to be the novel of the season.—Pa// Mal/ Gazette, London. 


RAGGED LADY. A Novel. By Witt1AmM DEAN HowELLs. I ilustrated by A. I. 


KELLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Mr. Howells has always been a trained observer of human life. He sees everything clearly, and has the power of 
making his readers see just as clearly. His powers of observation, his keen reading of human motives, and his ability 
to delineate his observations concisely and accurately have never been shown to better advantage than in his latest 
contribution to American fiction. 


AN INCIDENT, AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. | Short Stories. By 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $1 25. 


SHORT RATIONS, Short Stories. By WILLISTON FisH. Illustrated. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $1.25. 


ESPIRITU SANTO. A Novel. By HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental. $1.2 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE. Short Stories. By CHarves E. CARRYL. _IIlus- 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $1.25 





SUNDOWN LEFLARE. Short Stories. By FREDERIC REMINGTON. Illustra- 


tions by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $1.25. 


HARPER &° BROTHERS, PUB- 
LISHERS, NEw YorK & LONDON 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND POETRY 


RUSKIN, ROSSETTI, AND PRE-RAPHAELITISM 


Arranged and edited by W. M. RosseTTI. Containing sixty letters and other papers by 
Mr. Ruskin dating from 1854 to 1862. Illustrated with twelve plates in photogravure 
from pictures by DANTE ROSSETTI, etc., referred to in the text. 368 pages, crown 8vo, 
cloth, . : , . ‘ : ; : ; : : $3.50 

A few large paper copies, with India proofs of the fort and containing 
three additional haleatinns, reproduced in a larger size, for this edition only. 
Crown 4to, . : ; ; : ‘ ; ; ; : ; t net, $10.00 

This volume contains some of the more interesting Rossetti family papers for the period from April, 
1854, to February, 1862—~. e., from the date when Dante Rossetti first became personally acquainted with 
Mr. Ruskin, up to the date when Mrs. Dante Rossetti died. The papers selected are presented in chrono- 


logical order, with elucidatory notes. 
The book throws various side-lights upon the Pre-Raphaelite movement in an early, though not the 


initial, stage. 
JOUBERT 


A Selection from His Thoughts. Translated by KATHARINE ae, with an intro- 
duction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 16mo, cloth, . : . $1.2 


This selection from the ‘“‘ Thoughts” of Joubert, admirably rendered by Mrs. Ly ttelton, will serve to 
give the English reader a true appreciation of the literary quality of his work. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
gives us a charming sketch of the man. 


THE GAMBLING WORLD 


Anecdotic Memories and Stories of Personal Experience in the Te a of Hazard and 
Speculation. With some Mysteries and Iniquities of Stock Exchange Affairs. By 
“ ROUGE ET Noir.” With an Appendix by “BLUE Gown” on Turf Gambling and 
Bookmakers’s Practice. Also Portrait of the author and Sketches at Monte Carlo 
drawn by PAUL RENOUARD. 8vo, cloth, . : : ‘ : ;, 4 $3.50 


THE EUROPEAN TOUR 


By GRANT ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, , : . ‘ ; ‘ } ‘ 1.25 


“Young man, go to Europe ! 

It is not a guide-book of a stereotyped order. It is rather an attempt to sift out from the mass the 
things most worthy to be seen, and to give such direction and guidance to the traveller as will enable 
him most intelligently to appreciate them. Not the least recommendation of the book is its incisive and 
forcible stvle, which removes it very far from the ordinary guide-book, and makes it worth reading for 


its own sake. 
BOOKS I HAVE READ 


12mo, printed on writing paper, bound in cloth, ; . / : $1.00 


This is a blank book, provided with an index, and with space in w hich to set oo nin an orderly way 
under printed headings a record and impressions of books which have been read. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 


A History of its Origin and Development, with a Reprint of the Unique Copy of the 
Earliest Known Edition and Many Fac-simile [Ilustrations and een Edited 
by Paut LEICESTER ForD. Square 16mo, cloth, . ‘ R : $1.50 

Two years ago there was published in an expensive illustrated edition, all of which was Ty sold, 


an elaborate work on the New England Primer by Mr. Ford. This volume contains in conc ensed form 
the essential features of that book. It is the best and indeed the only description of it. 
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LYRICS OF THE HEARTH-SIDE 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 16mo, uniform with “Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 16mo, 
cloth, . ; ‘ ‘ : . , ‘ ‘ ; a : $1.25 
The popularity of Mr. eaten s first volume of poetry, “Lyrics of Lowly Life,’ is best attested by 
the fact that it has passed into its eighth thousand, and is now selling better than most new books. It 
established his name as a writer, not only of folk-songs, but of songs and lyrics which have been —- 
more widely quoted than those of any recent writer. The new volume is similar in its contents to the 
first, and in it he certainly fully maintains the reputation which he has won. 


MY LADY’S SLIPPER AND OTHER POEMS 


By DorRA SIGERSON (MRS. CLEMENT SHORTER). 16mo, with Illuminated Title, 
cloth, . . ; , : ; : : ‘ i $1.25 


The fine quality of Dora Sige trson’s poetical work has been mnmaient by English and American 
critics, and her name is well known to readers of THE BOOKMAN and other literary journals. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


BEATRICE HARRADEN 


A new novel by BEATRICE HARRADEN, to be called “I, Teo, tave Come Tisengh Wintry 
Terrors,” or “ The Fowler.” 12mo, cloth, . f 7 $1.50 
This is oi nov el which Miss Harraden has yet written. It was nanan soon after “ Shi “ 
That Pass in the Night,’ and she has been engaged upon it ever since. It was supposed that it would 
published two years ago, but on account of ill-health and other interruptions she has been unable until 
now to complete it to her satisfaction. The work which she has done in the meantime has been incidental 
and altogether subordinate to this, which she regards as by far her most important effort. The scene is 
laid in England, and like ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night,” it is largely a study of character. It is to be 
published in the beginning of April by Messrs. Blackwood. Translations into German, French, Danish, 
and Dutch are already in negotiation. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE 


By AMELIA E. BARR, author of the “ Bow of med Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, with 16 

illustrations, . ; : $1.25 

In “I, Thou, and The Other | One,’ ai — een given us a strong story with a viv id historical back- 
ground. It thus ranks with her most important books, such as “The Bow of Orange Ribbon” and 
“ Friend Olivia.” The scene is laid mainly in London in the time of the passage of the Reform Bill, 
about seventy years ago. The great historical figures of the time are brought vividly into the picture, 
and the local color is distinct and vivid This is a love-story from first to last, as the title well indicates. 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS 


By MAX PEMBERTON, author of “ Kronstadt,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, ‘ $1.50 

This story is filled with dramatic and exciting scenes and incidents, and is thought to represent the 
strongest work that Mr. Pemberton has yet done The heroine is a young English girl who marries 
a French officer, and the time is in the seventies during the Franco-Prussian War. The story is a 
record of life under tragic and historic circumstances, and the sound and fury of battles form its 


accompaniment. THE SILVER CROSS 


By S. R. KEIGHTLEY, author of “ The Crimson sents ” and other historical novels. 12mo, 
cloth, decorated, . ; : : ; . : . $1.25 


From the first page to the last the pr ee is . that of ure romance, in which every touch is 
convincing. The historical personages, while sketched in firmly, receive their just values. The main 
characters are treated with a breadth that recalls Dumas. All live, unaffectedly human. 


THE SONG OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK, AND OTHER SKETCHES 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By IRA SEYMOUR DoppD. 16mo, handsomely printed and bound. Cloth, . $1.00 


CONTENTS: The Song of the Rappahannock—The Making of a Regiment—The Household of the 
Hundred Thousand—A Little Battle—One Young Soldier. 

While wholly different from ‘* The Red Badge of Courage,” these sketches are in their own way quite 
as remarkable. ‘The Song of the Rappahannock” is sung by bullets and shot and shell, and the writer 
discloses his emotions as he found himself for the first time under fire. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE 


A Romance. By LEwis HIND. 12mo, cloth, decorated, : : ‘ ; ‘ $1.25 

Mr. Hind's story is a romance, but not a novel in the generally accepted sense of the word. Itis told 
in the first person by a newspaper reporter, who states in the beginning that he is ‘‘ conscientious,’ 
and when a representative of the press makes such an assertion one may confidently expect a remark- 
able narrative to follow 
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FAR ABOVE RUBIES 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 16mo, cloth (in the Phenix Series), ‘ : .40 


In this story Mr. Macdonald here traces the career of a young writer who cherished the purest and 
loftiest ideals, and who constantly strove to realize them in his work. He pictures the struggles of his 
hero against poverty and, what was harder for his sensitive nature to endure, lack of sympathy and 
appreciation. It is the love-story of the book, however, which claims the reader’s especial interest. 


RABBI SAUNDERSON 


From “Kate Carnegie,” by IAN MACLAREN, author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” “A 
Doctor of the Old School,” etc With twelve illustrations by A. S. Boyp. 16mo, in 
decorated cloth (in Phenix Series), : , ‘ : ; ; .40 

Readers of ‘Kate Carnegie ”’ will remember that some of the best chapters were devoted to Rabbi 

Saunderson, the Free Church Minister of Kilbogie. Many of Ian Maclaren’s admirers are divided in 

opinion as to whether Dr. Maclure or Dr. Saunderson is the finest character he has drawn. In that 

splendid portrait gallery which is lan Maclaren’s imperishable gift to his readers, Dr. Maclure and Rabbi 

Saunderson deserve a room to themselves. 


RELIGION AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS 


By ROBERT F. Horton, D.D., author of “The Teaching of Jesus,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


‘In making the study of the ‘Teaching’ the writer became aware that the Commandments of Jesus, 
asa rule of life, and as the principle of Ethics, required a separate and more careful treatment. Thusthe 
— book grew out of the other. And yet this book stands upon its own footing It is its complement, 

ut not a necessary complement.”’—/yrom the Preface. 





THE RESTORED INNOCENCE 


By R. J. CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, net, .50 


A new issue in the Series “ Little Books on Religion,’”’ edited by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. The whole 
book is founded upon the text, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven."’ It is a plea for simplicity and 
sincerity of character; in short, for childlikeness. 


MARYSIENKA 


Marie de la Grange D’Arquien, Queen of Poland and Wife of Sobieski. 1641-1716. By K. 

WALISZEWSKI, author of “ Peter the Great,” “ The Romance of an Empress (Catherine 

II. of Russia),” “The Story of a Throne,” etc. Translated from the French by LADy 

Mary Loyp. §8vo, cloth. With portraits, ; ; ; ; , ; $2.00 

He traces the career of Marysienka from the time she left France (as a child of four!) in the train of 

the Princess Marie of Gonzaga (who was married by proxy to Ladislas IV. of Poland in 1645) until the day 

of her death. Hers was a peculiarly troubled life. She was married as a girl to the Prince of Zamose, and 

then to John Sobieski. the intrepid fighter of Poland’s hopeless battles. The Sobieskis form an extremely 

interesting study of a family in decay in view of the marriage of her granddaughter Clementine to the 
Pretender, James Stuart. 


THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, D.D., OF BIRMINGHAM 


By his son, A. W. W. DALE. 8vo, cloth, . ; : : : ; ; ‘ net, $4.00 


The dominant impression conveyed is of “ Dale of Birmingham,” theologian, preacher, politician 
municipal and educational reformer, who from his vantage ground in the very heart of the Midlands 
was a guiding and propelling force in so many movements of vital importance to the thought and life of 
England and of the world. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


A CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A DUET WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS | 


By A. CONAN DOYL Ey author of ‘Uncle Bernac, ee 
adier Gerard,” * Round the Red Lamp,’’ etc. Uni- 
orm with other books by Dr. Doyle. 12mo, cloth, 

$1 50. 

Dr. Doyle shows a new phase of his fine talent in this book 
As a story of wedded love it has an idyllic character which wiil 
appeal to every reader not devoid of healthy sentiment. Asan 
adroit interpretation of a true philosophy of wedded life the 
story contains illustrations and pithy sayings which will enlist 
the interest of women and men alike. As a story pure and 
simple the play of motives, contrast of characters, unexpected 
incidents, delightful humor, and sustained interest will be 
certain to increase the large company of the author’s friends 

It should be noted that the author has sacrificed his serial 
rights for the sake of presenting his complete story to the public 
for the first time in book form. 


GENERAL SHERIIAN 


By General M. F. FORCE. A new volume in the Great 
Commander's Series. Edited by General JAMES 
(GRANT WILSON. With Portrait and Maps. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The author of this volume, a practiced writer and one of Sher- 
man’s division commanders, accompanied him in the Atlanta 

campaign and in the march to the sea. The book contains a 

Enely engraved steel portrait of the picture that General Sher- 

man ~aed eight well-executed maps of his most important 

battie fields, and a carefully prepared index. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE 
By W. G. ASTON, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secre- 
tary to H M. Legation, Tokio. A new volume in 
The Literatures of the World Series. 12m0, cloth, $1.>50. 


SPAIN 
By FREDERICK A. OBER, author of “ Puerto Rico and 
its Resources," ‘‘ Crusoe’s Island,” ete. History sor 
Young Readers Series. 16m0, cloth, 60 cents. 


UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS 


By O. P. AUSTIN, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department; author of ‘* Uncle Sam’s Se- 
crets.” Appleton’s Home-Reading Bovks. \\lustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, ez. 


OUR NAVY IN THE TIME OF WAR 
By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. Affleton’s Home-Reading 
Books. Mllustrated. 12mo, cloth. 


HAROLD’S QUESTS 
By J. W. TROEGER. Book III. Nature Study Readers. 
Afppleton’s Home-Reading Books. l\i\lustrated. 12mv, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH KINGS AC- 
CORDING TO SHAKESPEARE 


By Dr. J. J. BURNS. AAfpleton's Home-Reading Books. 
12mo, cloth, 65 cents. 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER 
By SUSAN E. BLOW, author of **Symbolic Education,” 
‘The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froe- 
bel’s Mother Play,” *‘ The Songsand Music of Fried 
rich Froebel’s Mother Play,” etc. Zhe I/nternational 
Education Series. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH 
MOVEMENTS 
By JOHN MILNE, F.R.S., F.G.S., late Professor of 
Mining and Geology in the Imperial College of En- 
gineering, Tokio, Japan. /nternational Scientific Series. 
With thirty-eight figures. New Edition. Entirely 
reset. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of **A Short History 
of Natural Science ” ** Botanical Tables for Young 
Students,’’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN 


A Catechism for the Use of Mothers and Children’s 
Nurses, New and revised edition. By L. EMMETT, 
HOLT, M.D., Professor of Diseases of Children in 
the New York Polyclinic, Attending Physician to the 
Babies’ Hospital, etc. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A STRIKING AND TIMELY NOVEL. 
THE MORMON PROPHET 


By LILy DOUGALL, author of ‘*The Mermaid,” “The 
Madonna of a Day,’’ and “ The Zeit-Geist.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 
This remarkable historical novel depicts the actual begin- 

nings of Mormonism, the character of the first “‘revelations”’ and 

of those who accepted them, and the extraordinary experiences 

and persecutions of the early members of the sect. Merely as a 

story of strange happenings and adventures this novel would 

enlist the interest of readers, but it has also as really its chief 
reason for being, the value ‘attaching to its portraiture of the 
character of Joseph Smith. At the present time an intimate 
interest will be felt in this vivid picture of the Mormon Prophet’s 
origin and career, the steadfastness of his followers throughout 
ignominy and peril, and the strange modifications introduced 
in their beliefs in the days of prosperity and material temptation. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT 

Round the World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. 

BULLEN, First Mate. lllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.59. 

“It is immense—there is no other word. I’ve never read 
anything that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery, nor 
do I think that any book before has so completely covered the 
whole Lusiness of whale-fishing, and at the same time given 
such real and newsea pictures, Tocnssnteiate you most heartily. 
It’s a new world that you’ve opened the door to.” 

—Rupvyarp KIPLinG. 


WINDYHAUGH 
A Novel. By GRAHAM TRAVERS, author of ** Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student,” Fellow Travellers, ‘etc. 
12mo, cloth. $:.50 
‘*The story gives evidence of keen insight into the problems 
of life.’— The New York Commercial A dvertiser. 


LOVE AMONG THE LIONS 

By F. ANSTEY, author of **Vice Versa,” etc. 12m, cloth. 

This delicious little comedy i is a happy Slaygation of the un- 
expected turns of Anstey’s quaint humor. he plot must be 
discovered by the reader and not betrayed rematurely. The 
illustrations are in harmony with the text. the novelette repre- 
sents Anstey at his best, and it will be od an excellent pro- 
moter of good spirits. 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


A Romance and a Parable. By HALL CAINE, author of 
‘* The Christian,” ‘*The Manxman,’’* The Deemster,” 
“The Bondman,” etc. New and revised edition. 


Uniform with the author's works 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN APPLETON’S 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY 


Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Pharos, the Egyptian. By GUY BOOTHBY, author of 
*“Doctor Nikola,’ “The Lust of Hate,’’“A Bid for 
Fortune,” etc 
By Berwen Banks. By ALLEN RAINE, author of ‘* Mi- 
fanwy, a Welsh Singer,” “ Torn Sails,’ etc. 


BIRD-LIFE 


A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By FRANK M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and 
Ornithology American Museum of Natural History ; 
Author of **Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America.”’ With 75 full-page Plates and numerous 
Text Drawings by Ernest Seton Thompson. r12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. The same, with Lithographic Plates in 
colors. 8vo, cloth, $5.co. 

Teachers’ Edition. Containing an Appendix with new 
matter designed for the use of teachers, and includ- 
ing lists of birds for each month of the year. With 
75 full-page Uncolored Plates and 25 Drawings in the 
text, by Ernest Seton Thompson. 12mo, cloth, $2 00 


Send for a copy (Sree) of Appleton’s Bulletin of Spring Announcements. 
These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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we will see that they are in your hands, postpaid, by the 


next mail. 


‘the price; if not, return 


SECOND EDITION 


The 
Black Douglas 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


SECOND EDITION 


A Voyage To 
The Moon 
By CYRANO 
De BERGERAC 


Illustrations from 
17th Century Prints 


With Sampson 
Through 
The War 


By W. A. M. GOODE 
Special Chapters b7 
RearAdmiral Sampson 


Capt. Robley 0. tvans 
Commander C.C. todd 











How 
To Plan The 


Home Grounds 


By S. PARSONS, Jr. 
With 56 Suggestive 
Illustrations and 
Diagrams; Lists 

of Trees, etc. 


Memoirs of 
Sergeant 
Bourgogne 
1812-1813 


Compiled by 
PAUL COTTIN 


OTHER 


WITHIN THE HEDGE. 
THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. 
THE EYE UF A GOD, 
LIFE MASKS OF GREAT AMERICANS. 
(harles Henry Hart. 
THE REAL oes 


RACHEL. (A Nov 


Lhe 7 bey TURF SMOKE. 


‘* Mg 


THE MINISTER OF CARTHAGE. 
TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. 


flexible cloth; 


Mr. Crockett considers this ro- 
mance of the rs5th century in 
Scotland (on which he has been 
working for the past ten years), 
his strongest work. The fall of 
the great House of Douglas, with 
which it deals, he says, ‘* was the 
one romance of my boyhood.” 

Size 544 x8\%; Binding, cloth, deco- 
vated; Pages, 475; lllustrated; $1.50 


A most interesting work which 
could easily stand upon its own 
merits even without the literary 

connections its author has with 

Swift and Moliére, or with M. 
Rostand’s famous play. It isa 
charmingly fanciful and poetic 
piece of literature, full of imagi- 
nation and delicate conceits. 
This is the first substantially 
complete translation ever pub- 
lished. 

Size, 4x6; Pages, 220; 
Lilustrated ; 
(Uniform with“ 


Binding, 
50 cents 


net. ‘yrano.”’) 


The author was the Associated 
Press correspondent on the New 
York all through the war, and 
his admirable personal account is 
well supplemented by the special 
contributions. The book is fhe 
authoritative record of the North 
Atlantic Squadron’s work, and 
clears up many mooted points. 

Size,6xq\; Pages, 350 ; many illus- 
trations, maps and diagrams ; Bind- 
ing, Cloth, decorated; Price $2. 50. 


Mr. Parsons (who is a Fellow of 
the Society of American Land- 
scape Architects and ex-Super- 
intendent of the New York City 
Parks) has written a practical, 
helpful book, telling popularly 

in detail how to beautify the 
home grounds, be they small or 
large. 

Size,5%x7%; Pages; 250; /llustra- 
tions, 56; Type, ‘jo-point: 1.00 met. 


Compiled from the diary ofa 
Sergeant of Napoleon’s Old 
Guard. It tells, simply, just what 
those famous soldiers went 
through during the terrible Rus- 
sian Campaign, These memoirs 
were practically unknown until 
they appeared in a French maga- 
zine three years ago. 

Pages,370; Binding, cloth; Illustra- 
tions, 8, nearly all from drawings by 
an eye-witness; Price, $1.50 


NEW BOOKS 


(Poems) . 
(A Novel) 


and Other Tales of East and West 


Limited to 397 copies). 
(/n Press) . 


The I 


( A Novelette 
(A Novel of English Life) 


Fifty une at $25.« 


the books. 


The Jamesons 


By 
MARY BE. WILKINS 


McTeague 


A Story of 
San Francisco 


By FRANK NORRIS 


Author of *‘ Moran 
of the Lady Letty.” 


The Fight 
For Santiago 


By 
STEPHEN BONSAL 


SECOND EDITION 
A Hungarian 
Nabob 


By MAURUS JOKAI 


The 
United States 


of Europe 
On the Eve of the 
Parliament of Peace 
By W. T. STEAD 


SENT ON 


By 


‘By Walter Raymond. 


APPROV. 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


ane Helen Findlater. 
ve, Lore and L aughter ‘of Old Ireland. 


If you want them, you have merely to remit 


Miss Wilkins here brings 
omene her New England vil- 
lagers Mrs. Boardman Jameson, 
the Reformer. This worthy lady 
ons out to improve and * widen 
the spheres’”’ of the inhabitants 
of Linnville, introducing them to 
Browning, Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck, to Aesthetics and Rational 
Attire. 

Size, 44%4x7; 
rated; Pages, 
point; Price, 


Binding, cloth, 
about 200; 7: 
$1.00. 


deco- 
Tye, 10- 


This is a great novel in the tru- 
est sense of the word. Its chief 
figure is a herculean dentist in 
an “ accomodation street ”’ of San 
Francisco, who sloughs off his 
thin veneer of civilization alto- 
gether under the influence of 
misfortune. The man McTeague 
isa most daring conception, yet 
he is always conv incing and ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

Size,5%x8%; Binding, cloth, deco- 
rated : Pages’ 440; Tye, 10-point ; 
Price, $1.50. 


A careful, dispassionate, and 
able summing up of the whole 
campaign by a writer who went 
all through it himself. Mr. Bon- 
sal has done for the American 
pevete soldier at Santiago what 

inglake did for the English 
soldier before Sebastopol 

Size,6x9%; Pages, 500; [llustra- 
tions, 16 full-page insets and 5 maps, 
2 of them on afolder; Binding, cloth; 
Type, 11-potnt; Price, $2.50. 


The character of the old Nabob 
in this romantic novel and the 
wild life of the powerful Magyar 
nobles at the beginning of the 
century are revelations to the 
American reader, while the 
dramatic interest of the tale 
never flags. 

Size,544x7%; Binding, cloth, deco- 
rative design; Pages, 358; $1.25. 


Mr. Stead’s recent talks with 
the (zar and with all the great 
European statesmen give special 

value to this timely review of 
current politics written with spe- 
cial reference to the Russian 
Pes ace Resc ript and 

‘Expansion. 

Size, 5% x8%; 
Fully ’ [llustrated ; 
$2 oo. 


American 


about 400; 
Sinding, cloth ; 


1L 


By Anna F iq ~~ 
By W. Fraser 


(Twenty-three of Browere’s gre: it life mz asks, ba Fy text by 
10 net, each ; 347 copies, each net 
By Lucien Young, U 


5. N. Illustrated 
Cloth 
By Seumas MacManus 
Boards 
Cloth 
Cloth 


By C. A. Mason. 
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Houghton, Mifflin && Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. Profusely illustrated with portraits, facsimiles, etc. 1 vol. 8vo. 


One of the most entertaining books of the season, and to a host of readers one of the most deeply interesting, will be 
’ fi s 


Dr. Hale’s reminiscences of Mr. Lowell and the persons with whom he was most closely associated. 
Dr. Hale writes with hearty appreciation of him as a 


with Mr. Lowell, and they were intimate friends ; and 


dr. Hale was in college 
poet and essayist, as 


a diplomat, and as a most delightful man. He brings before us a wonderfully interesting group of Lowell’s friends. The ilius- 
trations are numerous and unusually ttractive, including many portraits of Lowell and his friends, views of places associated with 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
By JOHN FISKE, 16mo, $1.00. 


This book discusses in Mr. Fiske’s large and luminous way the mystery of evil, the cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice, and 


his life, and facsimiles of letters 


the everlasting reality of selec. 
an inspiration and source of light and strength to a mu 


THE CONJURE WOMAN 


By CHARLES W.CHESNUTT. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Chesnutt, who is perfectly acquainted with negro super- 
stitions and dialect, here groups several stories of peculiar in- 
terest. He has caught the indescribable Ethiopian, mystic 
quality in the negro mind and has embodied it in stories vigor- 
ous, vivid and strikingly dramatic. The story-teller is Uncle 
Julius, who has much of the genius of Uncle Remus. 


THE WIRE-CUTTERS 


By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of “ Under the 
Man-Fig,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A story ot Texas village and country life, told with thorough 
knowledge of the place and people and with admirable skill. 
Mrs. Davis describes graphically a local struggle over the wire 
fences which shut the cattle from springs, and some dramatic 
characters and events of the Civil War. 


A WEST POINT WOOING, AND 
OTHER STORIES 


By CLARA LovuISE BURNHAM, author of “A 
Great Love,” “ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Burnham’s West Point stories are so well told and 
represent so delightfully the life and spirit of the romantic 
features of the Military Academy, that she wisely gathers sev- 
eral of her successful tales, mostly relating to it, and gives them 
the attractive title of one of them. 


TIVERTON TALES 


By ALICE Brown, author of “By Oak and 
Thorn,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Twelve stories of rural life, showing close observation, 
humor, sympathy and refinement—the same charm which made 
her “‘ Meadowgrass’”’ so popular. 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEMPO- 
RARIES 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 

Century. 12mo, $1.25. 

A scholarly, earnest attempt to throw light on a very obscure 
domain of Christian history. The excellent scholarship and 
admirable candor of the book make it equally important and 
attractive. 


It falls in the same gros - _ Idea of God, and Destiny of Man, which have been such 
titude of readers. 


A TENT OF GRACE 


A Novel by ADELINA C. LuST. 12mo, $1.50 

A story of German village life about the middle of this cen- 
tury. It revolves about the gulf of race distinctions, notably 
the deep gulf between the Christian and the Jew. The heroine 
is a beautiful Jewess, loved alike by Jew and Christian; and 
the struggle in her mind between the dominant power of her 
religious traditions and the force of her affection is depicted 
with high dramatic quality. The story possesses elements of 
intense interest, and is written with uncommon vigor. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP, AND 
OTHER PLAIN AMERICANS 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of 
“The Spirit of an Illinois Town,” “ The Lady 
of Fort St. John,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, describing life in those States during successive stages 
of the present century. The stories have a historical setting 
and atmosphere, and are told with Mrs. Catherwood’s charac- 
teristic clearness and dramatic power. 


THE LADDER OF FORTUNE 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of 
‘Claudia Hyde,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A story of wealth which the possessor does not know how to 


use; of ty to gain a footing in good society ; of Western 
America and Paris—told with the skill of a practiced novelist. 


THE PRELUDE AND THE PLAY 


By RuFus MANN. 16mo, $1.25. 

A Radcliffe gel marries a Captain of the Harvard eleven, 
and they go to Chicago to live. Too much business and poli- 
tics interfere with domestic happiness, but good sense gains the 


| control. Harvard professors figure in the story, and the author 


shows great familiarity with Cambridge and University life. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. By Wm. 
J. RoLFE, Litt.D. Edition for - carefully 


revised todate. 18mo, roan, flexible, $1.50, #7. 


A compact and thoroughly tested Itinerary of the British 
Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. With Maps, Street Plans, 
Money Tables, Calendar of Festivals, Fairs, etc. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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A NEW NOVEL 


The Minister of State 


By JOHN A. STEUART, 4uthor 
of “In the Day of Battle,” etc. €& & 


12mo. CLOTH. $1.50 














A FEW ENGLISH CRITICISMS 





W. E. Henlev, in The Outlook “ Mr. Steuart writes the English tongue with real distinc- 
tion. He has temperament, brains, style, an ideal, a 
strong sense of his duty to the public and to art. His characters, too, are observed (or 
created) and presented with a really admirable felicity. And their environment is so 
well done as to be convincing as themselves. You read him, and read him eagerly right 
to his last page.” 





The Manchester Courier “ & have not for a long time been so interested in a story as 
we have in this. It abounds in exciting incident, sometimes 
comic, sometimes tragic, and presents a variety of most entertaining characters. Thcre 
is not a single page in the volume which one is tempted to skip, and it will be surprisin 
if it is not popularly voted a notable book. We must refer the reader to the book itself, 
promising him or her rare enjoyment.” 





he Litera “ The story is one that appeals with great force both to the young 
The Lite = World and the old. The hero's love affair is handled throughout with 
consummate skill, and that sense of inevitability which is of the highest art known to 
the novelist. 





Daily Chronicle “ The book is full of interest. It has a true conception of life and life’s 
—__—__——_ meanings, and is written with great powers of description and of insight.” 


The Daily Mail “ The characters are so lovable, so instinct with national life, so broadly 
——————_ human in action and motive, and their presentation so leavened wit 
the most delightful humour that it is all but impossible for the reviewer to refrain 
from hyperbole in meting out his praise.” 

Dundee Advertiser “= xtremely fascinating, the interest being heightened by a profusion 
of imaginative detail, which is always kept subservient to the main 
point. The fascination throws its spell over the reader; there is a fine infusion of humour.” 





Belfast Northern Whig “It is a book that seizes and holds one fast; even a seasoned 

novel-reader, one whose palate might well have become dulled, 
has found it difficult to lay it down when once begun until the last page has been fairly 
reached.” 


The Graphic “The novel is to be recommended as of exceptional ability, and as not 
————_ of any ordinary kind in respect of either plot or portraiture.’ 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


FIFTH AVE. & TWENTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK 
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“A delightful book of literary biography and criticism” 


American Bookmen 


Sketches, Chiefly Biographical, of 
Certain Writers of the XIX. Century 


By M. A. DEeWOLFE HOWE 


8vo, Illustrated. Price $2.50 


HE author’s purpose has been to bring together from 
many sources the most interesting facts in the lives of 
the men with whom he has been concerned, and to present 
these facts primarily as a narrator, incidentally as a critic. 
CHIEF CONTENTS 
Washington Irving—James Fenimore Cooper—William Cullen Bryant—Edgar 
Allan Poe—Willis, Halleck and Drake—The Historians, especially Prescott and Park- 


man—Some Humourists—Emerson and Concord—Nathaniel Hawthorne— Walt Whit- | 
man—Whittier and Lowell—Longfellow and Holmes—Index. 


A SELECTION FROM THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Bryant, Webster, and Irving—lIrving at 22—-Fac-simile Autograph Page from the 
MS. of *¢ Bracebridge Hall ’?—Sunnyside, Irving’s House on the Hudson—Cooper’s 
Mother in the Hall, Otsego—Cooper at 45—-Bryant at 43—-Reduced Fac-simile of 
Autograph Letter by Bryant—Hawthorne’s Autograph—Parkman at 20—Reduced Fac- 
simile Page of Manuscript of Parkman’s ‘* La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West,’? the Only Book entirely in his Handwriting—Major Jack Downing—Charles 
F, Browne ‘’Artemus Ward’’—B. P. Shillaber—<< Josh Billings’’—Saxe at 32— 
Fac-simile of a Letter from John G. Saxe replying to a Request for an Autograph— 
Thoreau at 37—A Curious Early Portrait of Emerson—A. Bronson Alcott—Autograph 
Lines from Emerson’s ** Two Rivers’”—S. Margaret Fuller—Henry D. Thoreau— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson—Hawthorne at 36—The Old Manse at Concord—Fields, 
Hawthorne, and Ticknor—Hawthorne at 46. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS Uuuvuvuuvuuuvuy NEW YORK 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON 


With portrait by EpMunD H. NEw. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
Also a LARGE PAPER EDITION of 20 Copies for America, $10.00 7e/. 


The London Daily News says: ‘*The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes; its epigrammatic 
felicity in others; its mastery in all ot the science of this highest of the high arts, will make the volume a model for 
the cr°ftsman, and abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, must still be called the acquired taste for fine 
things finelv said.” 


JUST OUT. THIRD EDITION—Revised. with a long Prefatory Note upon 
‘the character of SINFI LOVELL. 


THE SEQUEL TO ** AYLWIN”’ 
THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story, and Other Poems 


By THFODORE WwW ATTS-DUNTON, Author of “ Aylwin.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Literature says: ‘In ‘The Coming of Love’ (which, though published earlier, is a sequel to ‘Aylwin’) he has 
given us an untorgettable. we cannot but believe an enduring portrait ; one of the few immortal women of the 
imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again into ‘Aylwin.’ 


PART l. READY 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 


By GILBERT WHITE. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustrations 
by EpmMunD H. New. To be issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform with Waiton’s 
“Angler.” Demy 4to, 50 cents each. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


Edited, with Introduction, by H.C. MARILLIER. With over 150 Illustrations. Demy 
4to, buckram, $10.00 #e?é. 
Also 100 copies on Japanese vellum for England and America, $20.00 wez7. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and Other Poems 


By JOHN I)avipson. Feap. vo, $1.50. 

The Loudon Times say: “Mr. John Davidson, when the fine frenzy of inspiration is upon him, writes verse 
that must appeal to all who have any poetical instinct. His imagination glows and his phrases strike home He 
stands among the few writers of the day who really write poetry, and ‘The Last Ballad, and other Poems’ is a vol- 
ume in which his finer qualities are evident. 


THE SILENCE OF LOVE. Poems 


By EDMOND HOLMEs. Post 4to, $1.50 

The London Times says: ‘* A volume of quite uncommon beauty and distinction. The Shakespearian in- 
fluence that is suggested shows that the author has gone to school with the best masters and his mastery of the form 
he has chosen gives the best evidence of conscientious workmanship.” 


THE ALHAMBRA, and Other Poems 


By F. B. Moxey Coutts. Crown &vo, $1.25. 

The London Daily Chronicle says: “* Mr. Money Coutts has imagination and feeling in plenty; he has vigor 
and sincerity of thought ; and he has often a very noteworthy felicity of phrase. He is a strong poetic craftsman, 
and his work is always caretully and peepee! finished. It is plain on every page that Mr. Coutts is a serious and 
strenuous craftsman, who places a fine and individual faculty at the service of a lofty ideal.” 


THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and Other Essays 


By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 8vo, $1.25. 
The London Pall Mall Gazette says: *‘ A rare book. One cannot believe that a writer whose verceptions are 
so fine but so human, whose reflections are so fine but so just. can write anything one would not wish to read.’ 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


A Paraphrase from several literal translations. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
New edition. With a cover design by W ILL BRADLEY — $1.25 


The expensive first edition of Mr. Le Gallienne’s ** Omar” is entirely out of print, with the exception of a few 
copies of the Japan vellum editon, the price of which may be had upon application 


YOUNG LIVES. A Novel 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Uniform with “ The Quest of the Golden Girl” an 
“The Romance of Zion Chapel.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE 


By Gertav DE ATHERTON. 8vo, $1.50. 


new novel by Mrs. Atherton; a companion volume to “ The Californians,’ and ‘“‘ American Wives and 
English Husbands.” 


140 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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‘© The foremost literary journal in America.’’—N. Y. Times. 


The Critic 


An Illustrated Monthly Review 
of Literature, Art and Life 


Weare errr? eer re 


ESTABLISHED 1883 J. B. and J. L. GILDER, Editors 


A NAME TO CONJURE WITH 


THACKERAY! 


It is the good fortune of Tue Critic to have dis- 
covered through the medium of a Thackeray expert, a 
number of valuable and important, but hitherto un- 
known, humorous 


ESSAYS, BALLADS 


AND 


OVER EIGHTY DRAWINGS 


By W. M. THACKERAY 


The whole to run through several numbers of THE CrirTICc. 





Subscribe in time to get the whole series. No Thackeray lover, 
no Thackeray collector, can afford to miss this opportunity. 


The Critic 


Twenty Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, 27 West 23d St , N. Y. 
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IAN MACLAREN’S 


NEW BOOK 


‘AFTERWARDS ” 


AND OTHER STORIES 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 








OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


writing in McClure’s Magazine, says: 


“T am not afraid to prophesy that it will be read and 
LOVED FOR A GENERATION OF YEARS. I call it a 
great story, and have no fear that I shall be called upon to 
retract the adjective. 

“The characterization is a mirror of dazzling intensity, 
and the motif is a chariot of holy fire. The story deals with 
one of the great situations of human life, and touches it 
with a simplicity that gives it immortality. 

“We read till our heartstrings snap, and then we 
read again.” 

For sale at all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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THE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


A Defence of Rana ayo BRADFORD. 


Democracy 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ENGLISH THOUGHT 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 


OF HISTORY. 


By PROFESSOR SIMON N. PATTEN, University | 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 | 


of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this book is to bring out the connection be- 
tween the economic events that determine a nation’s prosperity 
and the thought and feelings of the people. 


Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $4.00 

¢ author reviews, in a comparative way, the whole field of popular govern- tiv e, 
ment in the various stages at which it is seen in the different nations of the 
world, and has given the subject a clear and forceful presentation. 


“ Luminous, exhaus- 
instructive.”- 
Boston Transcript. 


THE THEORY OF THE 
LEISURE CLASS 
AN ECONOMIC STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
INSTITUTIONS. 
By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph.D., Editor of 
the Journal of Political Economy, Univ. of 
Chicago. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 


The leisure class as an institution, its history and place to-day. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN 
A Record of Modern Life in the Island Empire 


Superbly 
illustrated 


MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE 
By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. Ready next Fall 


A good story, cleverly told, of last-century life on a large 
plantation. 


Time,” 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, author of “ Palladia,” “The Looms of 
“A Chapter of Accidents,” etc. 


Two volumes 


8vo, $7.50 


HUGH GWYETH: A Roundhead Cavalier 
By BEULAH MARIE DIx. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


A vividly real picture of Prince Rupert’s time, by a new writer 
with a charming style. 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 


‘¢ What we have 
long needed.’’— 
The Sun, Balti- 


more. histor '—L iterature. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC | 


LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE 
By A. W. WARD, Litt.D. New edition. 
3 vols. 


again until thus thoroughly revised. 


FROM THE “ea TIMES TO THE CONSULATE OF 
APOLEON BONAPARTE 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON. 
‘A highly interesting book upon one of the most fascinating themes of 


Cloth, $9.00 xez | 


Since this work went out of print sometime ago, nothing | 
has replaced it, but the author was unwilling to bring it out | 


Two vols., Medium 8vo 
Fus st ready 
Vol. L. $2.50 
Vol. Il. Almost ready 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF LITERATURE 
By EDwin HERBERT LEwIs, Ph_D., Asso. Prof. 
of English, University of Chicago. Author of 
“A First Book in Writing English,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 90 cents 


A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature ar- 
ranged in groups, each preceded by a critical introduction. 


THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN 


Dr. VAN DYKE’S By voy vAN Dyke, D.D., 
New York, author of “The Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” 
to which the above new book is a c ompanion. 


new volume 


HEART OF S1AN 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 
Cloth, 12mo. /7 press 


“Taormina,” with additional new papers aimed to illustrate 


how poetry, politics and religion are the flowering of the same 


spirit. 


THE STATESTIIAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year Cloth,12mo. 
Edited by CARROLL 
U.S. Comm’r of Labor; President American Statistical Association. 


Special 
American 
Edition 
THE DAWN OF REASON 
MENTAL TRAITS IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INSECTS. 
By JAMES WEIR, JR., M.D., author of “ The 
Physical Correlation of Religious Emotion and 


American Edition. 


1808. 


Pastor of the Brick Church, Nearly 
ready 
Cloth, $1.25 

OLD CA/SIBRIDGE 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cloth, 12mo. /n press 


The first of aseries of National Studies in A merican Letters, 
edited by Gro. E. Woopserry, of which volumes are in pre- 
paration by the Kev. Henry van Dyxeg, and others. 


1899 


D. WriGHT, LLD., Nearly 


ready 
IMPAIRED EYESIGHT 


Principles of Its Relief by Glasses 


By D. B. St. JoHN Roosa, M.D., LL.D., Sur- 
geon tothe Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 
etc., etc, author of “A Clinical Manual of 
Diseases of the Eye,” etc. 


Sexual Desire,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 


Send for the New Lists of Forthcoming Books and of Books Issued during 1898, by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 











VIOLETROPE 


FROM THE ENGLISH 


The very newest in 
pretty writing paper, 
being a new tint of 
Heliotrope with a small 
border one shade darker 
than the paper itself. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.,, 


makers. 














COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAMMES 


Engraved, lithographed 
and printed. Prices 
and samples sent on 
application from the 
class. Correspondence 


invited. 











COATS-OF-ARMS, 
CRESTS 


Engraved and emblaz- 
oned according to the 
College of Arms, Lon- 
don. Special attention 
given to Heraldic En- 
graving. 











WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 
VISITING CARDS 


Each season brings a 
change in style and 
form. We have all the 
fashionable modifica- 
tions and invite inspec- 
tion of our styles. 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


149-151 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FROM REEFER TO REAR ADMIRAL 


By BENJAMIN F. Sanpbs. 

The recollections of a busy naval life from 1828 to 1883, 
told in a natural, unaffected style, not only interesting 
butinstructive. The narrative includes incidents never 
before told in the lives of Farragut, Porter, Rodger: 
Rowan, Ammen, Jenkins and Worden ; anecdotes o 
Generals Jackson, Grant, French and others ; reminis- 
cences of Garibaldi and Dom Pedro I. of Brazil; also 
some account of the Revolutions in South America, the 
slave trade on the West Coast of Africa, the Mexican 
War and the war of the Rebellion. 

Admiral Sands's services in the latter ended with the 
raising of the Stars and Stripes over the last foothold 
of the (onfederates at Galveston in April, 1865. The 
work also tells of the origin and growth of the U. S. 
Coast Survey and cf the foundation and nucleus of the 
United States \ aval Observatory. 

z2mo, deckle edges, gilt top, cloth, illustrated. $2.00 


THE CRY OF THE CHILD 


By ROBERT S. HICHINS 
A new work by the author of ‘The Green Carnaiion,”’ 
“Flames.” ‘}he “Londonders,” etc. Mr. Hichins has 
astyle peculiarly his own: thisnew book, which is of 
great strength and is marked by his characteristic im- 
agery, shows a distinct advance on anything he has yet 

one. 
12mo0, cloth. $1.25 


LITITIA BERKELEY, A.M. 


By JOSEPHINE B. STEFFENS 


A novel of New York life and Stating also a 
description of the life of a medical student in Paris. 
It deals also with the sex problem, but in a way that 
attracts rather than repels. r2mo,cloth. $1.25 


BOOKS BY TOM HALL 


Two new books by Mr. Hall will be brought out this 
spring as follows: 


1. TALES BY TOM HALL 


Humorous, pathetic and thriliing stories of burglars, 
& 


newsboys, [Indian fighters, rancheros and other in- 
teresting people. 12mo, cloth, with a chic cover by F. 
Berkeley Smith. $1.25 


2. WHEN LOVE IS LORD 


Sparkling “verse of society,’”’ witty, light and gay. 
Uniform with “When Hearts are Trumps.” 16mo, with 
borders by Will Bradley. Daintily bound in blue or 
white cloth, stamped in gold after design by F. 
Berkeley Smith. $1.00 


At The Court of Catherine The Great 


By FRED. WHISHAW. 

A Russian story, to be issued as a companion to the 
successful ‘The Son of the Czar.” 

The period of Russian history covered by Mr. Whi- 
shaw’s book, while later than that of *“The Son of the 
Czar,’”’ is no less fertile in erciting incident, and the 
weaknesses of the great Empress and the peculiarities 
of her wretched husband afford excellent opportunities 
for one that writes with discretion as well as —a 

12mo, purple buckram stam in white. Uniform 
with ~ ithe m ofthe Czar.” $1.25 


IN A STEAMER CHAIR 


By ROBERT BARR, author of “Tekla,” ‘“‘The Mutable 
Many,” ‘In the Midst of Alarms,” “A Woman Inter- 
venes,”’ etc. 

A new edition of this popular little book. Fullof Mr 
Barr's characteristic humor. 12mo, boards. 50 cents. 


flowers. 





A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. Illustrated by Mrs. ELLIs 

OWAN. 

64 beautiful full-page COLORED plates, showing 79 
different plants, and 100 black-and-white plates, show- 
ing 103 plants, together with 54 diagrams. better 
illustrated than any similar book. 

Contains descriptions of nea:iy 500 p/ants—many 
more than any similar book. 

It is complete in itself, employing no technical terms 
that it does not define, and requiring no other book to 
make it intelligible—no¢ too /arxe to be a handy com- 
panion in the woods, fields and roads. 

Arranged according to the kind of soz/ in which 
plants grow—the most natural classification. /umz.v, 
Color, Odor, Range and 7ime of Bloom are all given ix 
each case. Indexes of Common Names, Scientific Names 
and Colors, aid in making identification easy. 

Mrs. Rowan is ‘he world’s greatest painter of wild 
She has won more medals than are possessed 
a 4 any other woman, and she recently refused $75,000 
offered by the German Government for her collection. 

Dr. Nathaniel L. Briton. Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, Emeritus Professor of Botany 
Columbia University, and author of “An Illustrated 
Flora,” has made suggestions for the scientific part of 
the text and has written an introduction. 

Size, 5%x th inches. Cover designed py Miss Amy 
Richards. et, $2.50 


WAR IS KIND 


By STEPHEN CRANE, author of “The Blacx Riders,” 
‘The Red Badge of Courage,” etc. 

Mr. Crane s poems are 0 penn literary value, 
and this new volume will add materially to his reputa- 
tion. The book itself is a wonderful example of artistic 
printing and ae Will Bradley, who had entire 
charge of its manufacture, wrote to the publishers: 

‘The book a my best work up to now as a 
designer and printer. I have become greatly interested 
in it, and want to make it = masterpiece. a . 
Stephen Crane’s verse lends itself very readiiy to my 
drawings, and the combination tmits something 
entirely out of the ordinary—as long as it remains 
thoroughly bookish. Iam full of enthusiasm over this 
book and believe it will receive more criticism and 
praise than any book recently published.” 


8vo, boards. $2.50 
HILDA 


B SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. EVERARD COTES), 
author of “A Daughter of To-Day,” “A Social Depart 
ure,”’ etc. 

A story of Calcutta, in which an actress and a 
Salvation Army ne are the leading characters. In- 
teresting and brilliant pictures of social life in India 
by one who has been most successful in this field 
adorn a romance of a remarkable sort with a striking 
dénouement. 

12mo, cloth, with ornate cover design by F. Berkeley 
Smith. $1.25 


THE STURGIS WAGER 


By EDGAR MORETTE. 


A detective story of intense interest. The author is 
a New Yorker, and the hero and vi‘lain in his story are 
both New York clubmen. A crack New York news. 
paper repcrter endeavors to unravel a mysterious 
crime. is antagonist js a man of great learning and 
ability, and the story of the inteMectual struggle or 
these two men makes a plot as interesting as that of 
“The Leavenworth Case.” 

The binding of this book is a decided novelty boards, 
with an attractive design on the cover, at the low price 
of socents. Cloth, $x co 


For sale by all book-sellers or sent postpaid. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 27-29 23d St., NewYork 


Please mention THz Booxman in writing to advertisers. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, timitea 


ANNOUNCE : 
WILD LIFE AT HOME WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA 


How to Study and Photograph It. By RicH- Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
ARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. With Rembrandt frontis- Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. (Third 
piece and roo illustrations from photographs taken Thousand.) By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S._Illus- 
direct from nature by CHERRY KEARTON. Extra trated by a special frontispiece and 180 pictures from 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $r.50. ———— taken direct from nature by CHERRY 

/ , 5 <FARTON. Buckram, gilt, price $5.00. 





In this new book Mr. Kearton displays further signs of a . : a P , 
striking originality and ingenuity in See atat and om, pa No such collection of pictures of British bird-life has ever 


” 


wild birds, beasts, and insects. He and his brother have gone | been produced, and the text is worthy of the pictures.” — 
to greai expense, labor, and pains in order to excel even them- Standard. 
selves, and still further illustrate what may be accomplished 


with the camera by skill and experience. SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OXFORD 
BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS CITY AND UNIVERSITY 


How, Where, and When to Find and Identify | Described by THoMAS WHITTAKER, B.A., Exeter Col- 
Them. By RICHARD KEARTON,F.Z.S. Withr30il- | lege. and illustrated with mn arene after original 
lustrations of Nests, Eggs, Young, etc., in their nat- | ype ohn mre M : < of meee ge .GEORGE 
ural situations and surroundings, from photographs r US Sep Lhny F SOUCREOS OF EAEUSA LOeaUTS 
by CHERRY KEARTON. Buckram, gilt, price $5.00. in the University of Edinburgh. Handsomely 


bound ; size 9% x 12% inches, price $4.00. 
“ A book with a wealth of beauty ag truth of illustration : ; ‘ 
hitherto altogether unrivalled.””—Sketch The publishers feel that by its unique character, combined 
with the diversity and interest of subject, genuineness of repre- 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF SCOTLAND | soneaee. — the work will at once win 
The work consists of 460 pages, with 225 full-page illus- 


trations from photographs taken specially for this | SIGHTS AND SCENES IN IRELAND 


work : each plate measures 9x 6% inches. A special 

feature of the work is that each illustration appears | This work consists of 200 pages and roo full-page illus- 

on a right-hand page, and that no matter is printed trations, 9x 6% inches, from photographs specially 

on the back. This has enabled the publishers to | taken for this work; with descriptive text appended 

—- the work in such a manner as to secure the to each view; beautifully printed on heavy paper. 
ighest excellence of art reproduction. One vol., | Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt; size 9% x 12 inches, 

cloth, gilt edges, price $7.50. ' price $5.00. 


7 & 9 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BANGS & COMPANY 


91 AND 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE IN PREPARATION FOR SALE AT’ AUC- 
TION THE ELEGANT LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


HENRY T. COX, ESQ. 


OF BROOKLYN # # NEW YORK 


COLLECTION of Standard and Beautiful Books, comprising Works on 

Art, Lives of Famous Artists; Galleries of Pictures and of Portraits ; 

Books illustrated by Bewick, Anderson, Cruikshank, Rowlandson and 
others; Dramatic Literature; a fine set of Dibdin’s Works; the Oxford Classics 
Editions ; choice specimens from the Chiswick Press,and Pickering’s Publications ; 
fine editions of the Works of the famous novelists Bronte, Bulwer, Cooper, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Lever, Scott, Thackeray and others, and many desirable books which 
may properly be classed as Belles Lettres. The books are all in excellent condition, 
and many of them in handsome bindings. 








The Sale will take place about the middle of April, and Catalogues will be mailed on 


receip* of ten cents in stamps. 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers. 





~ By the Right Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
and * The Early History of Charles James Fox.” 


, 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





LONGMANS, GREEN & C0.’5 NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1766-1776 


8vo, gilt top, pp. xiii., 434. 


Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ” 
With a Map. . 


$3.00 


“ The service, however, that Sir George Trevelyan has rendered by giving to the world a remarkably vivid and interesting 
account ot the American revolution trom av English and Whig point of view is sufficiently great to outweigh any mere questions 


of literary torm or dramatic unity. 
fore, especially timely and welcome. 


perspective are everywhere in evidence, and the 


In itselt the work furnishes no slight contribution to Anglo-American comity, and is, there- 
' In the brilliant and masterly sketches of the principal characters of the revolutionary 
struggle, whether English or American, Sir Goorpe Trevelyan has left but little to be desired. i i 

ook as a whole is a distinct contribution to the historical literature of England 


sense of humor and historical 


and America, the use made of pamphlets and recently published correspondence of the time adds a zest and freshness to a theme 
otherwise somewhat trite through frequent treatment and constant repetition.”—Chicago Tribune. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN 


A Description of Native Races in Uganda. Sporting 
Adventures and Other Experiences. 

= W. J. ANSORGE, M.A., LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Medical Officer to Her Majesty’s (;overnment in 
Uganda. With 134 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author, and Two Colored Plates. Large 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. xiv., 355- $5.00. 
Dr. Ansorge has written a ve 

ot that country before the establishment of the Protectorate. 


The relentless side of civilization is rapidly sweeping away | 
many phases of native life worth pyoocding- Dr. Ansorge, whose | 

serving savage ritual, | 
custom, and myth—unrevealed, may be, to men of other pro- | 


work gave him many opportunities of o 


fessions—is also a keen sportsman and an accomplished 
naturalist, and in the last chapters of his book he describes 
the physical features of the country, giving an account of some 
new species of lepidoptera which he discovered. The illustra- 
tions, from photographs by the author, form a special feature 
of the work. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY 


By the Right Hon. W. E.H. Lecky. New Edition with 
New /ntroduction. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. $5.00. 


in the Introduction to this Edition, Mr. Lecky, besides ex- 
amining how far the experience of the last three years has con- 
firmed or disproved the general principles laid down in the 
book, devotes considerable space to an appreciation of the 
work and character of Mr. Gladstone. 


WOOD AND GARDEN 
Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Work- 
ing Amateur. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With Seventy-one Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author. 8vo. §3.50. 
“Books about gardens cannot be dull. It matters nothing 

who writes them or how they are written ; the very words that 

must be used carry the day, excite expectations, or remind the 
reader of the sweet reality of lawn and rose and daffodil. Yet 
although every garden book is readable and stimulating, agood 

arden book is a treasure, and such a treasure 1s ‘Wood and 

arden.’ The book is illustrated with some superb photographs 
taken by the author. We recommend it to amateur gardeners 
as a most charming blend of outdoor zxsthetics and practical 
counsel. It is also conemies more—it is a piece of garden 
literature, written by one who has the sense of style.”— 

Academy. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 
THE TALE OF BEOWULF, Some Time 
King of the Folk of the Wedergeats 


Translated by WILLIAM Morris and A. J. WYATT. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. §$2.00. 


SWALLOW 


A Story of the Great Trek. ¢ 

By H. RIDER HaGGaRD, Author of “She,” “King 

lomon’s Mines,” “ Joan Haste,” ‘“‘The Wizard,” 

etc., etc. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental. $1.50. 


“A story which, once begun, must be read to the end.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


graphic and accurate account | 





A NEW HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D. 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

VOLUME I.—Introductory to the Overthrow of the 
English in the Spice Archipelago. 8vo, pp. viii., 475. 
With Four Colored Maps and Full Index. $5.00. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN 
Edited by H. F. WILSON, M.A. (New Volume). 


LORD CLIVE; THE FOUNDATION OF 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


i A no A. J. ARBUTHNOT, author of ‘‘A Memoir of Sir 
homas Munro.” With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and Two Maps. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xiv., 38). With 
Three Maps, Appendix of Notesand an Index. $4.00. 
“The object of this volume is to give a general picture of 

English society, politics and religion, at a certain stage in their 
progress. It recounts also the leading and characteristic 
events of the same period in English history .. . the meeting 
point of the medizval and the modern, and so of peculiar inter- 
est. Mr. Trevelyan bases his work on original authorities, 
many of which have now been unearthed for the first time in 
the Public Record Office and the . ritish Museum. 


THE ARCHDEACON 


A Story. By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, author of “The 
Baby’s Grandmother,” “ Leddy Marget,”’ etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


THE KING'S RIVALS 


An Historical Novel of the Time of Charles Il. 


By E. N. BARROW. With a Frontispiece by W. D. 
STEVENS. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental. $1.25. 


“ This book ought to take rank as one of the notable novels 
of the year 1808. ritten in a style of singular parr and 
elegance, it exemplifies the highest type of historical romance. 
... Thereis enone of incident never to let the reader’s atten- 
tion flag, and the plot is worked out with great skill. . . . This 
book may be safely brought into the family circle, and put into 
the hands of the young. We bespeak for it a large and de- 
lighted circle of readers.”"—Living Church, Chicago. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE STORIES 


Taken from the Original by UNA TAYLOR. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Twelve Full-page 
Plates by HENRY J. FORD. 4to, gilt top. $5.00. 


ConTEents:—FourTEENTH Century: Salvestra—The Death- 
Dream—The Lady of Belmonte. FirreentH Century: The 
House of the Lepers—The Falcon Keeper—The Price of Ma- 
donna Laura. Sixteentu Century: The Defeat of Grazia— 
The Faith of Filotima—The Love-Ring—The Judgment of the 
Serpent — The Drowning of Malgherita—The Refusal of 

enicia. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please mention Taz BooxMaAN in writing to advertisers. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 
SPRING BOOKS. READY APRIL Ist. 


GERMANY ; HER PEOPLE AND THEIR STORY. By AuGusta Hae Girrorp. One vol. 8vo, 593 pages, cloth, 


emblematic cover, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


A new, popular, up-to-date history of Germany from Arminius to William II. Written alike for Americans and German- 
Americans by an American long resident in Germany. Destined to be ¢4e popular story of Germany. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST. By RounsEveLLe WiLpMAN, Consul-General of the United States at Hong 


Kong. One vol. 12mo. Illustrated by Henry Sandham. §1 oo. 
A notable collection of Malayan stories and sketches by the man who was largely responsible for America’s Asiatic expansion. 
They are full of color, permeated with the subtle flavor of the Orient and tinged with a dash of American enterprise. 


YESTERDAY FRAMED IN TO-DAY. A Story of the Christ and How To-Day Received Him. By “ Pansy” (Mrs. G. 


R. ALpENn). One vol., 8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


A remarkable story by one of the most prolific of religious story-tellers. The sub-title gives the motive. It is, truly, a story of the 
Christ and how to-day received him. It is worthy a wide reading among al! shades of religious belief. 


THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD. By MARGARET S1pney, author of the famous “‘ Pepper Books.”” One vol., 


e 12mo. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott and Etheldred B. Barry. $1.50. 


A charming “‘ Addenda” to the famous “ Five Little Pepper”’ stories. A unique plan of introducing old friends anew. Will 
be welcomed by thousands of children. 


THE STORY OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. Told for Young Americans. By E._sripce S. Brooxs, author of the 
“Century Book for Young Americans,” “True Story of George Washington,” Lincoln, Franklin, af€@ others, ‘‘ Historic 
Boys,” etc. me vol., 8vo, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


An authentic, complete, and up-to-date story of the war of ’98, prepared after a careful study of the best and latest data by 
Elbridge S. Brooks. It is at once comprehensive, graphic, and entertaining, and well sustains the reputation earned by this 
popular writer’s long list of interesting and successful books for young Americans. 


A MODERN SACRIFICE. The Story of Kissie Gordon’s Experiment. By “ Pansy’ (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN). One vol., 
12m0, illustrated. 75 cents. 


A new “ Pansy book” of the true Pansy type, an incentive to right thinking and right living, which all young people may read 
with profit, as they will certainly read it with interest. 


THE DESPATCH BOAT OF THE WHISTLE. a Story of Santiago. {By WiLL1aM O. Stopparp,fauthor of ‘‘jGuert 


Ten Eyck,” ‘ Gid Granger,” “ Little Smoke,” “‘ Chuck Purdy,” etc. One vol.,12mo. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 

A bright and breezy story of a newspaper despatch-boat, reporters, refugees, Cubans, and Spenierts It is s 
and absorbing, and is, incidentally, a story of the war from the news of the destruction of the Maine to the fall o 
it is told by Mr. Stoddard! What more could any boy or girl desire? 





1.25. 
pe vigorous, 
Santiago. And 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for spring list. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 





THE BOOK OF THE DAY 


SECOND EDITION 


“With Kitchener to Khartum” 


By G. W. STEEVENS. 


8vo, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. Price, $2.00 
This book has already gone into its tenth large edition in England 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 1zmo, cloth, $1.50 
WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. 8vo, cloth, with maps, $2.00 
EGYPT IN 1898. i2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Please mention Taz Booxmaxs in writing to advertisers. 
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A KEN OF KIPLING 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


By WILL M. CLEMENS. 


Containing an account of his career ; 


an appreciation of his work in 


,prose and verse ; a specially interesting chapter on his religion as shown in his writings ; some 


*zood anecdotes and illustrations ; 


photogravure. 


decorative design. 12mo, 75 cents. 


4th American Edition. 


The Downfall of the Dervishes 


By E. N. BENNETT, M.A., Special Correspondent W’est- 
minster Gazette. With 4 mapsand plans, anda 
gravure portrait of Gen. Lord Kitchener. 
8vo, $r.40. 


rown 


bd 
Deadman’s 
A Romance of the Australian Gold Fields. 

GAUNT, ra of “The Moving Prager.” 

ham’s Find rown 8vo, $1.50. 

“Written with remarkable vigor and full of life and move- 
ment. 
tures of camp life this author has yet given us. 
Christian World. 


The Crime and the Criminal 


By RICHARD MARSH, author of * The Kettle.’’ :r2mo, 
$1.50. A Weird and Powerful Detective Romance. 


y MARY 


a bibliography of his writings ; 
Mark Twain, and a reprint of some of his more famous poems. 


hoto- | 
By VICTOR NEESEN, M.D. 
wu Kirk- | 


The details of this story form one of the most vivid pic- | 
"—London | 


his famous interview with 
With a superb portrait in 


Printed on Dickinson laid paper and appropriately bound im cloth, with 


Animals of To-day 


Their Life and Conversation. By C. J. ,CORNISH, 
author of * Animals at Work and Play.”” With 16 
beautiful illustrations, Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Dr. Neesen’s Book on Wheeling 


Beautifully illustrated, 12- 
mo,75cents. Fullof hints and advice to wheelwomen 
and wheelmen from the physician’s standpoint. 


2d Edition. 


The British Empire 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. An exceedingly interesting and important 
book by a master ot Colonial Questions and Colonial 
Policy. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF EDGAR ALLAN POE'S WORKS. 


Arthur Gordon Pim, The Gold Bug and The Murders of the Rue Morgue 


Illustrated by A. D. McCormack. 
8vo, $1.50 each. Two volumes ready. 


Bound in ribbed silk cloth, richly decorated cover. 


Crown 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 158 Fifth Ave. 





benry bolt & Co. 


LAVIGNAC’S FUSIC AND [USICIANS. 
By the author of “The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner.” 


H. E. 


in musical notation. 8vo, $3.00. 
Practically a 


authoritative work. (Descriptive circulars free.) 


STACPOOLE’S THE RAPIN. A novel of Parisian life to-day 


N. Y. Tribune—“ A captivating book. 
freakishness givesitacharm ... ab 


OXENHAI(I’S GOD’S PRISONER. A story of to-day. 


KREHBIEL, and translated by WM. MARCHANT. 


cyclopezdia of music in one volume, with some thousand topics in the index. 


29 W. 23p ST 
NEW YORK 


Edited for America by 
With 94 illustrations and 510 examples 


A brilliant, sympathetic, and 


12mo, $1.25. 


It is an odd production, freakish in tone, spasmodic in movement, but its very 
ook which it would be folly to attempt to remember, but almost folly to leave unread.” 


I12mo, $1.25. 


N. Y. Commercial A dvertiser—“ Many thrilling scenes and strong delineations of emotion.’ 
Literary Review (Boston)—* John Oxenham is, to us, a new name, but signed to a few more books as good as Gon’s 


P — and it will L ea name to conjure with.’ 
. ¥. Herald.—* The plot is ingenious 


very interesting reading.”’ 


os Graphic (London)—“ Has stronger motive for a novel of romantic and sensational adventure than is at all usual, and 
to the very great advantage of an otherwise exciting and well-constructed story.” 


BEERS’S ENGLISH ROMANTICISM—XVIII. CENTURY. 


12mo, $2.00 


Outlook—“One of the most important contributions yet made to literary history by an American scholar.” 


GODFREY’S POOR HUMAN NATURE. A musical novel. 


It is well written, it is nobly felt, it is altogether an admirable work.” 


Bookman—"“* It is curiously convincing 


2d impression. 12m0, $1.50. 


Tribune—“ One of the cleverest musical novels we know, and it is yosticnlasty creditable in that it holds nothing of the 


hysterical gush with which the feminine writer usually fills fiction of this kin 


WELLS’ HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 


A humorous tale. 


Uncommonly attractive and interesting.” 


6th impression, 12mo0, $1.25. 


Please mention Taz Booxman in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BEST PORTRAITS 


of Authors, Artists, Lawyers, Statesmen 
Kings and Queens, Musicians, Actors 
and Actresses, Historical Personages 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. — 
20 East 16th Street, NEW YORK = gppricytion 


Please mention THe BookMAN 




















Accurate Use of English 


Marks a Man as Refined and cultivated far more than Dress or Manner can: 
The most useful tool for acquiring an Accurate Use of English is 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 
8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4.00 Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent,*postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. = 5 and 7 a Street, 





What the Ablest Critics Say 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., “TIT have tested the INTERNATIONAL CycLop4pia in Stands the 
a good many ways, such as have been suggested by my 
Boston, Mass. own reading, and have found it remarkably accurate.” Test. 





DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, P WF family which once epee om acyclopedia Indispensable 
nds it almost as indispensable as a dictionarv; in some . 
Pastor Pivmouth Cong. Church, respects even more s0, Gass often information on a cur- to the Family. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. rent question is more important to the intelligent Amer- 

ican than an exact definition of acurrent word. This purpose seems to 

me admirably served by the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. Its number of titles, its variety of treatment, its 

judicial spirit in that treatment, its compactness of style, and the fact that it brings science, history, and literature 

down tothe present day, all combine to makeit fill admirably the want of the American household for acyclopedia 
of ready reference.” 


ANDREW W. RAYMOND, “The INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAIMA is in my own library for A Practical Ref- 


. * family use, and I find it constantly consulted and always with 
President Union College, profit. It is conveniently arranged and is sufficiently full and erence Work. 


Schenectady, N. Y. accurate for all practical purposes.” 


GEN. LEW WALLACE, «1 take pleasure in recommending the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPADIA— The Best. 
Author. the best work of its kind extant.” " 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY TERMS. 


Write to us for full particulars of our SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER, by which the complete set, all 
charges paid, will be delivered to you on exceptionally easy terms of payment. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 158 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Taz Booxman in writing to advertisers. 
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WILLIAM 
BLAKE 


XVII DESIGNS TO 
THORNTON'S VIRGIL 
REPRODUCED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL WOOD 
CUTS, MDCCCXXI@@: 








HESE Woodcuts have been known 

and admired for years by collectors 

of Blake, but this is the first at- 
tempt to reproduce them entire in a style 
befitting their simple dignity. Artists like 
Samuel Palmer, critics like A. C. Swinburne 
and Alexander Gilchrist have not hesitated 
to record their opinion of such unique speci- 
mens of Blake’s genius; and in our Intro- 
duction the history of the XYJJ DESIGNS 
is given at length. 

A recent London critic (see Saturday 
Review, December 10, 1898) has remarked 
that they are ‘astonishing even in Blake’s 
work—little landscape cuts that convey the 
essence of a scene and its awe upon the 
spirit by an inspiration of rendering.”’ 


READY MARCH TENTH 


450 COPIES, ROYAL OCTAVO, 
PRINTED ON VAN GELDER HAND- 
MADE PAPER. EACH COPY DONE 
UP IN OLD STYLE BOARDS, WHITE 
LABELS, UNCUT EDGES AND IN 
SLIDE CASE ee ae 


Price, $2.00 net, postpaid 








THOMAS B. MOSHER 


At XLV EXCHANGE STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








TX Crowell 
SF Company 


New Publications 





BETWEEN CAESAR AND JESUS 


By GEORGE D. HERRON, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 


75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

This volume contains a senes of exght remarkable lectures 
delivered in Chicago before crowded and enthusiastic audi 
ences. The work is designed to show the relation ot the 
Christian conscience to the economic problem and the 
social system. Dr. Herron’s best work has been put into 
these lectures, and they represent the culmination of his 
thought up to the present time. The book is destined to 
make a vast sensation. 


By EDWARD W. Bemis, JOHN R. COMMONS, 
FRANK PARSONS, M.N. BAKER, F. A. C. 
PERRINE, MAX WEST. 12mo, cloth, ap- 
pendix, index, $2.00. (Vol. XVI. Crow- 
ell’'s Library of Economics and Politics ) 
Immense pains have been taken to secure full and unim- 

peachable statistics, and this volume will not fail to add to 


the ever-increasing demand for a wiser and better manage- 
ment of our public affairs. 


HOW COUNT TOLSTOY LIVES 
AND WORKS 


Translated from the Russian of P. SERG- 
YEENKO by ISABEL F. HApPGoop. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 4 photogravure illustra- 
tions, $1.25. 

The author — in a simple and vivid style the way in 
which Count Tolstoy and his family live e repeats in- 
teresting conversations in which light is thrown upon the 
Count’s theories, Ina word, the book gives exactly what 
we wanted to know about the daily existence of one whom 
the author calls ‘‘ one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of mankind.”’ 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
NOVELISTS 


By RENE Dovumic. Translated by Mary 
D. FROST. 12mo, portraits, $2.00. 

The keenness, justice, and delicacy of M. Doumic’s an- 
alyses are beyond praise. His criticisms are stimulating 
and instructive. ‘hey show a perfect familiarity with the 
subject, and place the author in the first rank of essayists 
and critics. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
By Victor DurRvuy. Revised and edited 
by Prof. Epwin A GROSVENOR. 1I2mo, 
maps and plans, index, $1.00. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 

By Epwin A. GROSVENOR, Professor in 
Amherst College. 12mo, cloth, 5 maps, 
index, $1.00. 
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A LITERARY DIRECTORY 





9 vice Yen. ee. Ae 
vice, Revision, ing, Dis- 
sal, Expert atten sttention © MSS. 

of Pf allkinds. Writers’ Supplies. 
References: Noah Brooks, Mrs. 


Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 


Mrs. — Ward Howe, W. D. 
Howells, Mrs. Moulton, Charles 

75 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mention 7 (Opp. Public Library.) 


Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 
and others. For rates, references, 
notices, send stamp to 


he Book™ an, 





QUT-OF PRINT MAGAZINES. 
ALSO aUTOGRAPHS. Send for my Bulletins. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East 1orn Sr., NEW YorkK.: 


REDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


20 East 16th St., New York 
THE BEST PORTRAITS OF 
THE BEST WRITERS 224¢ 











Tf You Want French Books, lh nnn ag 


tion—School Books Novels, etc.— 


es WILLIAM R. J JENKINS, “— 


orter, 8; -— 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
YOR Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 








CATALOGUE No. 
OF OLD BOOKS 


Now ready. Send your address ona 
postal and a copy will be mailed you. 


F. W. BIRD, 58 and 60 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





JUST OUT 1. Interesting Catalogue of Choice En 
® lish and American Books, in Fine Bind. 


ings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 2. ndon 
Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Bookman readers should 
send for both ! 


H.W HAGEMAN, Importer, 160 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A QUICK HELP FOR THE 
BUSY BOOKSELLER 


DECEMBER number of the Cumulative Book Index containsg 
complete information by author, title and subject (near'y 
16,000 entries) for more than 5,200 volumes peoiienes : in 1898 
It is a magazine of 240 octavo pages, price. . . as 

JANUARY number is a supplement to the Desenber number 
and completes the information to date by antag about 600 
tiles, price, . . + a « 25 

FEBRUARY and MARCH members will oil te a complete 
supplement to the December number and together with that 
number will contain all that _ been aearened published 
in the Index,each. . . oe & 

APRIL number will contain in one ad, shabet all that has been 
previously published, corrected an — ~ to date of 
going to press, price, . . . - » $1.00 


Subscription prices: December to March (four months), 
oc.; December to April, $1.00; One year from date of subscrip- 
tion (including December number), $3.0. 


Order from MORRIS & WILSON, Publishers, Minne- 
apoiis, BAKER & TAYLOR, New Y ork; A. C. MCCLURG 
& CO’, Chicago; BURROWS BROTHERS’ CO., Cleveland. 


THE 
“MEMORY 


The Crowning ighest endorsements! 
WRITE us. Us National Pub te ., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 

Twenty-Sourth Session. July roth to August 18th 

There wiil be each day eight hours of French ; six ot Ger 
man ; three of /talian ; two of Spanish ; three ot Latin ; shree 
of Greek ; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature by 
»  - Rolfe ; also courses on Library Economy, Chemistry 
and Economics. For Programme, address the Rev. Davio 
Spracue, Amherst, Mass. For particulars and circulars ot 


Sauveur’s Works, address Dr. L. SAuveur, 263 Dearborn 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 





District or CotumBia, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of 
the house. Principal, Mlle. . Bovuicny. y on 
Pringee, Miss C. Pettricrew. City Post Office, Washing- 
ton, 





OLD BOOKS 
CHOICE BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS 
QUAINT BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY TOPOGRAPHY 

Books on All Subjects First Editions 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU Ei pronounced to be the 
MOST ORIGINAL and INTERESTING LIST ISSUED 
#64 pa oh 8vo, with ac ciene of Plates, Portraits and 

tle Post free. 6s. (which sum is deducted from the 
first hn ws of 30s.) 

PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 

66 Haymarket, St. James’, LONDON, S. W. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bougit and Soild by 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


112g Broadway. NEW YORK CITY. 
Sena for Price List. 





Editorial Bureau 


AUTHORS! Have you MSS. of Stories, 
Novels, or other Literary work? Why noi in- 
crease your chances of success by letting us 
examine then and give you expert and honest 
advice? Send for circular (B) giving fu'l 
information. 


EDITORIAL BUREau, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City- 


Please mention Tux Booxman :1. writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKBINDING | 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL 
VARIETIES OF LEATHER &%% 














OLD BOOKS CLEANED AND MENDED. PLATES INLAID. 
ART BOOKS AND PERIODICALS BOUND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


JAMES MACDONALD, *? *? Sc! S3aeTeBRO*Ow* 











Refreshing Sieep Comes 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
from impurities. Prickly heat, burns, 
cuts, dandruff, submit quickly to its 
healing effects. 


CAUTION : — Glenn's Sulphur Soap (the only 
“ original”) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 











Trelawny of the Wells 


By Artuur W. Prnero. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
gape from the play, and icontinglace i in color by Ernest Has- 
$%x8% inches, 216 pp., cloth Price $1.50. 


Edition-de-Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, limited to 250 
copies, numbered and signed. Price $2.50. 


STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES 
URSINS IN SPAIN 


By Constance Hii Illustrated with 12 portraits, and 
frontispiece in photogravure. Size 5% x8% inches. 256 PP., 
cloth. Price $1.75. 


OLGA NETHERSOLE 


A pictorial souvenir of photographs, and drawi mines by C. 
AtLan GiLeert, of Miss Nethersole in some of the plays 
of her repertoire. Printed on heavy paper. Size 10x12 
inches Price 25 cents. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON'S WAR 
PICTURES 


‘<The Charge of the Rough Riders’’ 
“The Scream oi the Shrapnel ’’ 
‘*A Questiozable Companionship ’’ 
** Missing ’’ 
Platinum prints, mounted, 24 x 36 inches. Price $10.00 each. 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


R. H. RUSSELL 


3 WEST 29th STREET. NEW YORK 





WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 


Hon. D, J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 


“T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 


INTERNATIONAL 





It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word 


DICTIONARY sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effective methods of in- 
dicating pronunciation; in terse and comprehensive state- 
ments of facts and in practical use as a working dictionary. 

—> Specimen pages etc., sent on application. 


WG. & C, MERRIAM CO., Pyblishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S.A. | 








REDFIELD BROS., 409-415 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE 





CURES WHILE 


YOU SLEEP 


IT COOKS IN A SINGLE MINUTE 


Wheatena 


The Best 
Breakfast Food 


DELICIOUS 
NOURISHING 
DIGESTIBLE 


Samples of ENTONA, the great remedy for 
all intestinal inactivity in baby or adult, 
mailed free on application. 


Of Entona, Dr. WM. Top HELMUTH, the eminent 
Surgeon, says: ‘“‘/éis the best remedy for Comsti- 
— that | have ever prescribed.’’ Dr. J. MONTFORT 

HLEY, Professor Physical Diagnosis Women’s 
Medical College, writes: ‘‘ / prescribe Entona for 
Constipation almost daily in my practice and am 
astonished at the permanent results obtained.”’ 


Health Food Co. 


61 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
199 Tremont Street, Boston 
1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicage 





© WATERMANS IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


Whooping Cough, 

Asthma, Catarrh, 

Croup Deseeiptiys pamphi ot 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 WallSt., N.Y. 


The most pronounced time-saver of } 


¢ 


BALK 


The Twentieth Century 


is a perfect fountain pen. 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


isthe best. For busy, progressive people 
its value cannot be overestimated. 

Your preferred gold pen with ink bottle 
combined; ready for immediate use on all # 
occasions, whether traveling, soliciting, 
reporting or at the desk. 

For sale everywhere. 


0042020424448 2 AAA RARARAARARAR 


Complete Catalogue furnished. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 
157 Broadway, New York. 

(4-99 Bookman.) 
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K any experienced user of writing 
machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the oldest, 
most durable, easiest to run and to get 


operators for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE MONTH 


in the capable hands of Mr. Norman Hapgood, who has won an inter- 
national reputation as a literary and. dramatic 
critic, this new department is already occupying sone Meee mertenienie te 
a unique place in periodical literature, and will | Jggteme,amd books which THE 
not only be of timely interest and value to the a 
theatre-goer, but will also appeal to the literary 
student of the drama. Portraits and other illustrations will accompany 


Mr. Hapgood’s articles. 














ART IN AMERICA 


The development of art in America presents one of the most interesting 
and suggestive sides of our national history. THE Bookman commenced 
in November a series of articles on ‘‘A Century of American Illustration,” 
by Mr. Arthur Hoeber, who has made a special study of the subject. The 
various stages of the art of illustration were pictorially indicated, with accom- 
panying examples of the art of each period as treated. This series inau- 
gurated a department of serious and inteliigent criticism on the art of the day. 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPERS OF EUROPE 


During the coming year THE Bookman will publish a series of articles 
giving a detailed account of the great newspapers of Continental Europe 
whose names are so frequently mentioned in the American press, but as to 
whose conduct, methods and the personnel of their staffs very little is 
generally known in the United States. Such influential journals as the 

Temps of Paris, the Kélntsche Zeitung, the Neue 

‘“*If I could choose but one “a tae pe oon 
magazine to keep me in touch Frete Presse of Vienna, the 7ribuna of Rome, 
e ’ ry , . ° 
talked about, books successful | and the Vovvoe Vremla of St. Petersburg, will be 
or otherwise, notes of authors, : F . ce 
criticisms worth reading by the | described from the standpoint of their political 


great rank and file of busy per- 


sons who are neither scholars | influence and of their literary character. Notice 
nor fools, but who wish to keep 


informed on all modern litera~ | will be also taken of the lesser papers, such as 
ture which is worth while, I oe ‘ : 
would unhesitating! choose | the /etit_/ournal, whose enormous circulation 
THE BOOKMAN.’’—L N BELL 

among the masses make them powerful for 
good or for ill. The articles which compose this interesting series will 
be written by contributors who have an intimate and special knowledge 


of the inner history of these important organs of Continental opinion. 














ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustrations, consisting for the most part of portraits and fac-similes 
of literary and artistic interest, many of them from rare sources, have 
become an important feature in the pages of THE Bookman. It has been 
decided turther to enhance this attractive feature by increasing the number 
of illustrations, by expending more care on their reproduction, and by 
devoting more space to their publication during the coming year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


THE Bookman contains each month, in addition to its regular depart- 
ments, a number of signed articles by writers of distinction, on subjects of 
timely and important interest. Some of these have proved of permanent 
value and are being republished in book form, 


LITERARY LONDON AND LITERARY PARIS 
A survey of Literary London is contributed by Dr. W. Robertson 





Nicoll, who is one of the most vivacious and 
brilliant writers in the journalism of to-day, 
ard whose causertes are singularly fresh and 
complete in their knowledge and observation 


‘*The success of THE BOOK- 
MAN has greatly pleased me, 
for it is due in part to the sin- 
cerity of its book reviews. It 
is a good sign for the future of 
literature in the United States 
that we have now reviews like 





of literary lifein London. A similar survey | THE BOOKMAN, in which com- 
f Literary Paris appears each month, covering Sirald to coum: out thelr opin 

- y PP Toe ce , ions $ "_BRANDER MATTEEWS. 

the same general ground in its treatment of 

the current literary news of France. This survey is written by Professor 

Adolphe Cohn. 


CONTINENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


Besides keeping its readers informed as to the progress of current 
literary events in France and England, THE Bookman will give a periodical 
summary of the most notable productions of contemporary Continental 
literature, with incidental criticism and description. 











In the same way it 


will publish occasionally a review of the latest educational publications. 


THE BOOK HUNTER AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Luther S. Livingston, who is in charge of this department, has 
during the past year contributed a series of very valuable papers on various 
bibliographical subjects. One of the most in- 
teresting and complete bibliographical series 
that has appeared in any magazine for some 
time consists of Mr. Livingston’s articles on 
“ The First Books of Some American Authors,” 
accompanie( with fac-similes of the title pages. 
During the coming year this series will be suc- 
ceeded by several bibliographical chapters on “ The First Books of Some 
English Authors.” 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS NOVEL NOTES 
THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE 


The more important and prominent books of the month are reviewed 
at length over the names of competent critics, carefully chosen with a view 
to securing both just and sympathetic treatment of the works reviewed. 

The fiction of the hour and the books of secondary value are gathered 
under two headings. 





‘* Whether a literary woman 
can live without T BOOK- 
MAN or not is a matter of opin- 
ion—I cannot. As to the casual 
reader, he would be rash indeed 
who would deny himself asource 
of so much information, such 
fresh and sensible comment and 
such straightforward criticism.”’ 
—KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
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NoveL Notes is especially intended as a judicious guide to readers 
through the mass of fiction that is daily issuing from the press, much of it 
being of ephemeral interest only, much of it also varying in character 
and appealing to as many various classes of readers. 

THE Booxman’s TaBLE gives in the same way succinct notices of many 
books of minor importance that are nevertheless well worthy of attention. 

To the reader who is anxious to keep abreast of our current literature, 
yet who in the absorption of a busy life cannot possibly read and choose 
for himself, these departments are at once invaluable and indispensable. 


THE BOOKMAN’S LETTER-BOX 


THE LETTER-Box is open to receive letters from correspondents on any 


topic connected with THE Bookman, and these letters are answered by the 
editors. 


THE BOOK MART 


Among the original features of THE Bookman which have given it 
distinction was “ The Book Mart.” The interest taken in this department 
has steadily grown until it is now distinguished 
as one of the most remarkable features in the 





*“*It is the only magazine of 
which I keep a file ; and I find 


magazine literature of to-day. This department, 
which presents facts of an interesting and novel 
nature alike to bookreaders, bookbuyers and 


myself constantly referring to 
back numbers for this or that 
item of information which I 
could not easily obtain else- 
where. Above all, THE BOOK- 





MAN, while by no means prudish 
does, as a matter of fact, stand 
for the truth that the highest in 
art is ‘first pure.’ Itis we 
interesting and possesses in 

high degree that “yr A ‘which 
in the West is called ‘ 9 99... 

KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 


booksellers, consists of an Eastern Letter, 
a Western Letter and an English Letter from 
three great trading centres, giving reports of 
the conditions prevailing each month in the 
book market; over thirty lists of the six best 
selling books of the month supplied by reliable leading booksellers through- 
out the country; with a summary of the best selling books, based on these 
reports. 

At the beginning of a new year in its history, the publishers of THE 
BookMAN desire to express their thanks to their numerous patrons who 
have supported by their appreciation and subscription the unceasing efforts 
of the publishers to make THE BooKMAN 


THE MOST COMPLETE OF LITERARY JOURNALS 


They would also solicit their assistance in this endeavour to extend a 
knowledge of THE BookMAN among their friends, and in seeking to make it 
more widely known. 

















DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


149-151 
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Recent Publications 





The Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 


Illustrated. Two volumes. 


Crown 8vo, deckel edges and gilt tops, $5 oo. 





The Biographical Edition of W. M. 
‘Thackeray’s Complete Works 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt tops, $1 75 per volume. 





Fragments of an Autobiog- 
raphy 

By Fetrx Srone MOSscCHELES. _Iilus- 

trated with portraits. 


Crown &8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


photogravure 





The Jacksonian Epoch 
By CHARLES H. Peck. 


cut edges and gilt top, $2 50. 


8vo, cloth, un- 





The ‘‘ Capsina”’ 
A Historical Novel. By E. F. Benson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1 50. 


Fur and Feather Tales 


By HAMBLEN SEARS. 





With more than 
30 illustrations by A. B. Frost, and others. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1 75. 





Ragged Lady 


A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 





The River Syndicate 
Short Stories. By CHARLES E. CARRYL. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1 25. 





The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, deckel 


edges, 
gilt top, cloth, ornamental, $2 50. 





Espiritu Santo 


A Novel. By HENRIETTA DANA SKIN- 
NER. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1 25. 


The Span o’ Life 


A Novel. By WILLIAM MCLENNAN and 
J. N. McItwrairu. Profusely illustrated 
by F. de Myrbach. Post &8vo, cloth, or- 
namental, $1 75. 


Danish Fairy and Folk Tales 


A Collection of Popular Stories and Fairy 
Tales. From the Danish. By J. Curts- 
TIAN Bay. Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1 5o. 


An Incident, and Other Hap- 
penings 
Short Stories. By SARAH BARNWELL 


Evtiotr. With illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1 25. 


Short Rations 


Short Stories. By WILLISTON FIsuH. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, ornamen- 
tal, $1 2s. 




















HARPER & 
Publishers 


BROTHERS 


New York & London 
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LITERATURE 


— -. ks ao 6 lg 


F you are looking out for Spring books, if you have the work 
of purchasing contemporary literature for libraries, if you wish 
to be kept informed as to the nature of the book publications of 
the year, whether of this country, of England, or of Europe, the 

most valuable, and in the end the least expensive, informant for 
you is LITERATURE. 

It comes to you once every seven days, and therefore covers the 
year more completely than would a monthly. It is published in 
London and New York simultaneously, and contains English, 
French, German, and other foreign letters and articles, as well as 
purely American critical work. 


What is said about LITERATURE 


The publication is marked with the same perspicacity and good taste that characterize all 
your periodicals. FRANKLIN CARTER, Pres. Williams College. 

I am especially greatly interested in the biographical notes published from week to week 
in the periodical.—Prof. W. MUSS-ARNOLT, University of Chicago. 

I take pleasure in saying that LITERATURE is becoming an indispensable with me, es- 
pecially for the articles on foreign authors of the day.—CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Prof. 
of English at University of California. 

It has such a reasonable combination of general topics, and of matters more interesting to 
students in special lines, that no one could be bored by reading it, and any student would be 
sure to find something particularly attractive to himself.—Prof. KATHARINE M. EDWARDS, 
Wellesley College. 


SEND US 25 CENTS AND GIVE 
THE PAPER A FOUR WEEKS’ TRIAL 


10 Cents a Copy. Subscription, $4 oo a Year 


HARPER &® BROTHERS 
Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 
Little, Brown & Co.’s New Publications 


PASTOR NAUDIE’S YOUNG WIFE. | THE KINSHIP OF SOULS. 


By Epovarp Rop. Translated from the A Narrative. By ReEvUEN THOMAS. 12mo, 
French by Bradley Gilman. 12mo, $1.25. $1.50. 


“Is, perhaps, the author's m: asterpiece. He seems to us The account of a trip made in England and Germany by a 
destined to obtain as much success in Protestant countries, philosophical professor, his intellectui ial d aughter, and a young 
when he paints the customs and characters found in cities theologica al student. ‘“* Dr. Thomas’ book,” says the Boston 
that have remained partly Huguenot, like Montauban and Herald, ‘is an interesting discussion upon humanity, phi- 
La Rochelle, as has been granted to Mrs. Humphry Ward for losophy, literature and religion from a rarely endowed mind. 
her best novels. "—Tu. BENTzON in the Critic. It is illuming ated always by grace of style and often enlivened 
by humor.” 














THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 


A Novel. By SELMA LAGERLOF, author of ‘‘ The Story of Gésta Berling.’’ Translated from the 
Swedish by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 12mo, $1.50. 


** Not only a rem: ark ably strong story, but an evidence of exceptional versatility.’".—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 
** One feels that it is, indeed, ‘an astonishing book,’ and of a type almost unique.""— 7¢mes-Star, Cincinnati. 
‘*A masterpiece of the highest order.” —Cosmofolis. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.: 
THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. 


Translated from the Swedish of SELMA LAGERLOF by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 12mo, $1.75. 


**Of such marked power that unless Miss I.agerléf i is ung able to sustain the force indicated by this example of her work, 
she will become one of the great novelists of the continent.”’—Pudlic Opinion. 





CATHEDRAL DAYS. A Tour in Southern , THE VICTORY OF THE WILL. By Vicror 
England. By ANNA BowMAN Dopp. New CHARBONNEL. Translated from the French 
Edition. IUllustrated. 2mo, $1.50. by Emily B. Whitney. With an introduc- 
“A real addition to the brief list of books that give zest toa tion by Lilian Whiting. 16mo, $1.50. 

tourist.’",—E. C. Stepman, in the Book- Buyer. 

“A very pleasant narrative of travel.’’—Sfectator, London. FROM DREAMLAND SENT. Verses of the 
Life to Come. By LILIAN WHITING, author 
THREE NORMANDY INNS. By Anna Bow- of ‘*The World Beautiful.’”’ Mew Edition. 
MAN Dopp. New Edition. Mustrated. 16mo, $1.00; full gilt, $1.25. 
I2mo, $2.00; paper, with frontispiece, 50 
cents. A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. The 
“Tt is rarely that so thoroughly delightful a bit of travel and Services, Adventures, and Experiences of 
study is discovered.”—New York Tribune. Robert Blakeney, a Subaltern in the 28th 
Regiment. An ‘Autobiography. Edited by 

EACH LIFE UNFULFILLED. By ANNA JULIAN SturGis. Withamap. 8Svo, $4.00. 

CHAPIN Ray, author of ‘* Teddy, Her Book,’’ **A wonderfully vivid picturing of soldier life in the field.”’ 


etc. 16mo, $1.26. —C hicago Inter-Ocean 
. : in : : Wniters of fiction have scarcely conceived a more enter- 
“Genuinely | Ame rican all through and consistently fluent | taining and thrilling account of war.”’—S¢. Louis Globe- 
and agreeable "—/hiladelphia Telegraph. Democrat. 
**Simply written and enjoyable.’’"—Boston Journad. | 


THE COMEDIE HUMAINE OF HONORE 

KING OR KNAVE, WHICH WINS? An Old DE BALZAC. Translated by Katharine 
Tale of Huguenot Days. Edited by WILLIAM Prescott Wormeley. Centenary Edition. 
HENRY JoHNSoN. 12mo, $1.50. : Illustrated with nearly 100 photogravure 
““A sequel to ‘The King’s Henchman.’” plates by French artists. To comprise 33 
volumes. Vols. I.-VI. Scenes from Private 

THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. A Romance. Life. 12mo, cloth extra, per volume, $1.50. 


Vol. I. Pére Goriot, and The Marriage 
Contract. 
Il. Two Young Married Women, and 


Albert Savarus. 
THE WORKS OF EDWARD EVERETT Ill. Fame and Sorrow, and Other 
HALE. New Library Edition. Intenvol- Sineies 
umes. I2mo, cloth extra, per volume, $1.50. IV. Modeste Mignon, A Daughter of 
Vol. I. The Man Without a Country, and Eve, etc. 
Other Stories. V. A Startin Life, and Other Stories. 
Vol. Il. Jn His Name, and Christmas VI. Béatrix, and A Commission in 
Stories. Lunacy. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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By StpNey HERBERT BURCHELL, author of 
“*In the Days of King James.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 
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A LETTER ABOUT BOOKS. 


New York, April 25, 1899. 


My dear Vero: 


You ask me to suggest some books 
worth taking to the country this 
summer for “a large family of 
grown folks and youngsters.” But 
you don’t tell me what books you 
have already read, or how many 
you want to take. However, here 
goes, even at the risk of an occa- 
sional miss. 

I take it for granted you have 
read Henry James’s and Marion 
Crawford’s latest novels, Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s “Hugh Wynne” and “ Fran- 
gois” (two of the great successes of 
recent years) and Mrs. Harrison’s 
“Good Americans.” But perhaps 
you’ve not yet heard the hoof-beats 
of David Gray’s “ Gallops ” canter- 
ing into popular favor, nor seen the 
glittering wings of Long’s “Mme. 
Butterfly” —that pretty and pa- 
thetic ephemeron of the new Japan. 

One of the best worth reading of 
the latest works of fiction is Dr. 
Barry’s “Two Standards” — a re- 
markable novel of London life at 
the close of the nineteenth century, 
especially noteworthy as coming 
from a Catholic priest. Everyone 
is reading this romance, just as 
everyone will soon be reading “ No. 
5 John Street,” by Richard White- 
ing. Though only just issued, this 
has caught the eye of the review- 
ers to an extent that even the au- 
thor can hardly have foreseen. 
The life of the “Upper: Ten” 
well as of the “Other Half” is il- 
luminated in this story as by flash- 
light. And it is a new experience 
to find the results of an earnest 
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study of social conditions set forth 
with all the graces of literary style 
and a quiet, subtle humor. 

No matter how much you may 
have read about the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, you cannot afford to miss 
the story of two of its chief episodes, 
treated with exceptional skill in 
Capt. Sigsbee’s Maine and Lieut. 
Hobson’s Sinking of the Merrimac, 
while the capture of Santiago is 
graphically narrated in George Ken- 
nan’s “ Campaigning in Cuba.” In 
reading these, or any other books 
on the war, you will be greatly 
helped by Hill’s authoritative “Cuba 
and Porto Rico,” of which a new 
edition has just come out. 

It is years since you first read the 
“ Alice” books; your children are 
reading them now; and you anf 
they will be equally delighted with 
the biography of the creator of Won- 
derland and the maker of the Look- 
ing-Glass — the “ Life and Letters of 
Lewis Carroll,” by his nephew, S. D. 
Collingwood. With its stories and 
photographs of the heroine of two 
of the most popular children’s books 
ever written, this is really a new 
“ Alice ” book. 

Of course I need say nothing 
about Kipling’s “Jungle Books” 
and “ Captains Courageous,” for the 
youngsters had probably read them 
two or three times before their friend 
the author—the friend and bene- 
factor of every boy or girl that reads 
the English language — fell ill in 
New York and came so near to dy- 


as img. 


If this list is too brief, drop me a 
line, and Pil add some good things 
to it. Yours till next time, 


BEN TROVATO. 
tS tS er 
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The Progress of the World 


IS SHOWN IN 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK ” 
FOR 1898 


Edited by FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


in New York University 


“ THE 





Proressor OF Economics 





Consuttinc Epirorn, HARRY THURSTON PECK, Pu.D., L.H.D. 


Proressor 1N CotumsBiA Co.tece, Eprror-1n-Cuier oF THe INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPADIA 





Perhaps the most important Year Book for the year 1898 is that published 
| under the above title. It is, properly, a companion volume to the well-known 
| ‘*International’’ Cyclopedia, but can be recommended as an admirable sum- 
| ming up of the record of, and advance in, all branches of human activity 
| during the past year, The volume is edited by Frank Moore Colby, M.A., 
| assisted by many prominent specialists. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
e ° e ° ° ° ° . ° 
Some idea of the importance of this volume is conveyed in the following 
partial list of subjects treated : 
Spanis sh-American War, the Kitchener Expedition, Dreyfus Affair, Anglo-Amer- 
ican entente, Crete, Samoa, the Language Dispute in Austria, Gladstone, Bismarc k, 
Burne-Jones, William Black, Puvis de Chavannes, George E. Waring, Jr., Anton 
Seidl, Liquid Air, Wireless Telegraphy, Atmospheres of ‘the Planets, ‘Psychology, 
Socialism, Nicaragua Canal, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Bimetallism, the Czar’s 
‘“‘ Disarmament’? Scheme, Education in Cuba and Hawaii, Hypnotism, Spiritual- 
ism, Garbage—Collection and Disposal, Public Baths, Hashish and its Effect, 
Automatic Writing, Psychical Research, Indians of the United States, Bubonic 
Plague, Roentgen Rays, Epidemic Influenza, etc., etc. 


United States, 


The ably written articles on Great Britain, France, Russia, 






China, Spain, Africa, 
There are 


Germany, 


India, Japan, etc. 


also full Biographies of men who have 
during the year, either in civil, religious, scientific, military, 


are all of great interest. 


become prominent 
or naval affairs. 


This volume gives a complete history of the Spanish War. 


Equally full 





of 














and satisfactory is it in its treatment of Egyptian affairs, the partition 
China, the zones of European influence in Africa, the advancement in the 
Sciences, the development of Electricity as a motive power, Astronomical 
discoveries, Educational Advancement and recent biography, so that it becomes 
a practical Cyclopedia of information covering the year 1598. 

It is bound uniform with the present edition of the INTERNATIONAL 
CYCLOP/ZDIA, and will be delivered, charges paid, at the following prices : 


Cloth, extra, $3. Library Leather, $4. Half Morocco, $5, Full Morocco, $8. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


CorRNER Twenty-First St., New York 


wm 


FirTH AveENvugE, 
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~ Scribner's New Books 





THE LIFE OF DANTON 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. With portrait. Octavo, 440 pp., $2.50. 


‘It is on his record as a politician that he is honored in this book, and it is of a 
brave, skillful, and sane struggle against circumstances that Mr. Belloc gives us, first 
and last, a vivid impression.””—Mew York Tribune. 

** A book which no student of the French Revolution can afford to neglect.’’—M. 
W. H.in the New York Sun. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN IN THE KLONDYKE 
FRONTIER By FREDERICK PALMER. With many illus- 


The Adventures and Observations of an trations from photographs. 12mo, $1.50. 
American in Rhodesia. By W ILLIAM A most satisfactory account of a winter jour- 
HARVEY Brown. With 32 illustrations ney, as well as of a winter residence, in the Klon- 
and 2 maps. 8vo, $3.00. dyke. The author has put into his book more 

* facts of real significance, and has succeeded in 
conveying a better idea of a Klondyke mining 
town, than has thus far been accessible else- 
where. 


“ This is by all odds the best story of adventure 
which the new year has brought. It is modestly 
yet graphically told, it is all true, and great 
events figure in its pages.’’— Boston Journal. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Native Ferns. 


By Mrs. FRANCES T. PARSONS (formerly Mrs. Dana) 
With 144 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $3.50 net 
‘“*Of the ferns, as of the flowers, she writes as one who not only knows but loves 
them. The charm of her fern book is as irresistible and pervading as is the charm of 
nature itself.”’—NMew York Maitland Express. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
Forty-third thousand. With many illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net 








- NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


STRONG HEARTS RED ROCK 


By GEorRGE W. CABLE. 1I2mo, $1.25. By THomas NELSON PaGe. Illustrated. 
“Three stories of varying length, which we Fortieth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 

think must stand as among the most charming ee ; ae sates ; ; ia 

things Mr. Cable has written. Not even in‘ Old One cannot read this novel without being 


Creole Days’ is there found more delicate work, 4¢ePply impressed with its sterling literary beau- 
and yet underneath it there is felt the strong ties and its human interest. It is tender, mellow, 

rasp of the master.”—Arooklyn Eacle. and sweet, exhaling the flavor of all that is best 
=? sles 6 in American life.”".—London Daily Mail. 


THE STOLEN STORY THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 
And Other Newspaper Stories. By Jesse i OP itemiabaete a > 
Lyncu WILLIAMS. Illus. 12mo, $1.25. BY E. W. HorNunc. 12mo, $1.25. 


: : s “6 ‘ fa 2 s ° ic . “e is arfec 

Stories that portray human nature in unusual . Raffles is amazing ; his resource is perfect. 
aspects with a breadth and depth that liftthem His adventures ane ingeniously devised and they 
far above ordinary newspaper stories. They Te well told.”—New York Tribune. 


have, at the sz , >, iness and |}! 
Minima THE CONFOUNDING OF 
THE GREATER INCLINATION CAMELIA 


By EpIrH WHARTON. 12mo, $1.50. By ANNE D. SEDGWICK. 12mo, $1.25. 
“A thoroughly well-done piece of work. Anum- “The dialogues are full of brightnes. and 
ber of short stories, all well told, none common- sharpness, and the story is decidedly read- 


place, and one ortworeally fine.”-—New York Sun. able.”—Boston Herald. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


_ 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE _______ 


NEW YORK — 
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Herbert S. Stone & Co.’s 
New Books 


HAT is likely to be the sensation of the year will be found in a new book by a German 
woman; it is the most brilliant search into the secrets of modern life and the position of 
woman in the nineteenth century yet written. The volume is called 


Studies in the PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMAN 


The author understands the radical point of view, she considers it with extraordinary pene- 
tration, and she shows its weaknesses with unerring insight. It is refreshing to tind a writer of 
her intelligence who gives women credit for womanliness, who feels that it is that quality in them 
after all which isthe great essential. The movement for the emancipation of woman has left this 
out almost entirely, and although the present author sees the strength of the movement and in a 
way its righteousness, she also sees through it and beyond it. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Other Important Books 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. | By G. BERNARD SHAW. 


The Carcellini Emerald The Perfect Wagnerite 


Seven short stories, illustrated by some of our 1r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
. ’ ’ 








best artists. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. A humorous guide-book to the “* Ring,”’ by the 
anaes ——— ae RE * ¢ oO ‘“*Plavs Pleasan 1 ” 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. author of “ Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.” 
The Bushwhackers 3y MARIA LOL pe - OL. 
A new book by Miss _— containing three Sand n Bushes 
novelettes. 16mo, $r. A novel, uniform with ‘‘A Golden Sorrow.” 


> r2mMo, cloth, $1.50. 
By LOUIS EV AN SHIP M: AN. = eee 


By ROBERT HERRICK 
D’Arcy of the Guards 


a ee Love’s Dilemmas 
A stirring love and adventure story of colonial 


‘ : ¢ ‘loth 7 r2mo, cloth, with decorations and a cover de- 
times. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. signed by Will H. Bradley, $1.50 


By KATE CHOPIN. By JULIA MAGRUDER. 
The Awakening A Heaven-Kissing Hill 
The story of the intimate life—the mental, 18mo, cloth, with a frontispiece by Blanche 
moral and emotional development of a wo- Ostertag, 75 cents. _ on 
man. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 3y STANLEY WATERLOO. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN., The Wolfs Long Howl 


Dross By the author of “The Story of Ab.” 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50 


> story of a young Englishms Paris : » 
Ie en Tee | a, ee i os A 
the time of the Commune. With 28 full-page ~ “ 
illustrations. 12mM0, . cloth, Sr. 75. A Little Legacy 


site " ie And other stories, by this famous English 
By ANN DE VOORE. writer. Frontispiece by Violet Oakley. 


Oliver Iverson 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. athe 
His adventures during four days and nights in By GEORGE HORTON. 
the City of New York in April of the year | A Fair Brigand 


1890. Frontispiece by Violet Oakley. 16mo, A story of adventure in modern Greece. With 
cloth, 75 cents. many illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 





Send four cents in stamps for our large and attractive catalogue of books, illustrated with 
portraits and autographs of many eminent authors. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


Etpripce Court, Cxicaco or, 111 FirtH Ave., New York City 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books. 


The Book of Golf and Golfers. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. Taylor, H. . 
Whigham, and Messrs. Sutton & Sons. With 77 por- 
traits, etc. Medium 8vo, $5.0. Nearly ready. 


‘Memories of an Old Collector. 


By COUNT MICHAEL TYSKIEWICZ. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Andrew Lang. With g plates. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“ 


. Full of interest to the lover of art, especially, per- 
haps, to such as are at once connoisseur and plutocrat, M.de 
Tyskiewicz was, as is well known, a fortunate collector of the 
antique, and he tells most pleasant memories of his victories 
as well as of his occasional failures and mistakes. He is, too, 
very candid, and many of the secrets of that prison-house of 
zsthetic treasure, the British Museum, are laid bare for our 
edification.”’—Literature. 


Religion in Greek Literature. 


A Sketch in Outline. By LEWiIs CAMPBELL, M.D., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek and formerly 
Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. 
8v0, $5.00. 

“They are in themselves a history of Greek religion re- 
duced to reasonable bounds and adapted to the owe 

understanding. ‘lhe treatment is scholarly and exact. . 

Students of the history of religions will find the book one of 

importance to them, full of such information as lights the 

- ay to understanding many of the most difficult conditions of 
Greek religion and civilization from the earliest times dow n 

to their fall. ‘. ‘The text is crisp and not in the 

least loaded with unnecessary details.”—N. ¥. /ndependent. 


One Poor Scruple. 


A Seven Weeks’ Story. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Heart of Denise. 


And Other Tales. By S. LEVETT YEATS, author of 
* The Chevalier D’Auriac,” ‘* The Honor of Savelli,” 
etc. With frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
aan $1.25. 


By MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


The 
are told 
vening Ga- 


*A capital love story. . . It isa pleasant story. 
cian entlian in the book are of equal interest ; on 
with admirable skill and most excellent art.’’— 
zette, Boston. 

**A good romantic 
World, 


story, graphically told.’"—New Vork 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Chevalier d’Auriac. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

‘*We find all the fascination of medizval France, 
has made Mr. Weyman’s stories such general favorites. 
We do not see how any intelligent reader can take it up 
without keen enjoyment.’’—Z ving Church, Chicago. 


which 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD: 


Doctor Therne. 


A Story. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
** He makes the narrative of Therne's rise and fall unmis- 

takably thrilling. We cannot quite hate the well-meaning 
doctor, but neither can we help feeling a deep conviction that 
his career was tragically ill-managed. He is a living charac- 
ter inthese pages. Mr. Haggard has disguised a pamphlet in 
the form of a novel upon this occasion, but he is none the less 
impressive for that reason.’’—New Vork Tribune. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 











Through the Storm. 


Pictures of Life in Armenia. By AVETIS NAZARBEK, 
Editor of the Huntchak. Translated by Mrs. L. M. 
ELTON. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“ The case of Armenia obviously claims attention, and it is 
for the purpose of forwarding this claim to the attention of 
the Western European and American public that the author 
of this book has written. He has a right to speak, for he is 
familiar with the facts of the matter, and has an almost 
unique knowledge of the causes, progress, and aims of the 
late revolt of a large section of his countrymen against the 
Turkish Government. . . . He writes frankly from the 
Armenian point of view, but his stories are none the less 
based upon fact. He has known personally most of the 
characters he draws; the opinions they express and those 
they actually held ; the adventures they go through are real 
experiences of his friends and kinsfolk. Extract from Pref- 
ace by F. York Powell. 


A NEW HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


A History of British India. 


By SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, . Vice-President 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. , Introductory 
to the Overthrow of the English in th Spice Archi- 
pelago. 8vo, $5.00. 

“The book is written not merely with knowledge, but 
with vision, and if tie promise of the opening instalment is 
mi 1intained there can be little doubt that Sir William Hunter's 

‘History of British India’ will remain for at least the first 
quarter of the coming century the standard work of reference 
on so vast and complicated a subject..’"—Leeds Mercury. 


England in the Age of Wycliffe. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, $.00. 
“Tt cannot but take rank as a leading authority in its own 

subject and one of the most import ant among recent con- 

tributions to English historical literature."’—Scofsman. 


Under the African Sun. 


A Description of Native Races in Uganda, patties 
Adventures and Other Experiences. By V AN- 
SORGE, M.A., Medicai Officer to Her Majesty’ 3 Gov 
ernment in Uganda. With 134 illustrations from 
pee ne agen by the author, and 2 colored plates. 
sarge 8vo, gilt top, pp. xiv.-355, $5 


Feilow of 


“That the author has a great deal i saying m ay be 
taken as a matter of course; but that he is able to make of 
his volume one of the most delightful which has appeared on 
the subject of Africa is a pleasant discovery,’ dvertiser, 
Boston. 

* The narrative is written in mee, ple: asant style 
makes very agreeable reading. . 
deservedly high rank among bo ks of 
adventure.’’—Chronicle Tolarram, 


which 
1¢ volume will take 
travel and hunting 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


” 


The Traditional Poetry of 
the Finns. 


By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, Socio dell’ Accademia dei 
zincei, Membre _ de l’Académie des Inscriptions, et 
Translated by Isabella M. Anderton. With intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. 8vo, $5.00. 


My Inner Life: 
Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution. By 


BEATTIE CROZIER, author of ‘“ Civilization 
Progress,” etc. 8vo, pp. xix.-562, $4.50. 


JOHN 
and 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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a A New American Author 


a 


VER two years ago there was published privately in Dayton, 
Ohio, a small volume of poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
No one at the time knew who Dunbar was or anything about him. 
Not until W. D. Howells, in Harper's Weekly, acclaimed Dunbar as a 
poet, wonderful alike in his literary touch and insight into life, was 
he known in the faintest degree in the East as a writer of verse. 
Some while after this, Dodd, Mead & Company published in New 
York a volume containing the Dayton poems, together with additions, 
and an introduction by Mr. Howells. Poetry is not a very salable 
pro luct, but the fact that Mr. Dunbar was a negro and a young man 
almost entirely without schooling, together with the extraordinary 
merit of his poems, seemed to promise a considerable success. The 
publishers’ anticipations concerning the book were more than realized, 
and during the last two years about 8,000 copies have been sold, a very 
remarkable record for a book of verse. 

A year after, as if to showthat his gifts were not alone for poetry, 
Mr. Dunbar published, through the same house, a volume of short 
stories, dealing with negro life and negro character. These were 
illustrated by Mr. Kemble, and were published under the title of 
‘¢ Folks from Dixie.’” The book was an immediate success. 

Still further to prove that he was an author and not alone a poet, 
he published, last summer, a novel of Ohio life, entitled ‘The 
Uncalled.”” Critics all over the country (although some of them 
realized that it was possessed of certain qualities due to youth and 
inexperience) claimed for it a high place in American fiction. 

The fourth of Mr. Dunbar’s books has just been published, and is a 
volume of poetry dealing with the homely and familiar aspects of life. 
It is entitled «* Lyrics of the Hearthside.”’ 

While not claiming for Paut Laurence Dunpar a_ foremost 
position among English authors, it is perfectly fair to claim for him 
the foremost position among the living writers of his race, and a very 
high place among the writers of the day. 


*¢ 


Works by PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. | 
Lyrics of Lowly Life. (Poems.) Cloth, 














Folks from Dixie. (Stories.) Cloth, illustrated, 
The Uncalled. (A Novel.) Cloth, 
Lyrics of the Hearthside. (Poems.) eng Cloth, 


The Set, four volumes, cloth, $5.00 


> ¢ 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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A NEW SERIAL 


TO BEGIN IN THE FUNE ATLANTIC 


BY 

THE 
AUTHOR 
OF 
“PRISON- 
ERS 

OF 

HOPE” 


cad 


MARY 
JOHNSTON 





ISS MARY JOHNSTON, the author of “ Prisoners, of Hope,” 
a story which was one of the marked successes of the year, has 
written a still more exciting romance of colonial Virginia life of 
an earlier period, —the period of Master John Rolfe, who appears in a 
very attractive way in the story. 
It will be published as a serial in The Atlantic Monthly, beginning with the 
number for June. 

‘ The freshness and vigor of Miss Johnston’s new story and its whole- 
somely exciting scenes will give it a permanent high place among historical 
romances. Primarily as a story, but incidentally as a delicate and truthful 
description of life at the time, it holds the reader’s close attention from the 
first chapter. 

A recent sample copy of the magazine, together with an illustrated prospectus for 1890, 
will be sent on receipt of Io cents. 





SPECIAL OFFER. — In order to introduce the Atlantic to a large circle of new 
readers, the publishers announce that a tria/ subscription for three months will be sent, 
on recetpt of 50 cents, to any person whose name does not now appear upon the Atlantic 
subscription list. 











35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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SUCCESSFUL SPRING BOOKS 





By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, 


Just published in book form, 


A Triple 
Entanglement. 


Illustrated 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘‘Itis a story of well-sustained interest, 
written in Mrs. Harrison’s best style.” — 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 





By WILSON BARRETT ==. 
ROBERT HICHENS. 


The Daughters 
of Babylon. 


With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘It is safe to predict a far-reaching 
success for this story, which is indeed no 
ordinary tale. It is rather one that may 
truly be classed among the great stories 
of a decade.”"—Boston Courier. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 


By Dr. C. W. DOYLE. 


1z2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


‘* A new writer has arisen who manifests unusual strength in his first book, 
which leaves an impression comparable only to that of ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ 
This is Dr. C. W. Doyle, author of ‘The Taming of the Jungle.’ The little volume 
is not an echo of Kipling in any way, but an original interpretation of the primitive 
people of the Terai, the great jungle that skirts the foothills of the Himalayas in the 
Province of Kumaon. In all Kipling’s marvelous Indian tales, informed as they are 
by true genius, there is nothing superior to this series of episodes. Dr. Doyle has 
‘arrived,’ and Kipling has a worthy rival on his own ground.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


By Gen. CHARLES KING. |The Wind-Jammers. 


Just published in book form, 
By T. JENKINS HAINS. 
A Trooper Galahad. 1amo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘‘Capt. King’s latest book is ‘A 
Trooper Galahad,’ (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.) It isa stirring story of the ’7o’s 
and of the military station at Fort 
Worth.”’—S/. Louts Republic. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


‘* Any one who imagines no American 
author can arise to compete with the 
fame of Clark Russell as a writer of sea 
stories should read the sketches by T. 
Jenkins Hains.’’—Marine Record. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


New Books. 


A NEW BOOK BY MISS MORLEY. 
THE BEE PEOPLE. 


By MarGaretT WarRNER Mortey. 12m0, $1.25. 
many illustrations throughout the text. 


Readers interested in the natural science which concerns ani- 
mals, insects, and the vegetable world will surely be glad 
to see this book tor young people by Miss Morley, whose pre- 
vious volumes, **A Song of Life’’ and ** Life and Love,’’ have 
attained such wide popularity, and have helped so many parents 
and children. 

Miss Morley loves the bees as she loves children, and in this 
book she cordially introduces her insect pets to her human pets 
She has the power of putting her young readers into a state of 
expectancy, and then satisfying their curiosity by revealing some 
new wonder in the structure or the habits of the bee people. 


THOSE DALE GIRLS. , 


By Frances Weston CarruTH. 12mo, illustrated. 


$1.25. 


With 


This is a story of two young women whose father dies after 
suddenly losing his fortune. They depart from the beaten track 
of young ladies similarly circumstanced, and earn a living by 
making jellies, cakes, and sauces, because they find that they can 
do this better than teaching and other work usually considered 
more genteel. The words ‘fresh and breezy *’ are just now 
much overused, but they are emphatically the words most 
needed to characterize the vigorous style of this very entertain 
ing book. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or 


! 


Books Recently Published 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. 


By M. Imtay Tay tor, author of ‘‘ On the Red Stair- 
case”’ and ‘‘An Imperial Lover.” 12mo, $1.25. 


A vivid account of a soldier's life and love in the early years 
of the American Revolution. 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By ExizasetH WorMeLey Latimer, author of ‘‘ France 
in the 19th Century,” ‘‘Spain in the toth Cen- 
tury,” etc. 8vo, with numerous portraits, $2.50. 
A graphic and thrilling narrative of the Reign of Terror. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT 
AUTHORS. 


By Hattie TynG Griswotp, author of ‘‘ Home Life 
of Great Authors.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Suggestive and sympathetic outline sketches. 


THE WIDOW O’CALLAGHAN’S BOYS. 
By Guttetma Zouiincer. Illustrated, 
An interesting and stimulating story for boys. 


i2mo, $1.25. 


tll be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publiskers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 








JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





the author. 


YOUNG LIVES. 


cover design by Will Bradley. 


With portrait by Edmund H. New. 


$1.25. 


paraphrase, 


Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,”’ 
and ‘‘ American Wives and English Husbands,’’ 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl.’’ 


$1.50. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON 


$2.50. 

The London Daily News says: *“* The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes; its 
epigrammatic felicity in others; its mastery in all of the science of this highest of the high arts, will 
make the volume a model for the craftsman and abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, 
must still be called the acquired taste for fine things finely said.” 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


A new edition, with a cover design by Will Bradley, of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: *‘ A very fine piece of work.” 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


‘* The Californians,”’ 
With a new portrait of 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
With a 


By 


By VINCENT Brown. 





140 FIFTH 





AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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HAVE YOU READ 


“THE LATIMERS” 


A Tale of the Western Insurrection of 1794 


oo BY ... 


HENRY CHRISTOPHER McCOOK 
AUTHOR OF ** TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM,” ** OLD FARM FAIRIES,” Etc. 
12mo, cloth, with an appropriate cover design, $1.50 


eee 
READ WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT: 


It is a historical novel, and yet, like ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,’’ it is genuine history. 
—N.27. Evangelist, Henry M. Field, Editor. 

He has Succeeded in producing what must remain the definite narrative (even 
though cast in the form of fiction) of that vitally interesting episode—the Whiskey 
Riot of Western Pennsylvania. He presents some remarkably life-like and impressive 
types, and blunt backwoodsman Andy Burbeck would not have shamed the creative 
genius of James Fenimore Cooper.—Piila, Record. 

This is one of the great books of the year, and is full of interest to all patriots. 
The labor expended in gathering the materials of the work has been prodigious, and 
genius displayed in setting it forth in so interesting a form and so captivating a 
style, wins at every step the admiration of the reader.— 7he San Francisco Occident. 

The whole “ tale ”’ throbs with life and realism.—Living Church, Chicago. 

The result is what will be, at least to the people of this section, one of the most 
interesting books of the year, and one that can be read with pleasure and instruction 
in all sections of the country, since it is not only an exciting romance, but opens a 
pleasant and inviting door to a chapter of our national history which is little under- 


stood.—Pittsburg Times. 
THE PRINCE OF GRAVAS. A Story of the Past. By ALFRED C. FLECKENSTEIN, 

A.B., B.S. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated, with appropriate cover design. Price, $1.25. 

For a strange mixture of war, revenge, hate and love, “‘ The Prince of Gravas”’ has no equal. 
It is peculiarly weird and spectral in effect, yet withal most vivid and realistic. The story is 
intensely interesting, one which holds the reader’s attention as if by enchantment, and urges him 
on to discover what unexpected thing will happen. 

JOSCELYN VERNON. By ArcuIsALD CAMPBELL KNowLEs, author of ‘ Turning 

Points,’ etc. r2mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

A fascinating story, transporting the reader to the days of King Charles I, with their accom- 
paniment of romance and adventure. The scene is mostly laid amid the hills and vales of Mon- 
mouthshire. The characters are full of life; King Charles and Cromwell are truthfully repre- 
sented ; and Joscelyn is a stanch royalist, brave and gallant. The book is altogether well worth 
readin 
BECKONINGS FROM LITTLE HANDS. Eight Studies in Child-Life. With 

designs and drawings by the author and with process-work copies from photo- 

graphs. By Patrerson Du Bots. The ‘‘ Beckonings’’ are a subtle revelation, 
not only of child-nature, but of the significance of many a commonplace incident 
in the life of the child. 16mo, 182 pages. Price, $1.25. 

To me it is one of the most touching and helpful volumes in my bookcase. I do not tire of 


the lovely faces in it, and the consecrated vision of parenthood it unveils to me isever fresh and 
inspiring.—KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


ss AD AAA ARAMA AAAAMAAMM AMA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/ 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A SOUL’S PILGRIMAGE. An Autobiography. By Rev. C. F. B. MiL1, D.D. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., PUBLISHERS 
103-105 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends 


By Epwarp Everett HAtgE, D.D. Withmany 
portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 
Dr. Hale describes Lowell as an uncommonly noble and de- 

lightful man, and brings before us a wonderfully attractive 

group of Lowell's friends. ‘She book is charmingly uncon- 
ventional and cannot fail to be read with eagerness. 


Thaddeus Stevens 


By SAMUEL W. McCALL. In American States- 
men Series. 16mo, $1.25. 

A biography of ** The Great Commoner” who was so con- 
spicuous a figure in Congress during the war for the Union. 
Mr. McCall, the able Representative from Massachusetts, has 
told the story exceedingly well. 


Throne Makers 


By WILLIAM R. THAYER, author of 
Dawn of Italian Independence,”’ etc. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The ‘throne makers” are Bismarck, Napoleon III., Kos- 
suth, and Garibaldi. Papers are also devoted to Carly le, Tin- 
toret, Giordano Bruno, and Byrant. Allof these eight papers 
are marked by a fine historic and critical sense, which lifts 
them quite above the average of their class. 


‘¢ The 
Crown 


| Through Nature To God 
By JoHN FIskE. 16mo, $1.00. 
A companion volume to Mr. Fiske’s “Idea of God as Affected 
by Modern Knowledge ”’ ($1.00) and * ‘The Destiny of Man, 
viewed in the Light of his Origin ” ($1.00). These three little 


books treat some of the profoundest questions with wonderful 
skill and candor. 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
John Milton 


Cambridge Edition, Edited by WILLIAM 
VAUGHN Moopy. With Introductions to the 
longer poems, and Notes, Translations of 
Milton’s Latin poems, indexes to titles and 
first lines, and a biographical sketch. With a 
fine portrait and an engraved title containing 
a vignette of Milton’s home. Large crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

This is one of the best volumes in the C ambridge Edition, 


and beyond comparison the best single-volume edition ever 
published of Milton's Poetical Works. 


The Ladder of Fortune 
By FRANCES CourTENAY BAyLor, author of 
‘*Claudia Hyde.’? Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A story of wealth which the possessor does not know how to 
use ; of struggle to gain a footing in good society ; of Western 
America and Paris,—told with the skill of a practiced novelist. 





SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


11 East 17th St., New York 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, [lass. 


Twenty-fourth Session. July voth to August 18th. 

There will be each day eig pat hours of French ; six of Ger- 
man; three of /ta/ian ; two of Spanish ; three of Latin; 
three of Greek; two of p setaci A course in English Liter- 
ature, by W. J. Rolfe ; also courses on Library Economy, 
Chemistry and Economics. Yor Programme, address the 
Rev. Davip Spracue, Amherst, Mass. For particulars and 
circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address Dr. L. Sauveur, 263 
Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





District or Co_umsia, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of 
the house. Principal, Mlle. L. M. Boutricny. Assistant 
Principal, Miss C. Perricrew. City Post Office,Washington, 
D.C 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RiversipF Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART. 
Season 1898-99. 
ERIC PAPE, 


Head Instructor and Director, Painter and Il- 
lustrator, 
Assistant Instructor, Mrs. Eric Pape (née Alice Monroe). 
Drawing and Painting, four nude and costume models daily, 


Portraiture, Water-color real Illustration. Evening Classes for Men, 


Summer Schoo 


address Secretary, 


will sketch along the coast of 
Massachusetts. For circulars 
Farragut Building, Boston, Mass. 





Connecticut, Greenwich, 


Greenwich Academy. 
school and home life for ten pupils. 
City. Unsurpassed healthfulness. 
and physical training. 


Home for 10 Boys. 
Ideal combination 
28 miles from New Y« 
Thorough mental, 
73d year of Ac: - my. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


rk 


moral 








SCHOOL ADVERTISING 
Pays, when in 
“THE BOOKMAN” 


The special school rate is moderate, 
when the results are considered. 


There is a magazine to-day where it 
might be said that, for school advertisers, 
THERE IS NO WASTE. It is ovt of the 
bounds of probability that any one should 
buy THE BOOKMAN who is not a book 
reader, a person of taste, and directly inter- 
ested in educational matters and methods, 
so that there is, in THE BOOKMAN, abso- 
lutely no waste. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.'s 
Spring Publications « 1899 


(NOW READY) 














BELLES-LETTRES AND POETRY 


RUSKIN, ROSSETTI, AND PRE-RAPHAELITISM 


Arranged and edited by W. M. Rossetti. Containing sixty letters and other papers by 
Mr. Ruskin dating from 1854 to 1862. Illustrated with twelve plates in photogravure 
from pictures by a ROSSETTI, etc., referred to in the text. 368 pages, crown 8vo, 
cloth, . : ; t ‘ $3.50 


A few large aper copies, with India proofs of ‘the Tor and containing 
three additional il sammie — in a larger size, for this edition only. 
Crown 4to, . : : ; ; : net, $10.00 


This volume contains some of the more int aetieg Rossetti far nily papers for the period from April, 
1854, to February, 1362—/. ¢., from the date when Dante Rossetti first became personally acquainted with 
Mr. Ruskin, up to the date when Mrs. Dante Rossetti died. The papers selected are presented in chrono- 
logics al order, with elucidatory notes. 

The book throws various side-lights upon the Pre-Raphaelite movement in an early, though not the 


initial, stage. 
JOUBERT 


A Selection from His Thoughts. Translated by KATHARINE LYTTELTON, with an intro- 
duction by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 16mo,cloth, . : ; $1.25 
This selection from the “‘ Thoughts” of Joubert, admirably rendered by Mrs L y ttelton, will serve . 


give the English reader a true appreciation of the literary quality of his work. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
gives us a charming sketch of the man. 


THE GAMBLING WORLD 


Anecdotic Memories and Stories of Personal Experience in the Temples of Hazard and 
Speculation. With some Mysteries and Iniquities of Stock Exchange Affairs. By 
“ ROUGE ET Norr.” With an Appendix by “BLUE Gown” on Turf Gambling and 
Bookmakers’s Practice. Also Portrait of the author and Sketches at Monte Carlo 
drawn by PAUL RENOUARD. 8vo,cloth, . ; , é ; $3.50 


THE EUROPEAN TOUR 


By GRANT ALLEN. 12m, cloth, : : ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ . ‘ $1.25 


“Young man, go to Europe/”’ 

It is not a guide-book of a stereotyped order. It is rather an attempt to sift out from the mass the 
things most worthy to be seen, and to give — direction and guidance to the traveller as will enable 
him most intelligently to appreciate them. Not the least recommendation of the book is its incisive and 
forc.ble style, which removes it very far from the ordinary guide-book, and makes it worth reading for 


its own sake. 
BOOKS I HAVE READ 


12mo, printed on writing paper, bound in cloth, : ‘ ji , ; $1.00 


This is a blank book, provided with an index, and with space in which to set down in an orderly way 
under printed headings a record and impressions of books which have been read. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 


A History of its Origin and Development, with a Reprint of the Unique Copy of the 
Earliest Known Edition and Many Fac-simile Illustrations and Reproductions. Edited 
by Paut LEICESTER ForD. Square 16mo, cloth (ready shortly), . ‘ $1.50 

Two years ago there was published in an expensive illustrated edition, all of which was quickly sold, 


an elaborate work on the New England Primer by Mr. Ford. This volume contains in condensed form 
the essential features of that book. It is the best and indeed the only description of it. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Spring Books 


LYRICS OF THE HEARTH-SIDE 


By PauLt LAURENCE DUNBAR, uniform with “Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 16mo, cloth, $1.2 

The popularity of Mr. Dunbar's first volume of poetry, “Lyrics of Lowly Life,’’ is best attested by 
the fact that it has passed into its eighth thousand, and is néw selling better than most new books. It 
established his name as a writer, not only of folk-songs, but of songs and lyrics which have been perhaps 
more widely quoted than those of any recent writer. The new volume is similar in its contents to the 
first, and in it he certainly fully maintains the reputation which he has won. 


MY LADY’S SLIPPER AND OTHER POEMS 


By Dora SIGERSON (MRS. LEMENT SHORTER). 16mo, with Illuminated Title 
cloth, . : é ‘ ; 4 4 : $1.25 


The fine quality of Dora Sigerson’s poetical work has been recognized by English and American 
critics, and her name is well known to readers of THE BOOKMAN and other literary journals. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


THE FOWLER 
A new novel by BEATRICE HARRADEN. 12mo,cloth, . . , . ; ° $1.50 


This is the longest novel which Miss Harraden has yet written. It was begun soon after “ a 

That Pass in the Night, ’ and she has been engaged upon it ever since. It was sup d that it would be 

published two years ago, but on account of ill-health and other interruptions she has been unable until 

now to complete it to her satisfaction. The work which she has done in the meantime has been incidental 

and altogether subordinate to this, which she regards as by far her most important effort. The scene is 

laid in England, and like Tt That Pass in the Night,” it is largely a study of character. It is to be 
P’ 





published in the beginning of ril by Messrs. Blackwood. Translations into German, French, Danish, 
and Dutch are already in negotiation. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE 


By AmELt< E. Barr, author of the “Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, with 16 
illustrations, ‘ ‘ . ; : ‘ 5 ; ‘ ; , : : $1.25 

In “I, Thou, and The Other One,” Mrs. Barr has given us a strong story with a vivid historical back- 
ground. It thus ranks with her most important books, such as “The Bow of Orange Ribbon” and 
**Friend Olivia.” The scene is laid mainly in London in the time of the passage of the Reform Bill, 
about seventy yearsago. The great historical figures of the time are brought vividly into the picture, 
and the local color is distinct and vivid. This is a love-story from first to last, as the title well indicates. 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS 


By MAx PEMBERTON, author of “ Kronstadt,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, . $1.50 

This story is filled with dramatic and exciting scenes and incidents, and is thought to represent the 
strongest work that Mr. Pemberton has yet done. The heroine is a young English girl who marries 
a French officer, and the time is in the seventies during the Franco-Prussian War. The story is a 
record of life under tragic and historic circumstances, and the sound and fury of battles form its 


accompaniment. THE SILVER CROSS 


By S. R. KEIGHTLEY, author of “ The Crimson Sign” and other historical novels. 12mo, 
cloth, decorated, . . : : , ; P ‘ ' ' ; $1.25 


From the first page to the last the atmosphere is that of pure romance, in which every touch is 
convincing. The historical personages, while sketched in firmly, receive their just values. The main 
characters are treated with a breadth that recalls Dumas. All live, unaffectedly human. 


THE SONG OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK 
And Other Sketches of the Civil War 


By IRA SEYMOUR Dopp. 16mo, handsomely printed and bound. Cloth, . ‘ $1.00 


CONTENTS: The Song of the Rappahannock—The Making of a Regiment—The Household of the 
Hundred Thousand—A Little Battle—One Young Soldier. 

While wholly different from “The Red Badge of Courage,” these sketches are in their own way quite 
asremarkable. ‘‘The Song of the Rappahannock” is sung by bullets and shot and shell, and the writer 
discloses his emotions as he found himself for the first time under fire. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE 


A Romance. By LEwis HIND. 12mo, cloth, decorated, ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ $1.25 


Mr. Hind's story is a romance, but not a novel in the generally accepted sense of the word. Itistold 
in the first person by a newspaper reporter, who states in the beginning that he is ‘‘ conscientious,” 
and when a representative of the press makes such an assertion one may confidently expect a remark- 
able narrative to follow. 
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FAR ABOVE RUBIES 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 16mo, cloth (in the Phenix Series), P ; , ; .40 


In this story Mr. Macdonald here traces the career ofa young writer who cherished the purest and 
loftiest ideals, and who constantly strove to‘realize them in his work. He Oy eg the struggles of his 
hero against poverty and, what was harder for his sensitive nature to endure, lack of sympathy and 
appreciation. Itis the love- story of the book, however, which claims the reader’s esvecial interest. 


RABBI SAUNDERSON 


From “Kate Carnegie,” by IAN MACLAREN, author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” “A 
Doctor of the Old School,” etc. With twelve illustrations by A. S. BoypD. 16mo, in 
decorated cloth (in Phenix Series), . : ‘ ; : 40 

Readers of ‘‘Kate Carnegie”’ will remember that some - the best chapters were es oted to Rabbi 

Saunderson, the Free Church Minister of Kilbogie. Many of Ian Maclaren's admirers are divided in 

opinion as to whether Dr. Maclure or Dr. Saunderson is the finest character he has drawn. In that 


splendid portrait gallery which is lan Maclaren’s imperishable gift to his readers, Dr. Maclure and Rabbi 
Saunderson deserve a room to themselves. 


RELIGION AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS 


By RosBertT F. Horton, D.D., author of “ The Teaching of Jesus,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“In making the study of the ‘ Teaching ’ the writer became aware that the Commandments of Jesus, 
asa rule of life, andas the principle of Ethics, required a separate and more careful treatment. Thus the 
— book grew out of the other. And yet this book stands upon jts own footing. It is its complement, 

ut not a necessary complement.”—/ rom the Preface. 





THE RESTORED INNOCENCE 


By R. J. CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, . . , , . ; . . . net, .50 


A new issue in the Series ‘‘ Little Books on Religion,” edited by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. The whole 
book is founded upon the text, ‘‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” It is a plea for simplicity and 
sincerity of character; in short, for childlikeness, 


MARYSIENKA 


Marie de la Grange D’Arquien, Queen of Poland and Wife of Sobieski. 1641-1716. By K. 
WALISZEWSKI, author of “ Peter the Great,” “The Romance of an Empress (Catherine 

II. of Russia), ” «The Story of a Throne,” etc. Translated from the French by LApy 
Mary Loyp. 8vo,cloth. With portraits, ; : $2.00 

He traces the career of Marysienka from the time she left a (asa child >" four! ) in the train of 
the Princess Marie of Gonzaga (who was married by proxy to Ladislas IV. of Poland in 1645) until the day 
of her death. Hers was a peculiarly troubled life. She was married as a girl to the Prince of Zamose, and 
then to John Sobieski, the intrepid fighter of Poland’s hopeless battles. The Sobieskis form an extremely 


interesting study of a family in decay in view of the marriage of her granddaughter (lementine to the 
Pretender, James Stuart. 


THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, D.D., OF BIRMINGHAM 
By his son, A.W. W. DALE. 8vo,cloth, . . , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ net, $4.00 


The dominant impression conveyed is of “‘ Dale of Senteahen: ” theologian, preacher, politician, 
municipal and educational reformer, who from his vantage ground in the very heart of the Midlands 
was a guiding and propelling force in so many movements of vital importance to the thought and life of 
England and of the world. 








FOR SALE BY ALUL BOOKSELLERS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers, Fifth Ave., Cor. of 21st St., New York 
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WILLIAM 
BLAKE 


XVII DESIGNS TO 
THORNTON'S VIRGIL 
REPRODUCED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL WOOD 
CUTS, MDCCCXX!I@@: 








HESE Woodcuts have been known 
and admired for years by collectors 
of Blake, but this is the first at- 
tempt to reproduce them entire in a style 
befitting their simple dignity. Artists like 
Samuel Palmer, critics like A. C. Swinburne 
and Alexander Gilchrist have not hesitated 
to record their opinion of such unique speci- 
mens of Blake’s genius; and in our Intro- 
duction the history of the XYJJ DESIGNS 
is given at length. 

A recent London critic (see Saturday 
Review, December 10, 1898) has remarked 
that they are ‘astonishing even in Blake’s 
work—little landscape cuts that convey the 
essence of a scene and its awe upon the 
spirit by an inspiration of rendering.”’ 


READY MARCH TENTH 


450 COPIES, ROYAL OCTAVO, 
PRINTED ON VAN GELDER HAND- 
MADE PAPER. EACH COPY DONE 
UP IN OLD STYLE BOARDS, WHITE 
LABELS, UNCUT EDGES AND IN 
SLIDE CASE 2 ee €8 


Price, $2.00 net, postpaid 








THOMAS B. MOSHER 


At XLV EXCHANGE STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Now 


Spring Books ‘R..4, 


TALES OF THE lMALAYAN COAST. 

By RouNsEVELLE WILpMAN, Consul- 

General of the United States at Hong 

Kong. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 

Stories of the land nearest the Philippines, 
delightfully told. 

‘* They have that fascination which attaches 
to real experience. The ring and thrill of 
every one is a very line quality.’’—Boston 
Herald. 

THE STORY OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 

By Evsrince S. Brooks. 

fusely illustrated, $1.50. 





Svo, pro- 


Authentic, complete, up-to-date. From the 
destruction of the Ma/ne to the signing of the 
treaty. 

THE DESPATCH BOAT OF THE WHISTLE. 
A Story of Santiago. By Wi Liiam 
O. STODDARD. 12mo, illustrated by 
F. T. Merrill, $1.25. 

A bright, breezy land and sea story of the 
war with Spain. 

GERIIANY. 

Her people and their story. By 

AvucustA HALE Girrorp. $vo, 593 

pp-, cloth, emblematic cover, fully il- 

lustrated, $1.75. 

A new, up-to-date, popular history of Ger- 
many from Arminius to William II. 

‘* Fascinating to the general reader, while to 
the student it is invaluable.”’—Princrpail, 
Springfield Grammar School. 

THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY, author of 
the famous ‘‘ Pepper Books.’’ 12mo, 
illustrated by Jessie McDermott and 
Etheldred B. Barry, $1.50. 

A charming ‘*‘ Addenda’”’ to the famous 
‘* Five Little Pepper’’ stories. A unique plan 
of introducing old friends anew. 

‘*One of the best series of books ever issued 
for young people.’’—S. S. Bulletin. 
YESTERDAY FRAMED IN TO-DAY 

A story of the Christ and How To- 

Day Received Him. By ‘ Pansy’”’ 

(Mrs. G. R. Alden). One vol., 8vo, 

illustrated, $1.50. 

A remarkable story by one of the most pro- 
lific of religious story-tellers. The sub-title 
gives the motive. 

At all bookstores or sent postpaid on receipt 

of price. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








TAHE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





A LITERARY 


DIRECTORY 





9 Eicutu Year. Criticism, Ad- 
vice, Revision, Copying, Dis- 
posal. Expert attention to MSS. 
ofallkinds. Writers’ Supplies. 

References : Noah Brooks, Mrs. 


Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. 

WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 
75 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Howells, Mrs. Moulton, ¢ harles 
Mention The Bookman. (Opp. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


and others. Forrates, references, 
notices, send stamp to 
Reprints of important historical documents, 


Public Library.) 





with bibliographical notes. Ninety-eight num- 
bers now ready, among them the Magna Charta, 


Address, 


Five cents a copy; 


Washington’s Farewell and Monroe 


Doctrine. $4 a hundred. 
Se nd for complete lists. 
Directors of OLD SOUTH WORK, 


Old South Meeting House, Boston. 





SESESELELEELELESELEL ELSES ESOSS 


Tf You Want French Books, °°." 


any descrip- 
tion—School Books, Standard Books, ‘Novels, etc. 
Publisher 
and 
Importer, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFFFSSFSFFFFSSSSSFFSFFFSSSS 


“<0 WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


MEMORY 


ART 
The Crowning System ! 


=e st endorsements! 
WRITE US. 


National Pub, Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


OLD BOOKS RARE BOOKS 
CHOICE BOOKS QUAINT BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY TOPOGRAPHY 

Books on All Subjects First Editions 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; pronounced to be the 
MOST ORIGINAL and INTERESTING LIST ISSUED. 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 reproductions of Plates, Portraits and 
Title Pages. Post free. 6s. (which sum is deducted from the 
first purchase of 30s.) 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66 Haymarket, St. James’, LONDON, S. W. 








UT-OF-PRINT MAGAZINES. 
ALSO AUTOGRAPHS. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East 


Send for my Bulletins. 
IOTH St., NEw York. 





° ° 
Editorial Bureau 
AUTHORS ! Have you MSS. of Stories, 
Novels, or other Literary work? Why not in- 
crease your chances of success by letting us 
examine them and give you expert and honest 
advice? Send for circular (B) giving full 

information. 
EDITORIAL Ave., 


Fifth N. Y 


CATALOGUE No, 3 
OF OLD BOOKS 


Now ready. Send yor 
postal and a copy will 


F. W. BIRD, 58 and 60 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BUREAU, 76 City. 





ir address ona 
be mailed you. 





New York, 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency 


Colleges, schools, and families supplied. 
Schools conscientiously recommended t 
Department. 


Autograph Letters 


OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
3ought and Sold by 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


1125 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for Price List. 


Teachers placed. 
parents. Musical 
School property rented and sold. 








THE BOOKMAN 


Bound volumes of THE BooKMAN, containing 
6 numbers, neatly bound in green cloth, stamped 
on side and back, can be had of the publishers 
as follows: 
VOL. | includes February—July, 1895—$5.00 (out of 
print and very scarce) 
VOL. Il includes August—February, 1895-96—$1.50 
VOL. Il includes March—August, 1896-—$1.50 
VOL. IV includes September—February, 1896-97 - 


$1.50 
VOL. V includes March—August, 1897—$1.50 
VOL. Vie September—February, 1897-98 
50 


VOL. Vil satedue March— August, 1898— $1.50 
VOL. Villincludes September—February, 1898-99 


The above prices do not inc lude ¢ xpres Saxe. 





BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL 
VARIETIES OF LEATHER s * .* 


OLD BOOKS CLEANED AND MENDED, PLATES INLAID. 
ART BOOKS AND PERIODICALS BOUND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


JAMES MACDONALD, 


32 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Refreshing Siecep Comes 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
from impurities. Prickly heat, burns, 
cuts, dandruff, submit quickly to its 
healing effects. 


CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 
“ original”) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedia) effects. Take no other, Of druggists, 














Tue Best Portraits 


OF 








Authors Artists 
Lawyers Statesmen 
Kings and Queens 
Musicians 
Actors and Actresses 
Historical Personages 











CATALOGUE (Secoud Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged) TEN CENTS 


Frederick Keppel & Co. 


20 East 16th St., New York 
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4OUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB &TS 


THE BURR PRINTING 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs—Blue and 
White, and Green and White. 
Japanese Jute Rugs—Oriental color- 
ings and designs. 

East India Moodj Mats and Dhurries. 
American Fiber Mats and Rugs. 
Axminster, Wilton and Smyrna Rugs. 
China and Japanese Mattings. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
At Moderate Prices. 


‘Carabaghs, Daghestans and Kazaks, 
In small and medium sizes. 


Book of Suggestions for Summer Home 
Furnishings sent on application. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 





Trelawny of the Wells 


By ArtHur W. Pivero. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
Etaphs from the play, and frontispiece in color by Ernest Has- 
5% x8% inches, 216 pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 


Edition-de-Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, limited to 250 
copies, numbered and signed. rice $2.50. 


STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES 
URSINS IN SPAIN 


By Constance Hirt Illustrated with 12 portraits, and 
frontispiece in photogravure. Size 5} x8% sacha. 256 PP., 
cloth: Price $1.75. 


OLGA NETHERSOLE 


A pictorial scuvenir of photographs, and drawings by C. 
ALLAN GILBERT, of Miss Nethersole in some of the plays 
of her repertoire. Printed on heavy paper. Size 10x12% 
inches. Price 25 cents. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON’'S WAR 
PICTURES 


**The Charge of the Rough Riders’’ 
“The Scream of the Shrapnel’’ 
“*A Questiozable Companionship "* 
** Missing ’’ 
Platinum prints, mounted, 24 x 36 inches. Price $10.00 each, 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


R. H. RUSSELL 


3 WEST zgrn STREET. NEW YORK 
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oA CE MEREDITH” PAUL LEICESTER FOR 


IT COOKS IN A SINGLE MINUTE 


Wheatena 


The Best 
Breakfast Food 


DELICIOUS 
NOURISHING 
DIGESTIBLE 


Samples of ENTONA, the great remedy for 
all intestinal inactivity in baby or adult, 
mailed free on application. 


Of Entona, Dr. WM. Top HELMUTH, the eminent 
Surgeon, says: ‘Jt is the best remedy for Consti- 
pationthat I have ever prescribed.’’ Dr. J. MONTFORT Sold upon merit. 
SCHLEY, Professor Physical Diagnosis Women’s 
Medical College, writes: “‘ / prescribe Emtona for 
Constipatior almost daily in my practice and am 
astonished at the permanent results obtained.”’ h > ¥ 


Health Food Co. L. E. Waterman Co. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 





Honors 


for Graduates are fully 
expressed by presenting a 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 


Fountain Pen 


Solid gold and sterling silver 
in latest designs. 


ee et ss" 


a ee 


Nid. NIViNNO4 IWAO1SN 


Fully guaranteed. 


61 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 1 
1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia 157 Broadway, New York 

199 Tremont Street, Boston (5'99 Bookman) 

1601 Wabash F venom Chicage - é 

















NEW YORK ENGRAVING & 
PRINTING CO. 0-3 

















lffustrations — 
lor all K any experienced user of writing 
Purposes machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the oldest, 
most durable, easiest to run and to get 
tors for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 
“in WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 












































327 Broadway, New York. 
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PAGE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





(Out this month.) 





YALE 


Her Campus, Classrooms, and Athletics. 
By WALTER CAMP and LEWIS S. WELCH. 


With Special Chapters by Prof. Joun C. Scuwas, Prof. Ropert N. Corwin, 
Prof. Joun F. Werr, Mr. Joun F. BurNuHAM, and others. With nearly 100 
Full-page Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 628 pages, $2.50. 

Half levant morocco ; ; ‘ ‘ $5.00 





A Gentleman Player. 


His Adventures on a Secret Mission for Queen Elizabeth. By RoperT NEILSON STEPHENS, 
author of ‘‘ An Enemy to the King,’”’ ‘*‘ The Continental Dragoon,” etc. Illustrated by FRANK 
T. MERRILL. 1 vol., lib. r2m0, goo pages. Price ‘ - : , : ; . $1.50 





The Paths of the Prudent. | The Queen’s Service; ox, rc 


By J. S. FLETCHER, author of ‘* When REAL ‘*‘ Tommy ATKINS.’’ 
Charles I. Was King,” ‘“‘ Mistres. Spitfire,” Being the experiences of a private in the 
etc. British regulars at home and abroad. By 
1 vol., lib. 12mo. Illustrated. 300 HoRACE WyYNDHAN. IIlustrated. : 
pages. Price . 2 , : : $1.50 1vol., lib. r2me : : . $1.50 





(The following new romances and novels will be issued during the Summer.) 





My Lady’s Honour. a romance. Deficient Saints. 4 race or maine. 


By WILSON BARRETT, author of “Sign of the By MARSHAL SAUNDERS, author of “ Rosea Char- 
Cross,” etc., and ELWYN BARRON, author of litte,” ‘* Beautiful Joe,” etc. Illustrated by Frank 
**Manders.”’ Illustrated. T. Merrill. 


1 vol., lib. r2mo0, 350 pages. , , ‘ $1.50 1 Vol., lib. r2mo, cloth, 400 pages ‘ , $1.50 








Manders. a rate or Panis. The Knight of King’s Guard. 


By ELWYN BARRON, Illustrated. ‘A romance A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF THE BLACK PRINCE, 
sweet as violets.” By EWAN MARTIN. Illustrated by Gilbert James. 


1 vol., lib. r2mo, cloth, decorative cover, 350 1 vol., lib. r2mo, cloth, decorative cover, 300 


pages . > . : : ‘ : ‘ ° $1.50 pages. . ; , ‘ ' : . : $1.50 





Pretty Michal. A ROMANCE OF HUNGARY. The River of Pearls ; OR, THE RED 


By MAURUS JOKAI, author of “ Black Diamonds,” SPIDER. A CHINESE ROMANCE. 
“The Green Book,” ** Midst the Wild Carpathians,”’ 
etc. Illustrated with a photogravure frontispiece 
of the great Magyar writer. 


By RENE DE PONT-JEST, with sixty illustrations 
from original drawings by Felix Régamey. 


1 vol., lib. r2mo, cloth, decorative cover, 300 
7 


1 vol., lib., r2mo, cloth decorative, 325 pages, $1.50 pages 


$1.50 





Lally of the Brigade. a romaxce or | The Archbishop’s Unguarded 


THE IRISH BRIGADE IN FRANCE DURING THE 
TIME OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. Moment. 
By L. MCMANUS, author of the ** Silk of the Kine,” 
‘ The Red Star,” etc. Illustrated. By OSCAR Fay ADAMS. Illustrated. 


t vol., lib. r2mo, cloth, decorative cover, 250 1 vol., lib. r2mo, cloth decorative ‘ ; $1.25 
pages ‘ P ‘ , ’ ° ‘ ‘ $1.25 








L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, 212 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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+The Macmillan Company’ S New Books 


NEW SUMMER NOVELS 


By RICHARD CARVEL 


Just ready. Cloth extra, crown 8vo, $1.50. By 
WINSTON A stofy of the gay cavalier colony of Maryland and of the Lon- the author of 
seicitiad don of that time. The strong, broad treatment of this plotisa ,, ‘ Sag 
CHURCHILL far cry from the skilful lightness of “The Celebrity,” butisno “The Celebrity 
less original or absorbing. 


Eighth edition THE CELEBRITY 


“A downright good story, entertaining from aoiatins to end.’ 
— the Ss ll lent. 


TRISTRAM LACY JESUS DELANEY 


Or, the Individualist. By W.H. MALLOCK, author By JOSEPH GORDON DONNELLY. Just ready. $1.50. 

of * Aristocracy and Evolution,” ** Labor and the Striking, clever characterizations of novel types 

Popular Welfare,” “Is Life Worth Living,” “The in Mexico; a study of mixed Spanish, Irish. and 

New Re ublic,” etc. Indian heredity after an evangelical training. 
Cloth extra, crown 8vo, $1.50. Nearly ready. The book is full of absorbing incident. 


THE SHORT LINE WAR THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT 
By MERWIN-WEBSTER. /ust ready. o. 
r¥ vivid story of a railroad war, p of the H WICKEN 
strategic defence of a short line by its keen, ener- By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. $1.50. 
getic and resourceful president. he first edition ‘It falls but little short of being a masterpiece. 
was exhausted in three days. It is a remarkable book.”"—R. H. Stoddard, in The Mail 
and Express. 


HUGH GWYETH MEN’S TRAGEDIES 
A Roundhead Cavalier. By BEULAH MARIE Dix. By R. V. RISLEY. $r.5 


Third edition. $1.50. Realistic stories of crless in men’s lives, but the 
* A capital historical romance.’’— Zhe Outlook, realisms of ae men of high ideals 











Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








IMPORTANT BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
LETTERS FROM JAPAN 


A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE. 
By By 
Pp myo cover design, two vols., 8vo, $7.50. : 
Mrs. HUGH Superbly illustrated from Japanese originals the author of 
FRASER “Really charming pen-pictures . . . diversified by delightful char- “ Palladia,” ete. 
acter sketches.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 








THE BEST BOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND 
THEIR PEOPLE ROUND ABOUT 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL OBSERVATION AND EXx- Meior © - a . 
PERIENCE, WITH SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF Quasa's on Conk Jo sienna 
THE ARCHIPELAGO. By DEAN C. WORCESTER, "Cloth, Se 50. 
member of the Philippine Commission at present An admirable complement to Prof. Worcester’s 
in the islands. Fifth edition. _ Cloth, $4.00 book, as it treats chiefly of events of the past year. 

Altogether it is a model book of its kind, “exactly ‘*Of striking and timely interest."—7he New York 
adapted for the every-day reader.”—Chicago Tribune. Herald. 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLD SEEKERS THE MAKING OF HAWAII 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of * Main Travelled By Prof. WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN, Yale 
Roads,” etc. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. University. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 

The literary result of the author’s experiences A comprehensive discussion of the forces de- 
going overland through British Columbia. veloping these islands. 














REFLECTIONS AND REMIN ISCENCES, : S, LITERARY AND OTHERWISE 
A SOLITARY SUMMER ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
By the author a ‘Elizabeth and Her German GARDEN 


den.” Cloth, 12m , a an 
Gar oth, samo, $r.90. ‘A charming book.’’— 7he Academy, London. 

Another volume "’ delicate and sympathetic Cloth, ramo, $r.75 

observations of the life of an English woman in , — 


Germany. OLD CAMBRIDGE WORDSWORTH AND THE COLERIDGES 


And Other Memories Literary and Political. By 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. ELLIS YARNALL. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. | Mr. Yarnall’s memory carries him back to Lalay- - 
The first of a series of National Studiesin Ameri- | ette’s visit to Philadelphia in 1824 and covers 


can Letters, edited by George E. W oodberry. frie ndships with and visits to many ay public men. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers NEW YORK 
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“AS A PART OF HISTORY, AS WELL AS A PIECE OF EXCELLENT 
WRITING, HIS STORY JS OF PERMANENT VALUVE.’’—Boston HERALD. 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 


By Governor THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Col. ist Volunteer Cavalry, U.S. A. 


With Forty Full-page Illustrations and Two Portraits 

(One in Photogravure) of Governor Roosevelt. 
Octavo, $2.00. 

ConTents—J/, Raising the Regiment. JI. To Cuba. 

ITT, General Young's Fight at Las Guasimas. IV. The Cav- 


alry at Santiago. V. Inthe Trenches. WI. The Return Home. 
Appendices. 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S account of the Rough Riders 
is naturally awaited with igtense eagerness from one end of 
the country to the other. His book has already claimed every- 
body’s attention as in all respects a national event. The dis- 
tinguished author was, with Colonel Wood, the organizer and 
commander of the Rough Riders, and he tells in his book the 
picturesque story from the inception of the original idea to the 
mustering out of the justly famous regiment. His book has the 
distinction of being an authoritative narrative, personal and in- 
tensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The illustrations, from 
photographs by experts, are especially noteworthy. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE NOVELS AND STORIES 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN STRONG HEARTS 
FRONTIER By Grorce W. Casie. ‘ Not even in 


By Wrii1aM H. Brown. “A narrative of ‘Old Creole Days’ is there found more 
‘stirring adventures.”” With maps and 32 delicate work.’’ 12mo, $1.25. 


maaan oss be ib THE GREATER INCLINATION 
A TEXAS RANGER Short Stories. By Epirn WHARTON. 


By N. A. JENNINGS. The story of sur- ** All well told, none commonplace, and 
prising adventures on the Rio Grande one or two really fine.”” 12mo, $1.50. 


frontier. 12mo, $1.25. 
THE STOLEN STORY 
IN THE KLONDYKE And Other Newspaper Stories. By JESSE 


a ~ > ma “Ee “ce y 
By FREperick PALMER. k The best Lyncw WiitraMs. ‘The best news- 
description of the Klondyke mines and paper stories ever written.” 12mo, $1.25. 


miners yet written.”’ Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50. ACROSS THE CAMPUS 
MUSIC By CAROLINE M. Futter. A story of life 


ata girls’ college. 12mo, $1.50. 
eae seeneaais THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 
By JAMES HUNEKER. ‘ Must be ranked 























By E. W. Hornune. ‘‘It is difficult to 
with the very few illuminating volumes imagine anything better in their way 
t than these eight stories.’’ 12mo, $1.25. 


THE CONFOUNDING OF 
CAMELIA 


written about music inanyland.’’ 12mo, 
$1.50. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


By W. J. HENDERSON. ‘ Readable as well 
as valuable.’? 12mo, $1.25 net. 





| By ANNE D. SEDGwWICK. 


‘‘ Full of sharp- 
ness and brightness, decidedly readable.”’ 
12mo, $1.25. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Paul Laurence Dunbar 














The J \ A 
Author | 4 < 3 ‘D New and 
of “Lyrics | < =m ANA Important 
of Lowly: i. AZ| Book of 


a y) ee e =a < 
Life.”’ Yr _g oy Poetry. 


“LYRICS OF THE HEARTHSIDE.” 


A New Work by PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, Author of “Folks from Dixie,” etc. 
Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


Cloth, durably bound, I2mo, $1.25. 


‘*The popularity of Mr. Dunbar’s first volume of poetry is best 
attested by the fact that it has passed into its ninth thousand, and is 
now selling better than most new books. It established his name as a 
writer, not only of negro folk songs, but of lyrics which have been 
perhaps more widely quoted than those of any recent writer. The new 
volume is similar in its contents to the first, and in it he certainly fully 
maintains the reputation which he has won. The wide recognition 
which Mr. Dunbar has obtained and the continued interest in his work 
prove conclusively that its success is not due to his personality, but to 


his quality as a writer,”’ . 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


Dodd, Mcad & Company, 


Publishers.—S5th Ave. and 2Ist St., New York. 
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‘‘The Best Literary Satire of Our Time.”’ 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
JAMES L. FORD’S FAMOUS BOOK 


“TheLiterary Shop” 


‘*THe LITERARY SHop”’ has been described by one of the best critics of the 
day as ‘‘a book of humor that reads well and wears well,’’ and this may account 
for the fact that this edition, with its sixty pages of new matter, is enjoying even 
greater popularity than it did in its original form. 

















It is a clever book forclever people. It lays bare the inner workings of the great 
magazines, shows why some stories are accepted and some declined, and satirises 
the literary conditions of the day with wit and truth, always tempered with good nature. 


CLOTH, 12mo, with all the New Matter, $1.25 


(No paper edition.) 


CHIEF CONTENTS: 


In an Old Garret.—The ‘‘ Ledger ’’ Period of Letters.—Something About ‘‘ Good 
Bad Stuff.’’—The Dawn of the Johnsonian Period.—Literature, Pawed and Unpawed; 
and the Crown Prince Thereof.—‘‘ He Trun Up Bote Hands.’’—The Conclusion of the 
Whole Matter.—The Poet’s Strike-—The Dying Gag.—Some Thoughts on the Con- 
struction and Preservation of Jokes.—The Canning of Perishable Literature.—Literary 


Leaves by Manacled Hands.—Literature by Prison Contract Labor.—Christmas Eve 
at the Syndicate Village. 
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Special Offer to Bookman Readers 


As the mission of the BookMAN is more or less to keep its readers in touch 
with the literary matters of the day, the publishers have arranged for a special supply 
of ** THe LITERARY Suop,”’ and are in a position to make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


(1) A copy of THE LITERARY SHOP (postpaid to any address in the United 
States) and 
(2) A year’s subscription to THE BOOKMAN, for $2.25. Regular price of THE 
BOOKMAN, $2.00. Regular price of THE LITERARY SHOP, $1.25. 
Saving by accepting this offer, $1.00. 
This offer is made for cash, and will terminate on the first of July, 1899. 








ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


151 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 








JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 





SOME MODERN CLASSICS. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait. $2.50. 

‘I prefer the poet who sings 0 f my immortal soul to the chap who sings of windlasses and steam-winches. And so I 
prefer William Watson to Kipling.’”-—Mr. Vance THompson in 7he Criterion 
— LAST BALLAD and Other Poems. By JOHN DavipsoNn. Fcap 8vo, $1.50. ; 

The London Times says: **Mr. John Davi ison, when the fine frenzy of inspiration is upon him, writes verse that 
must appeal to all who have any poetical instinct. His imagination glows and his hom ¢ strike home. He stands 
among the few writers of the ds ay who rez ally write poetry, and ‘ The Last Ballad and Other Poems’ is a volume in which 
his finer qualities are evident.’ 

THE SILENCE OF LOVE. Poems. By EDMOND HOLMES. Post 4to, $1.50. : 

** Those lovers of what is lovely, who have long treasured Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ and 
Rossetti’s ‘ House of Life,’ will rejoice to find in this new volume a legitimate successor.” —Boston Transcript. 
THE ALHAMBRA and Other Poems. By F. B. MONEY COUTTS. Crown 8vo, $1.25 : 

The London Daily Chronicle says: *“* He is a strong poetic craftsman, and his we ork is always careft illy and deli- 
cately finished. It is plain on every page Me at Mr. Coutts is a serious and strenuous craftsman, who places a fine and 
individual faculty at the service of a lofty id 

THE SEQUEL TO “AYLWIN.” 

THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story and Other Poems. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 

author of * Aylwin.’ * Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Literature says: ** In the ‘Coming of Love’ (which, though published earlier, is a sequel to ‘ Aylwin’) he has given 
us an unforgettable, we cannot but believe an enduring portrait—one of the few immortal women of the imagination. 


Rhona Boswell comes again into ‘ Aylwin.’ 
NEW BOOK BY “ MAX.” 
MORE. By MAX BEERROHM. A Volume of Essays. $1.25 
‘In his hands the ki ack of gr aceful impertinence is raised by dint of sheer mastery to the dignity of a serious art ; 

there are moments, indeed, when he brings it within measurable distance of the sublime.” —Literature. 
THE SPIRIT OF PLACE and Other Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap 8Vvo, $1.25. 

The London Pall Mall Gazette says: ** A rare book. One cannot believe that a writer Tn pe oe are so fine 
but so human, whose reflections are so fine but so just, can write anything one would not wish to read 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOREST LOVERS.’ 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
an more distinctively and richly imaginative than his ‘ Forest Lovers.’ It is a bit of bold fantasy, veined with 
passion, lightened by the humors of rusticity.”— 7ke Outlook. 
NEW POEMS BY W. B. YEATS. 
THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. By W. B. Y EATS. $1.25. 
The London Outlook says: ** In truth Mr. Yeats’ work, for which we have waited several years, is a beautiful gift. 
THE NEW “GOLDEN AGE.” 
DREAM DAYS: Being Eight ‘‘Golden-Age’’ Stories. By KENNETH GRAHAME. Fourth Edition. $1.25. 
Uniform with “ Golden Age’ and * Pagan Papers.” 
“In this province, the reconstruction of child life, Kenneth Grahame is masterly; in fact, we know of no one his 
equal.”’"—New York Times. 
COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By HENRY Bamoue. Second Edition. $1.50. 
‘A writer with a style and charm all his own. * The House of Eulate’ touched his hig gh- water mark, There is a 
terrible pathos in this little sketch of the old peasant fee. his dead child which is unique.”’-—Pad/ Madi Gazette. 


” 





NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATIENCE SPARHAWK,” “THE CALIFORNIANS.” 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Second Edition. $1.5 

* Touches and passages in ‘A Daughter of the Vine’ mig zht, turn by turn, entitle it to a place ide * Jane Eyre’ 
and ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ Yet, externally, if not essentially, it is as characteristically Californian as they are E nglish.’ 

The Criterion. 
The Boston Globe says: ‘It is so well told that it is sure to outlast a great deal of current fiction.” 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S NEW BOOK. 
— LIVES. A Romance. By R. LE GALLIENNE, author of ‘*The Quest of the Golden Girl.’ $1.50. 
. J. Kendrick Bangs in the New York ‘orld says : ‘** The old-time Le Gallienne is restored to us. His corner on 
the | lit ~~ ary shelf is once more made rez oe for him.’ 
The sweetest and most idealistic work he has yet produced."’—Boston Post. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DERELICTS.” 
IDOLS. By W. J. LOCKE, author of ‘‘ The Derelicts,” etc. $1.50. 
NEW ROMANCE BY JOHN BUCHAN. 
A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS. By the author of * John Burnet of Barrs.”” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY FRANK MATHEW 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By FRANK MATHEW, author of ‘**The Spanish Wine,” etc. With three 

Portraits after Holbein. $1.50. 
PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS. A Novel, translated from the Swedish of AMALIE SKRAM. By ALICE 

STRONACH and G. B. JACOBI. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 35 Cents a Month; $3.50a Year. Specimen copy, post free, 10 Cents. 


’ 


From the New York Tribune: ** The ‘Studio’ is to-day by all odds the best artistic periodical printed in English.” 








1440 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 





Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


“FROM SEA TO SEA” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


R. KIPLING has just finished revising his letters of travel in India, Burma, Japan 

\4 and the United States, written at various times during the last ten years. These 

two volumes contain new and unpublished matter as well as an accurate text (for 

N 3 the first time) of the ‘*‘ American Notes ”’ with ‘‘ Letters of Marque,’’ ‘‘ The City 





of Dreadful Night,’’ ‘*‘ The Smith Administration,” etc. 
—ze— Even Mr. Kipling never wrote anything more fascinating than are, for in- 
stance, the Japanese letters. Bewitching O-Toyo, the utterly ludicrous ‘ heavy 
cavalry ’’ of Japan, the cherry blossoms, and the wonderful art that pervades the whole national 
life—these delicate touches show a side of the author seldom exhibited in his other work. 


wo volumes, size 5 x 744; pages about 800; binding, cloth; price, boxed, $2.00. 


OTHER BOOKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
In Authorized and Copyright Editions. 


** The Day’s Work,”’ 82d thousand, illustrated ‘ 
= Departmental Ditties,’’ and ‘* Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads”? 
The first authorized American edition of ** Departmental Ditties,”’ just revised by the author, and making (w 
the “* Seven Seas’’) the definitive collection of Mr. Kipling’s poems thus far. 
Plain Tales from the Hills ; 
Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, and In "Black and Ww hite 
Under the Deodars, the Phantom Rickshaw, and Wee Willie Winkie 
The Light that Failed 
Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine ‘Own | People 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. ; 
Soldier Stories. (Illustrated by A. S. Hartric k) ; 
The Naulahka: A Tale of East and West. By Mr. KIPLING and Ww OLCOTT BA ALESTIER . 
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Other Interesting Spring Books— Also Sent on Approval 


FICTION. | | HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 
aa ‘Ace Basber Stephens, in color. Eighth thow TRAVEL, ETC. 


sand " ° - $1. : 
Tue Brack Dovotas. By S. R. Crockett. Illus Tue Rear Hawau. By Lucien om US.N. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth thousand . + 1.50 trated 
I 


At a Winter's Fire. By Bernard Capes : 4 : 2 MEMOIRS OF SERGE ANT Bo YURGOGNE, 1812-1813. _ Illus- 
A Huncarian Nasos. By Maurus Jokai. Second } trated 
edition . . . ° ° . 5 | THe Unitep STATES OF Evrore: On THE Eve oF THE 
TuroucH THE Turr Smoke. The Love, Lore and PARLIAMENT OF Pgace. By W. T. Stead.100 illus- 
Laughter of Old Ireland. By Seumas MacManus. trations and maps : 
Fourth edition, Boards ° , . Tue Ficut ror SANTIAGO. “By Stephen Bonsal. Il- 
Tue Eye or a Gop. By W. A. Fraser. Illustrated . 1. | lustrated ‘ ; . ‘ 
McTeacve: A Story or San Francisco. By Frank | With Sampson THRouGH THE WaRr. sy W. A. M. 
Norris. Second edition : ‘ p ‘ ‘ x Goode. Illustrated : : ‘ . 
Tue Proressor's DauGuTerR. By Anna Farquhar ._ 1.25 Lire Masks oF GREAT Ameri ans. By C. H. Hart. 
A VovaGe To THE Moon. By Cyrano de =-anee } 21 illustrations. (397 copies only.) 50 De Luxe 
Illustrated. Zhird edition. Net. 5 copies at $25 net ; 347 at net . 
Tue MinisTER OF a" AGE. B y Caroline A. Mason. 


Illustrated ° ‘50 | MISCELLANEO US. 
POE TR Y. | How To PLan tHe Home Grounps. By S. Parsons, Jr. 


Wiruin THE Hepce. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson . 1. Illustrated, net . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“THe MAN WITH THE Hog,” AND OTHER Poems. By THE ax RE OF War. Translated and abridged by 
Edwin Markham. Frontispiece photogravure of | W. T. Stead, from the Russian of Jean de Bloch 
Millet’s painting . ° ° ; . ‘ oe fausbabek (in Press) . ‘ 2 . 


DOUBLEDAY AND McCLURE COMPANY, 
141-155 East Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 





SOME MODERN CLASSICS. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait. $2.50 

‘I prefer the poet who sings o of my immortal soul to the chap who sings of windlasses and steam-winches. And so I 
prefer William Watson to Kipling.”-—Mr. Vance THomPSON in 7he Criterion 
THE LAST BALLAD and Other Poems. By JOHN DAVIDSON. Fcap 8vo, $1.50. 

The London Times says: ** Mr. John Davidson, when the fine frenzy of inspiration is upon him, writes verse that 
must appeal to all who have any poetical instinct. His imz aging ation glows and his phrases strike home. He stands 
among the few writers of the di ay who really write poetry, and ‘ The Last Ballad and Other Poems’ is a volume in which 
his finer qualities are evident 
THE SILENCE OF LOVE. Poems. By EDMOND HOLMES. Post 4to, $1.50. 

** Those lovers of what is lovely, who have long treasured Mrs. Browning's ‘Sonnets from the Portugue 3,” 
Rossetti’s ‘ House of Life,’ will rejoice to find in this new volume a legitimate successor.’’—Boston Transcript. 

THE ALHAMBRA and Other Poems. By F. B. MONEY CouTTS. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

The London Daily Chronicle says: *“* He is a strong poetic craftsman, and his work is always carefully and deli- 
cately finished. It is plain on every pz age chat Mr. Coutts is a serious and strenuous craftsman, who places a fine and 
individual faculty at the service of a lofty ideal.’ 

THE SEQUEL TO “AYLWIN.” 
THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story and Other Poems. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
author of ‘ Aylwin. * Crown 8v0, $2.00. 

Literature says: ** In the * Coming of 3 ove’ (which, though published earlier, is a sequ 1el to ‘ Aylwin’) he has given 
us an unforgettable, we cannot but believe an enduring portrait—one of the few immortal women of the imagination. 
Rhona Boswell comes again into ‘ Aylwin.’ 

NEW BOOK BY “ MAX.” 
MORE. By MAX BEERBOHM. A Volume of Essays. $1.25 
‘In his hands the knack of graceful impertinence is raised by dint of sheer mastery to the dignity of a serious art ; 
there are moments, indeed, when he brings it within measurable distance of the sublime.”’—Literature. 
THE SPIRIT OF PLACE and Other Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap 8vo, $1.25. 

The London Pall Mail Gazette says: ** A rare book. One cannot believe that a writer whose perc eptions are so fine 

but so human, whose reflections are so fine but so just, can write anything one would not wish to read 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOREST LOVERS.’ 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By MauRICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
‘Even more distinctively and richly imagina ative than his ‘ Forest Lovers.’ It is a bit of bold fantasy, veined with 
passion, lightened by the humors of rusticity.”"— 7e Outlook. 
NEW POEMS BY W. B. YEATS. 
THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. By W.B. YEATS. $1.25. 
The London Outlook says: ** In truth Mr. Yeats’ work, for which we have waited several years, is a beautiful gift.” 
THE NEW “GOLDEN AGE.” 
DREAM DAYS: Being Eight ‘‘Golden-Age’’ Stories. By KENNETH GRAHAME. Fourth Edition. $1.25. 
Uniform with “ Golden Age” and * Pagan Papers.” 
**In this province, the reconstruction of child life, Kenneth Grahame is masterly; in fact, we know of no one his 
equal.’""—New York Times. 
COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By HENRY HARLAND. Second Edition. $1.50. 
‘A writer with a style and charm all his own. ‘* The House of Eulate’ touched his high-w ater mé ark. There is a 
terrible pathos in this little sketch of the old peasant and his dead child which is unique.” —Pad/ Mad/ Gazette. 





NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATIENCE SPARHAWK, THE CALIFORNIANS.” 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Second Edition. $1.50. 
‘Touches and passages in ‘A Daughter of the Vine’ might, turn by turn, entitle it to a place beside * Jane Eyre’ 
and ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ Yet, externally, if not essentially, it is as characteristically Californian as they are English.” 
The Criterion. 
The Boston Globe says: ‘It is so well told that it is sure to outlast a great deal of current ficti 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S NEW BOOK. 
— LIVES. A Romance. By R. LE GALLIENNE, author of ‘*The Quest of the Golden Girl.’ $1.50. 
. J. Kendrick Bangs in the New York li ‘orld says : “* The old-time Le Gallienne is restored to us. His corner on 
the lit “t. shelf is once more m: ade rez wt for him.’ 
* The sweetest and most idealistic work he has yet produced."’—Bostonm Post 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DERELICTS.” 
IDOLS. By W. J. LOCKE, author of ‘‘ The Derelicts.” etc. $1.50 
NEW ROMANCE BY JOHN BUCHAN. 
A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS. By the author of * John Burnet of Barrs.”’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY FRANK MATHEW. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By FRANK MATHEW, author of **The Spanish Wine,” etc. With three 
Portraits after Holbein. $1.50. 
PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS. A Novel, translated from the Swedish of AMALIE SKRAM. By ALICE 
STRONACH and G. B. JACOBI. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 35 Cents a Month; $3.50a Year. Specimen copy, post free, 10 Cents. 
From the New York Tribune: ** The ‘Studio’ is to-day by all odds the best artistic periodical printed in English.” 
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“FROM SEA TO SEA” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


R. KIPLING has just finished revising his letters of travel in India, Burma, Japan 
x and the United States, written at various times during the last ten years. These 
two volumes contain new and unpublished matter as well as an accurate text (for 
the first time) of the ‘‘ American Notes ’’ with ‘ Letters of Marque,’’ ‘‘ The City 
N ‘s of Dreadful Night,’’ ‘‘ The Smith Administration,’’ etc. 
—xz— Even Mr. Kipling never wrote anything more fascinating than are, for in- 
stance, the Japanese letters. Bewitching O-Toyo, the utterly ludicrous ‘ heavy 
cavalry ’’ of Japan, the cherry blossoms, and the wonderful art that pervades the whole national 
life—these delicate touches show a side of the author seldom exhibited in his other work. 





” 


wo volumes, size 5 x 74%; pages about 800; binding, cloth; price, boxed, $2.00. 
2 £ ~ 


OTHER BOOKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
In Authorized and Copyright Editions. 


‘* The Day’s Work,” 82d thousand, illustrated ‘ 
‘‘ Departmental Ditties,’’ and ‘‘ Ballads and Barrack- Room Ballads” 
The first authorized American edition of **‘ Departmental Ditties,”’ just revised by the author, and making (w 
the ‘* Seven Seas’’) the definitive collection of Mr. Kipling’s poems thus far. 
Plain Tales from the Hills ‘ 
Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys, and In "Black and Ww hite 
Under the Deodars, the Phantom Rickshaw, and Wee Willie Winkie 
The Light that Failed ; ‘ é . 
Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine ‘Own | People 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. ‘ 
Soldier Stories. (Illustrated by A. S. Hartric k) § 
The Naulahka: A Tale of East and West. By Mr. KIPLING and Wotcorr BA ALESTIER . 
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At a Winter's Fire. By Bernard Capes . : ‘ 2 MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT B URGOK SNE, 1812-1813. Illus- 
A Huncarian Nasos. By Maurus Jokai. Second j trated : ; 
edition . , , ° , : Tue Unitep States or Evrore: On THE Eve or THE 
TuroucH THE Turr Smoke. The Love, Lore and PARLIAMENT OF PEACE. By W. T. Stead.100 illus- 
Laughter of Old Ireland. By Seumas MacManus. trations and maps . , , . : . 
Fourth edition, Boards ‘ . ey | Tue Ficut ror SanTiaGo. By ae Bonsal. I1- 
Tue Eye or a Gop. By W. A. Fraser. Illustrated . -25 lustrated : a ; 
McTeacve: A Story or San Francisco. By Frank | With Sampson TuroucH THE War. By W. A. M. 
Norris. Second edition i A 5 ; “50 Goode. Illustrated p A . 
Tue Proressor’s DavGuter. By Anna Farquhar. 1.25 Lire Masks oF GREAT AMERICANS. ‘By C. H. Hart. 
A VovaGe To tHE Moon. By Cyrano de eee } 21 illustrations. (397 copies ome: ) so De Luxe 
Illustrated. Zhird edition. Net. 5 copies at $25 net ; 347 at net . ° 
THE MINISTER OF a AGE. sa Caroline A. Mason. 


Illustrated. 50 | MISCELLANEOUS. 
POE TR r. How To Pian THe Home Grounps. By S. Parsons, Jr. 


Wituin THe Hence. By Martha Gilbert Dickinson . 1. Illustrated, net , ° a : . : ‘ 

“THe MAN WITH THE Hog,” AND OTHER Poems. By THE ‘tr RE OF War. Translated and abridged by 
Edwin Markham. Frontispiece photogravure of Ww. Stead, from the Russian of Jean de Bloch 
Millet’s painting . ° ; ° : : 3 @ faasialen (/n Press) . 
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A Timely Book 


Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan 


By Cuarvtes M. Taytor, Jr. With over 100 half-tone illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. About 350 pages. With unique cover design. Price, 





$2.00. 


‘* An entertaining book because of the inherent beauty and interest of the 
scenes described. It is lavishly illustrated with admirable photographs of 
those distant lands and strange people, now destined swiftly to become more 
familiar to Americans.’’— Boston Fournal. 


‘* The narrative is written in clear, easy style, with a persuasive sense of 
the picturesque and an aptitude for giving just that kind of information con 
cerning every-day life which people miss too often in books of travel.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 

‘* A delightful description of the people, of castles, palaces, temples and im 
ages, of habits, manners, temperaments and traditions.’’— The Commonwealth. 








Woods and Dales Wit and Humor 
of Derbyshire ENGLISH 


IRISH..... 
By Rev. James S. Strong, D.D., || S 
author of ‘‘ The Heart of Merrie SCOTCH 


England,” etc. Eighteen Illus- 


’ , F With handsom re 2S] i 
trations, including one of the e cover design in 


author. gto, Cloth. Price, $1.00. gold. 3 vols. Each, 50 cents. 
‘In this interesting book Dr. Stone ‘As aids to the manufacture of im- 
tells of his summer rambling in that promptu after-dinner speeches, these 
storied English country.”—TZke Dial. | pretty little volumes will find a hearty 
; < welcome.’”’— The American. 
‘“*The traveller into Derbyshire will a : . 
like this book to slip into his satchel, “Three clever little volumes.”’—L iter 
and stay-at-homes will have an excellent ary Review. 
idea of the features of this part of Eng- || ; 
land—its woods and dales, its fine old “It is hardly necessary to say that 
houses, its wealth of historical incident, || they are a fruitful fund of anecdote and 
and its peculiarities of anecdote, as well || repartee from which those who desire 
as trophies secured in a good hunting || to embellish argument ,OF essay may 
ground for epitaphs.”—Boston Home || draw without discretion.’’—Detroit Free 
Fournal, Press. 





For Sale by All Booksellers, or Sent prepaid on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


103-105 South Fifteenth Street Philadelphia 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 





PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 


By 


Author of “ With 






HENRY SETON 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


MERRIMAN, 
Edge Tools,” “The Sowers,” “Young Mistley.” 








Anglo-Saxon Superiority 
To What It Is Due. 


By Epmunp Demouins. One of the 
le ading lite rary men of the country 
said: *** Anglo-Saxon Superiority 
s the most important book I have 

read during the last five years. 

Every American should buy it.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Brown, Y¥.C. 
A new book by the author of * The 
Wooing O't.” 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. As the title 

implies, the principal char — is 

cast in heroic mould, and is all that 

is manly, generous, and chiv alrot us. 
he love-interest is particularly 

well sustained. 12mo, 400 pages, 

$1.25. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

This powerful story has success- 
fully withstood the severest test to 
which a book can be subjected. It 
has been inquired for daily in live 
bookstores, though out of print for 
five years. 

Is Life Worth Living ? 

Property and Progress. 

Social Equality. 

ramo, cloth, $1.00 each. 
Adventures of Cyrano de 

Bergerac. 

By Lovis GALLET. 

ramo, cloth, $1.25. 
Honor of Thieves. 

By C. J. Curcuirre Hyne. The 


first of the Captain Kettle stories. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Martyrs of Empire. 

By Herpert C. McIiwaine. 12mo, 

cloth, $:.25. 

As truthful and powerful a picture 
of the experiences of the ranchmen 
and pioneers of Australia as it has 
been our pleasure to read. There is 
a’plenty of romance to make very de- 
lightful reading for both sexes. 

A Girl of Grit. 

By Major Artuur GrirFirH. A 

clever detective story. 12mo, cloth, 

75 cents. 


Illustrated. 





An Index Finger. 
By ‘Tucis Aprojat. Believers in 
the occult will find this a 
and inspiring. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The Angel of the Covenant 
By J. MACLAREN CoBpBan. 12mo0, 
cl th, $x 50. 

‘In style, i in plot, and in historical 
detail it is excellent . . . is a 
most creditable piece of work, stirring 
and vivid it is an artistic 
perception; a true, honest romance, 
which has about it a quality of real 
life.”"—London Literary 1 orld. 

“Has scenes of dramatic power.” 
— Post. 

*Mr. Cobban has achieved 4 ork 
of such rare distinction that dian is 
nothing comparable with it in recent 
Scottish romance. It isa ey his- 
torical picture, in which fact and 
fancy are welded together ina fine re- 
alization of the spirit of the times.” 

—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“* Will well repay the reading, .. . 
possesses all the elements of 
uine romance ° 
written and deserves 

—Publishers’ Circular 
A Widow’s Tale. 


By Mrs. OvirpHanr. 12mo,cloth 


Wedlock. 
By Joun StrRanGe WINTER. — 
satisfying romance by the auth 
of ** Bootles’ baby * and sthas r 
charming army tal r2mo, 75¢. 
Everything About Our 
New Possessions. 
By T. J. Vivian and Rvet P. 
SMITH. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
Peggy of the Bartons. 
By B. M, Croker. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
By W. Heimburg. 
Magdalen’ s Fortune. 
“ Magdalen’s Fortune” has already 
won thousands of admirers, as 
those charming romances from the 
German have a way of doing 
Defiant Hearts. 
A Maiden’s Choice. 
Two Daughters of One Race. 
A Fatal Misunderstanding. 
Lucie’s Mistake. 
Each, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 


gen- 
is cle verly 
success. ""— 


»$2.50 











The Romance of a Mid- 


shipman. 
By W. Crark Russett. 12mo, 
i th, $1.50. 
The Gun Runner. 
B iy Ber TRAM ym author of 
* The ing’s Assegai.” 12mo, 


cloth, $1.2 


The Measure of a Man. 


By k. Livincston Prescort. 
~ eo @ ea man: to give, not 
take; 
To serv ; to nourish, not 


e, not rule 





» help, not crush; if need, to die, 
not live.” 

The hero well exemplifies the above 
inspiring lines of Kingsley’s. r2mo, 
© pages, $1.25. 


The Story of a Genius, 
From the German of Osstp Scnu- 
pin. A virile portrayal of the love, 
aspirations, and ace mplishments of 
an unfortunate whose genius found 
expression in music. WV. World 
says: , Gaaet he best books of the 

ear."? 12mo, 75 cents. 


Vv icomte de 7 joli. 


A Romance of the French Revolu- 
tion. By Jutes CLARETIE. t2mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

** Marat—the ferocious, implac able 
Marat—and other historical charac 
ters figure in this story of fierce pas- 

ns, wi ich yet contains some’ pas- 
sag ges of u nusual tenderness and figures 

of men of true nobility.”"—New York 
Poms. 

New and Third Edition of 
With Dewey at Manila. 

Edited by Tuomas J. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00 

The most vivid, picturesque, and 
authentic description of the world- 
battle of May 1st yet given 


VIVIAN. 


famous ¢ 
to the public. 


World Politics. 


sy T. 12mo, cloth, $r. 00. 
Commended in unmeasured terms 
by Bishop Potter, of New York, ina 
recent address before the Liberal 
Club, of Buffalo, as properly reflect- 
ing his views on expansion and other 
timel y topic Ss. 














R. F. FENNO & CO., 


11 East Sixteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 








Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to 





advertisers. 
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SEA 
TRIPZ 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA 


Is Most Agreeable and Pleasing. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
VIRGINIA BEACH 


AND 


RICHMOND, VA., 


Are Unsurpassed Resorts for a Delightful 
Outing. 


New Steamsisips “Hamilton,” ‘‘ Jefferson,’* 
‘¢ Princess Anne,’’ and ‘‘ Jamestown ”’ will 
perform express steamer service during 
the summer of 1899. 


Send for Copy of THE PILOT. 


OLD DOMINION S. &. CO., 
Pier 26, N. R., N. Y. 


\ 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 
LOTHROP’S SPRING BOOKS. 


THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD. 


MARGARET SIDNEY, author of the famous ‘*‘ Pepper Books.’’ Illustrated by Jessie McDermott 
and Etheldred B. Barry. 12mo, $1.50. 
_. A charming “‘Addenda” to the famous “ Five Little Pepper” stories. A unique plan of introducing old friends anew. 
Will be welcomed by thousands of children. 
** One of the best series of books ever issued for young people.” —S. S. Bulletin. 


THE STORY OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


By EvLsripGe S. Brooks. Nearly one hundred illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

Authentic, complete, up-to-date. From the destruction of the MAINE to the signing of the treaty. 

“* Mr. Brooks has succeeded i in giving a bird's-eye view of the war. Told simply and without much detail in an interest- 
ing and comprehensive manner.’ hai Outlook. 


TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST. From Penang to the Philippines. 


By Consul-General WILDMAN. Dedicated to Admiral Dewey. Illustrated by Sandham. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 
** Have much of that rugged power that characterizes Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Stories,’ . . . The ring and thrill of every one 
of these tales is a very live quality.” —Boston Herald 
* Mr. Wildman has introduced a new type to literature.”"—Boston Journal. 


THE DISPATCH BOAT OF THE WHISTLE. A Story of Santiago. 


By WriLiram O. Stropparp. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, $1.25. 
A bright, breezy land and sea story of the war with Spain. 
** Masterly is the word for it.”—Boston Journal. 


GERMANY, HER PEOPLE AND THEIR STORY. 


By AuGuSTA HALE GIFFORD. Fully illustrated. 593 pages. 8vo, cloth, emblematic cover, $1.75. 
A new, up-to-date, popular history of Germany from Armipius to William II. Written by the wife of an American 
consul, ong resident in Germany. 
We do not recall any history of the Fatherland more likely to interest all members of the family circle. . . . Itis 
written by an American for Americans.’’—Portland Transcript. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR SENT POSTPAID, UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


THE SECOND VOLUME NOW READY 


HRISTIAN MISSIONS estate stay 
AND SOCIAL PROGRESS _ with 80 fut-page it- 
By Rev. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. lustrations. 
Three Vols. Large 8vo. Cloth. Each, $2.50 


>} ‘JT BE a — « issuing this works oe owe 
e volumes, made before the magnitude of the 

Fourth Thousand. undertaking was realized, has now been 
Vol. Il.— changed, and it will appear in three volumes of 
ust Published. corresponding size. e second volume, now 





” 

















“An epoch-making 
book .. . one of the 
richest contributions 
ever made to the liter- 
ature of Christian Mis- 
sions.”’ 


Vol it a= ready, contains more illustrations, and is even 
? wi more valuable, than the first, of which the fourth has. Cuthbert Hall 
Spring, 1900.| thousand is now in press. Chas. Cuthbert Hail. 




















HE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA  ,,3<23,08 Shisaion 
the Secretary of the Chicago 
By FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE Congress on Africa, 1893. 
With Bibliography, Illustrations, Maps, and Statistical Tables. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 


“Mr. Noble’s work, while in every line devoted to the elucidation of his special theme, is a laborious, 
painstaking, and able compendium of the whole African movement and of Africa itself. . . . The graces 
of Mr. Noble’s literary stvle add interest to the important chapter of history which he records. In thorough- 
ness of preparation, wealth of citation, impartiality of judgment, and predominant desire to tell nothing but 
the truth and to be ‘free from all suspicion of favor or malice,’ his work is modeled on the highest plane of 
historical composition. We think he has produced a historical work of most unusual merit. It will be valued 
very highly. yhile the theme is missions, so much of the best information about Africa in all its phases has 
very seldom been included within a single book. The work put into it makes the book worth having, not 
for its charmingly told story only, but fer its romarye. array of ae. the greatest collection, we think, 
we have ever seen on all sides of Africa in one book.’ N.Y. Su 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 63 Washington St. TORONTO, 154 Yonge St. 
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RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR 














E-FITZGERALD 









































A VEST POCKET OMAR 
READY JUNE ist 


OTHING like this exquisite little edi_ 
tion of OMAR has ever been offered 


the book-lover. Printed on Van Gel- 
der hand-made paper of special size—it is 
unique among pocket editions. <A _ special 
feature is the preface by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, WITH A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
OF THE PERSIAN NAMES, which appear in 
no other edition, The paper and format 
(234 x 546) are such as to render all other so- 
called cheap editions decidedly undesirable 
to say the least. 

Price in Wrappers, ‘ . Bbc. net 

Fapan Vellum Copies, $1.00 net 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 














EDUCA TIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, [lass. 
Twenty-fourth Session. July 10th to August 18th. 

There will be each day eight hours of French ; six of Ger- 
man; three of Jtalian ; two of Spanish; three of Latin; 
three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Liter- 
ature, by W. J. Rolfe; also courses on Library Economy, 
Chemistry and Economics. For Programme, address the 
Rev. Davip SpraGcug, Amherst, Mass. For particulars and 
circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address Dr. L. SaAvvEuR, 263 
Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








District or Co_tumsia, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English Scheo 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of 
the house. Principal, Mile. L. M. Bovticny. Assistant 
Principal, Miss C. Perrigrew. City Post Office, Washington, 
D. C. 





CONNECTICUT, 


Greenwich. 

Ho: or oys. 
Greenw ich Academy. an ge A he : 
school and home life for ten pupils. 28 miles from New York 
City. Unsurpassed healthfulness. Thorough mental, moral 
and physical training. 74th year of Academy. 


J. H. Root, Principal. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
Re-opens October 4th. 


RIversipE Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
ae : Prepares for college. 
Ossining School for Girls. aavanced’ courses in 
Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One 
hour from New York. 32d year begins Sept. 27th. 
Miss C. C. Futver, Principal 





Connecticut, Stamford 


. . Suburban to New 

The Catharine Aiken School. york.” certificate 

admits to leading Colleges. Academic, College-Preparatory and 

pecial Courses. For circular, etc , address Mrs. Harri®r Beecuer 
Scovure Devan (Wellesley, B.A ), Principal 





There is a magazine to-day where it 
might be said that, for school advertisers, 
THERE IS NO WASTE. It is out of the 
bounds of probability that any one should 
buy THE BOOKMAN who is not a book 
reader, a person of taste, and directly inter- 
ested in educational matters and methods, 
so that there is, in THE BOOKMAN, abso- 
lutely mo waste. 


ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Season 1898-99. 


Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE, Painter and Il- 
lustrator. 





Assistant Instructor, Mrs. Eric Pape (née Alice Monroe). 

Drawing and Painting, four nude and costume models daily, 
Portraiture, Water-color and Illustration. Evening Classes for Men 
S mmer Schoo will sketch along the coast of 
u e Massachasetts. For circulars 


address Secretary, Farragut Building, Boston, Mass 
WANTED Two educated men in every county to 
< represent us on ‘* The International Year 


Book,”’ a necessity to every teacher or Cyclopedia user. 1,000 
sold before publication. Address, Dopp, Mean & Co., N. Y. City. 





Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 





Tiverton Tales. 
By Aice Brown, author of “ By Oak and 
Thorn,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
Twelve stories of rural life, showing rare observation, humor, 


sympathy, and refinement—the same charm which made Miss 
Srown’s ** Meadowgrass’”’ so popular. 


Psychology and Life. 

By HucGo MCNSTERBERG, Professor of Psy- 
chology in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

Professor Minsterberg, who is an authority in his domain, 
here treats of eager 5 in its relation to Physiology, Educa- 
tion, Art, History, and Mysticism. His book is of remarkable 
value, and those who read it with appreciation will find it in- 
vigorating and in a high degree helpful. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. 
Translated into English by Gro. H. PALMER, 

Professor in Harvard University. With an 

Introduction. 12mo, 75 cents. 

This translation is of equal excellence with Professor 
Palmer's admirable translation of the Odyssey. It has the 
force and fluency of an original work, The Introduction treats 
in a luminous manner of the Greek drama and the place of 
Antigone in Greek tragedy. It would be difficult to gainsay 
Emerson's advice to read the great ancient classics in trans- 


lations if they were translated like Professor Palmer's Odyssey 
and Artigone. 





The Queen of the Swamp. 


And Other Plain Americans. By Mary Hart- 
WELL CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘ The Lady 
of Fort St. John,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 

Illinois, describing life in those States during successive stages 

of the present century. They have a historical setting and 


rae oe ere, and are told with Mrs. Catherwood’s character- 
istic clearness and dramatic power. 


Hermione and Other Poems. 


By EpwaArpD RowLanp SILL. 
$1.00. 


The poems in this book are of the same high order of 
thought and poetic charm with Sill’s two other books—Poems, 
and The Hermitage—and the three little volumes are a pre- 
cious addition to American poetry. 


The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 


Translated into English by Paut E. More. 
With an Introduction. 12mo, 75 cents. 


This translation of the masterpiece of Aeschylus is of similar 
excellence with Professor Palmer's translation of the Antig- 
one of Sophocles. Mr. More has both the scholarship to 
insure accuracy and adequateness in his rendering, and the 
literary skill to give it an English form not unworthy of its 
classic original. 


Small 16mo, 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York 








Pobormercncenssnmeniony IS one of the rare 


books that empha- 
sizes notably the 
true greatness of 
the human heart. 
It is written from 
the depths of the 
highest possible 
realization and ex- 
pressed with an 
eloquence that 
touches one irre- 
sistibly. It stands 
for the truest mor- 
al nobility, for 
the conscious mas- 
tery by humanity 
of the probl+ms 
4 that have so long 
essayed to unite 
head and heart into concerted harmony of 
action. It is written by N. B. Winston, to 
whose quality of discernment and rational ap- 
plication it does rare honor for its artistic 
consistency. Cloth bound, $1.25. 


Cc. W. DILLINCHAM CO., Publishers. 
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Refreshing Sieep Comes 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 





It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
from impurities. Prickly heat, burns, 
cuts, dandruff, submit quickly to its 
healing effects. 





CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 
“ original”) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 
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A LITERARY DIRECTORY 





9 Eicutu Year. Criticism, Ad- 
vice, Revision, Copying, Dis- 
posal. Expert attention to MSS. 
ofallkinds. Writers’ Supplies. 


References: Noah Brooks, Mrs. 
Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. 
Howells, Mrs. Moulton, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 
+ and others. For rates, references, 


notices, send stamp to 


WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 
75 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mention (Opp. Public 


The Bookman. Library.) 


JUAN PICO WILL oo 


In one volume, decorated cloth. Price, $1.50 


Just out, London, New York. JUAN PICO 
Unusuaity attractive romance. JUAN PICO 
JUAN PICO 





Artistically true in details. 
Natura: in development. JUAN PICO 
Pitny, strong, and virile. JUAN PICO 
Interesting powerful situations. JUAN PICO 
Characters well drawn. JUAN PICO 
O: marked originality. JUAN PICO 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by 
ROBERT LEWIS WEED COMPANY 
63 Fifth Ave., New York 


SESSELSEESESESFEESESSEESEO SEO SESS 





Tf You Want French Books, ny descrip 


tion School Books, Standard Books, Novels. 


send WILLIAM R. JENKINS, ?°?8st= 


oes »orter, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFFFFFSFSFSFFF FTF FF FF SF FFSF 


Autograph Letters 


OF FAMOUS PERSONS 


Sought and Sold by 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


1125 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for Price List. 


WANTED, the services of a gentleman, with a 
newspaper connection, to act as sole American agent 
for first-class fiction and general services. Apply, with 
references, NORTHERN Newspaper SynpicaTe, Kendal, 
England 








OLD BOOKS 
CHOICE BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY 
Books on All Subjects First Editions 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; pronounced to be the 
MOST ORIGINAL and INT ERESTING LIST ISSUED. 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 reproductions of Plates, Portraits and 
Title Pages. Post free. 6s. (which sum is deducted from the 
first purchase of 30s.) 

PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian ew 

66 Haymarket, St. James’ » LONDON 


OY T-OF-PRINT MAGAZINES. 
ALSO AUTOGRAPHS. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East 


RARE BOOKS 
QUAINT BOOKS 
TOPOGRAPHY 





Send for my Bulletins. 
IOTH ST., NEW York. 





Editorial Bureau 
AUTHORS! Have you MSS. of Stories, 
Novels, or other Literary work? We give ex- 
pert REVISION, criticism, advice as to disposal, 
and read MSS. of all kinds on reasonable terms 
for authors and publishers. Address for circular 
(B) and references. Note change of address. 


EDITORIAL BUREAU, 120 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 








CATALOGUE No. 
OF OLD BOOKS 


Now ready. Send your address ona 
postal and a copy will be mailed rou. 


F. W. BIRD, 58 and 60 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York, 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency 


Colleges, schools, and families supplied. 
Schools conscientiously recommended to parents. 
Department. School property rented and sould. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Bound volumes of THE BOOKMAN, containing 
6 numbers, neatly bound in green cloth, stamped 
on side and back, can be had of the publishers 
as follows: 
VOL. I includes February—July, 1895—$5.00 (out of 
print and very scarce) 
VOL. Il includes August—February, 1895-96— $1.50 
VOL. Ill includes March—August, 1896—$1.50 
VOL. IV —ea September— February, 1896-97— 


VOL. V includes March— August, 1897—$1.50 
VOL. ates September—February, 1897-98— 
1 


$1. 
VOL. Vil includes March— August, 1898—$1.50 
VOL. Vill sae September—February, 1898-99— 
1.5 





Teachers placed. 
Musical 





The above prices do not include expressage. 





BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL 
VARIETIES OF LEATHERS # % 


OLD BOOKS CLEANED AND MENDED, PLATES INLAID. 
ART BOOKS AND PERIODICALS BOUND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


JAMES MACDONALD, 


Please mention THE BOOK 


32 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AN in writing to advertisers. 
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IT HE Best PorTRAITS B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 

















OF 
Authors Artists Inexpensive Floor Coverings 
for Country Houses 
Lawyers Statesmen and for use during the 
Kings and Queens | engener elaertae, 
Musicians Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 
Actors and Actresses East India Dhurries and 
Historical Personages mond) Mats, 
Fibre Rugs and Mats, 
CATALOGUE (Second Edition, Revised and Ingrain Art Squares, 


Enlarged) TEN CENTS ‘ 
Smyrna, Wilton, and Axminster 


Frederick Keppel & Co. Rugs. 


20 East 16th St., New York Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
































Sy WEBSTER'S 


WE , Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 

BSTER Ss “T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 
INTERNATIONAL It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word 
DICTIONARY sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of in- 
dicating pronunciation; in terse and comprehensive state- 


ments of facts and in practical use as a working dictionary. 
Specimen pages etc., sent on application. 


WG. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


—S 


Pe’ _INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


FIELD, FOREST AND WAYSIDE FLOWERS, 
With chapters.on Sedges and Ferns. Untechnical Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Nature. 
By Maup Going, author of ‘‘ With the Wild Flowers.’? Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, illustrated 
with more than roo half-tone and line engravings. $1.50. 


Written especially for people who, without time or possibly inclination to familiarize themselves with botanical nomen- 


clature and technical terms, are yet true nature-lovers, and enjoy the beauties and wonders of familiar plant life. 


FROM THE CHILD'S STANDPOINT. 


Studies of Child-Nature. -A Book for Parents and Teachers. By FLorence Hutt Wrn- 


TERBURN. 12mo, cloth, with a portrait of the author. $1.25. 


This book is a collection of studies of child-nature and child-life, written with that sympathetic insight into the 


heart of childhood for which the author is so justly noted. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 6&6 AND 7 BAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB 6TS. , N.Y. 
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EBER 
PIANOS 


Best 
Breakfast 





PORTIAG AGMAM LAFE PERFECTION, 


DAD REPLACIAG ALL WASTE OF 
BODY & BRAIN 


MERTEN 


WW 
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UNSURPASSED for SUMMER 
All Grocers 


Free Samples of Entona, the great rem- 
edy for the relief and cure of Constipation 
and Piles, mailed to any address on appli- 
cation. Entona is sold by all druggists. 


Health Food Co. 


61 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
199 Tremont Street, Boston 
1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Renowned URE Ss) the World for 
PUR 


SYMPATHETIC TONE 


Combined With 


CREAT POWER and DURABILITY 


AAN'S IOEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


WATERS 


WAREROOMS : | Fifth Ave. and 16th St., N. Y. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


RPREPP EARN RAPER EEE ELLER REPRE ERP ERREPR EEE REP EER EERERLEP EEE OR EREES 


SSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSS SSSSSHSSSSISSSYZ 
W : 
aterman s 
Ideal 


Fountain Pen 
7 
Beneath 


the rule of 
men entirely 
great, this pen 
is mightier 
than the 
sword 
+ 


Write for Catalogue. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World. 


157 Broadway, New York 
(6-99 Bookman). 
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NEW YORK ENGRAVING & 
PRINTING CO. 

















flustrations 
for All 
Purposes 
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Voi. IX. 


HE BOOKMAN 


A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 


A Modern Ghost Club (Frontispiece) 


Chronicle and Comment 
“A Browning Courtship "’ and the Browning Love of Robert Browning’s—The success of Miss Harra- 
Letters—A new novel by the author of “ Mr. den’s new novel—Mr. Jerome's next book—Mr. 
Bailey Martir ’’—S, Levett Yeats’s next romance Kipling’s *‘Jungle Book" in a French translation 
Robert Barr’s ** Tekla’’ and Max Pemberton’s Mr. Kipling and Mr. Barrie ten years ago—Some 
“Garden of Swords” to be dramatised—Impor- resurrected criticisms and appreciations . ‘ 
tant developments in ‘* Lippincott's ’'—Bernard A valuable history of Japanese Literature—D’Arta- 
Capes’s new novel gnan’s Christian name called in question again 
Bret Harte’s new book of short stories—Hilaire Bel- Some words anent Messieurs Athos, Porthos and 
loc, the author of ** Danton’ (with portrait)—A Aramis—The humour of the stage musketeers 
portrait of the late R. H. Hutton — Ibsen's The adv antages of anonymity, ‘* Gelett"’ magne 
‘Ghosts at the Carnegie Lyceum and *‘ Gilbert’ Burgess ° 
A young American actor's performance in ** ‘Ghosts’’ Two Christmas books planned by Gelett Burgess 
(with portrait) A letter from Sir Martin Conway—Mr. Morri 
**Men’s Tragedies" and its author (with portrait) son’s ‘To London Town"—Winston Spencer 
—The Haworth Edition of the Bronté novels Churchill's forthcoming novel—The author of 
Clement Shorter's literary plans—-His new journal- “* The Cruise of the Cachalot ”’ to go in for litera- 
istic ee ae Shorter as a writer of short ture . 
stories—Kate Douglas Wiggin abroad—Her next Stephen C ‘rane's next novel and his new book of 
story to be in Ireland—New editions of Mrs. poems (with fac-simile of the manuscript con- 
Anna Bowman Dodd's " popular books—The taining ** War is Kind,” originally published in 
chained library at Wimborne Alinster, Dorset (il- Tue Bookman—James L. Ford’s ** L ay Shop”’ 
lustrated) . ; ; ; : revised and enlarged ‘ . 
Almost a great novel—‘‘ Children of the Mist,” by The charm of *‘ The Literary “Shop” What about 
Eden Phillpotts (with portrait)—‘* Black Rock,” ‘The Literary Coast 'P—A suggestion to Mr. 
by Ralph Connor (with eh , " 392 Ford—Gertrude Atherton bored by the Authors’ 
An Introduction by Prof. George Adam Smith— Dinner . 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Autobiography and Letters” Mrs, Atherton’s views of Literary London—Also 
—F. C. Burnand and Thackeray 393 some of her literary opinions—Curious names 
A reminiscence of Thackeray by Justin McCarthy— given to well-known books 
Mr. McCarthy's ‘* Reminiscences” now published Mark Rutherford’s remarkable books to be reissued 
—(Portrait of Mr. McCarthy from a drawing) 394 George Eliot's dedication of ‘* Adam Bede ’’ to 
An estimate of Mr. McCarthy by his former col her ** dear husband, George Henry Lewes” (with 
league on the ‘Morning Post ”"—A new saying fac-simile) . . 


Concerning *‘ Richard Carvel.’’ The Author and His Critic 
The Drama of the Month. With portrait of Julia Arthur as 
** Juliet ”’ 4 ; : ‘ : , . Norman Hapcoop 

Thomas Hardy’s ‘Country. Scenes from the Wessex Novels. 

Written and illustrated from copyright photographs, taken ex- 

pressly for this series by - . . Cttve HoLianp 
Prancisque Sarcey. With portrait and | autograph . : . Apbo.pHe CoHN 
**From Seato Sea’’ . : ‘ . ; . Lutuer S. Livincston 
‘The Fowler”. “ : ; : : ‘ : . Harry Tuurston Peck 
At Matins ’ : ; / . . Benjamin F, Leccett 
A Dramatic Critic’s Notions ‘ ; . Henry Austin 
The Author of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe.” With portrait 

and fac-simile of original publication of Mr. Markham’s famous 

poem , ‘ ; 7 * 
The Significance « of the Civil War To-day ; : ; . IRA Seymour Dopp 
Nachstiick . ; , ‘ . Wituram Carman Roserts 
Literary Paris. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; . ApotpHe Coun 
Ballade of the Making of Books. . Joun Curtis Unperwoop 
Janice Meredith. A Story of the Revolution. Chapters XVI-XIX. Pau Leicester Foro 
Some [lute Inglorious Milton . ; , : : . THomas WALSH 
The Bookman’s Table 


War is Kind ‘ , . 5 - 466 Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought 
Danton: A Study Life of Danton P ° - 467 The Break-up of China—T he ninship ot Souls 
Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne ‘ : . 40 


Novel Notes 
Men's Tragedies : é - 471 When the Sleeper Wakes—The Miracies of Anti- 
Outsiders—The Awkward Age ° ° 71-472 christ—A Triple Entangiement 
Strong Hearts— A Double Thread ° . - 473 Mr., Miss and Mrs. ~The Short Line "War—D' Arcy 
of the Guards; or, the Fortunes of War K 


The Book Mart. For Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers : 
Eastern Letter . ‘ - 46 Sales of Books During the Month 
Western Letter. - . ; ° . = The Best Selling Books . 
English Letter . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 477 
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Beatrice Harradecn. 





The a iv — ) A 
Author of ‘ ye | SS New and 
“Ships That , al Ve A oy Important 
Pass In The YH ) 3 hg 7 Oe Sih, Work of 


Fiction. 


“THE FOWLER.” 


A New Novel by BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in 
the Night.” Now ready, and for sale everywhere. 


Cloth, durably bound, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*This is the longest novel which Miss MHarraden has yet 
written. It was begun soon after ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’ 
and she has been engaged upon it ever since. It was supposed that it 
would be published two years ago, but on account of ill-health and other 
interruptions she has been unable until now to complete it to her satis- 
faction. The work which she has done in the meantime has _ been 
incidental and altogether subordinate to this, which she regards as by 
far her most important achievement. The story was to be called ‘I, 
Too, Have Passed Through Wintry Terrors,’ but this was objected to 
as too long and involved, and the title of ‘The Fowler’ was substi- 
tuted. The book is an important contribution to the fiction of the day.”’ 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
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Publishers.—5th Ave. and 2Ist St., New York. 
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RECENT BOOKS 
INDISPENSABLE 


to the LIBRARY 


The Break-Up of China = Bismarck’s Autobiography 


With an Account of its Present Commerce, BISMARCK, the Man and the States- 

















Currency, Waterways, Armies, Railways, man. Being the Reflections and Remi- 
Politics, and Future Prospects. By Lord niscences of Otto, rince von Bismarck. 
CHARLES BERESFORD. With Portraits Written and Dictated by Himself. 2 Vols. 
and Maps. &vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un Portraits. Facsimiles. S&vo, Cloth, Orna- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 so. 


‘ tas 4 
Japan in Transition In the Arctic 
By STarrorp RANSoMr. Profusely Ill’d. | A Thousand Days in the Arctic. By 
“Three large Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. FREDERICK G. JACKSON. _ Illustrated 
= from Photographs and Drawings. &vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 oo. 


China in Transformation 
By ARCHIBALD R. CoLquHoun. With MicCarthy’s Reminiscences 


7 ispiece, Maps. : Yiagrams. S8vo, sant : . 
om ae a Sty ae Sage ” Reminiscences. By Justin McCarrny, 
ae M.P. 2 Vols. With Photogravure Por- 


In the Forbidden Land trait. Crown 8&vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


#4 50. 

* “ 

An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capt- T ‘ 
ure by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, hrough Asia 


Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Re- | Ry Sven HepIn. 2 Vols. Over 280 IIlus- 


lease. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. trations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
With One Photogravure, Eight Colored Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00. 


Plates, Fifty Full-page and about One 

Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, and Browning Letters 

a Map from Surveys by the Author. | 

2 Vols. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut The Letters of Robert Browning and 

Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 oo. Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 1845-1846. 
Illustrated with Two Contemporary Por- 


? ‘ traits of the Writers, and Two Facsimile 
Moscheles Autobiography Letters. With a Prefatory Note by R. 


Fragments of an Autobiography. By BARRETT BROWNING, and Notes, by F. G. 
FeL_1x STONE MOSCHELES. Illustrated. KENYON, Explanatory of the Greek 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Words. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Top, $2 50. Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Half 


P P Morocco, $9 50. 
Biographical Thackeray Charles S Parnell 
The Biographical Edition of W. M. aries Stewart Farne 
Thackeray’s Complete Works. New | The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. By 





and Revised Edition. Edited by Mrs. R. Barry O’BrIEN. With One Photo- 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 13 Vols. gravure Portrait, a Facsimile of Parnell’s 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Handwriting, and a Picture of Avondale. 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 75 per volume. 2 Vols. in one. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 
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‘“*The Best Literary Satire of Our Time.”’ 








A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


JAMES L. FORD’S FAMOUS BOOK 








“TheLiterary Shop” 








‘*THE LITERARY SHOP” has been described by one of the best critics of the 
day as ‘*a book of humor that reads well and wears well,’’ and this may account 
for the fact that this edition, with its sixty pages of new matter, is enjoying even 
greater popularity than it did in its original form. 

It isa clever book forclever people. It lays bare the inner workings of the great 
magazines, shows why some stories are accepted and some declined, and satirises 


the literary conditions of the day with wit and truth, always tempered with good nature. 


CLOTH, 12mo, with all the New Matter, $1.25 


(No paper edition.) 


CHIEF CONTENTS: 


In an Old Garret.—The ‘*‘ Ledger ’”’ Period of Letters.—Something About ‘‘ Good 
Bad Stuff.’’—The Dawn of the Johnsonian Period.—Literature, Pawed and Unpawed; 
and the Crown Prince Thereof.—** He Trun Up Bote Hands.’’—The Conclusion of the 
Whole Matter.—The Poet’s Strike.—The Dying Gag.—Some Thoughts on the Con- 
struction and Preservation of Jokes.—The Canning of Perishable Literature.—Literary 
Leaves by Manacled Hands.—Literature by Prison Contract Labor.—Christmas Eve 
at the Syndicate Village. 





Special Offer to Bookman Readers 





As the mission of the BookMAN is more or less to keep its readers in touch 
with the literary matters of the day, the publishers have arranged for a special supply 
of ‘* THe LITERARY Suop,”’ and are in a position to make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


(1) A copy of THE LITERARY SHOP (postpaid to any address in the United 
States) and 
(2) A year’s subscription to THE BOOKMAN, for $2.25. Regular price of THE 
BOOKMAN, $2.00. Regular price of THE LITERARY SHOP, $1.25. 
Saving by accepting this offer, $1.00. 
This offer is made for cash, and will terminate on the 15th of July, 1899. 








ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


151 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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New ‘Books for Summer Reading 





A Remarkable First Book / 


THE GREATER INCLINATION 


By EDITH WHARTON 
12mo, $1.50. 


F we were to single out one book from those that have been published this season as exhibiting in the highest 

degree that rare creative power called literary genius, we should name ‘The Greater Inclination, by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton. And not only has Mrs. Wharton brought to these stories a remarkable power of insight and 
imagination, but the phase of life in America which she has chosen for treatment may be said to be altogether 


“ 


new in her hands.’’-—The Bookman. 


- [NX the way of fiction we have seen nothing this year = TT writer uses extremely good English. Her style 
that has impressed us so much as Mrs. Wharton's s as finished as a cameo, and there is nowhere an 

book. There is a finish, an assurance, and a tenacity of indiention of haste or crudity, or the least inattention to 

grasp about her work that show her to be alrez ady an detail. None of the stories are weak, and none are 

accomplished literary artist.”.—Pror. HARRY THURS- tedious.” —Literature. 

TON PECK, in 7he Bookman. “A= the stories are clever, and managed with excep- 


onal finesse. Some of them are brilliant. It is 
rer. to have a volume of stories which ciarm as 
much by their way of telling as by the subjects.""—PAz/a- 
de one Press. 


FEW recent volumes of short stories have —— 

to face with situations cont: aining material for an suc h careful workmanship and eagerness for the 

Ibsen or a Maeterlinck, but the limitations of the field she note of distinction as may be seen in the collection of 

has chosen are maintained with discreet and delicate art. society tales by Edith Wharton, entitled ‘The Greater 
. Eight admirably written stories.""—New Vork Times. Inclination.’ "—Springfield Republican. 


» N ARKED by allusiveness to an unusual degree, and 

gives evidence of decided ability on the part of the 
writer to get below the surface of people.’’— Zhe Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


” WE: are brought in the majority of her instances face 





STRONG HEARTS. By GEORGE W. CABLE. 


J2mo, $1.25. 
$4 ESCRIPTIVE passages, just as brimming with poetic charm as any that have 
flowed from his pen, can be found in each [of the three stories], and the picture of 
the storm on the Solitary’s island, his self-appointed prison, has never been sur- 
passed by Mr. Cable.’’—Literature. 


ACROSS THE CAMPUS WINDY CREEK 


= THE picture of the social life of the co liege is painted 

with great spirit and enthusiasm. The author 
succeeds in conveying a vivid sense of the atmosphere 
and feeling of the place.’’-—Brooklyn Li/e. 


THE STOLEN STORY THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 
And other Newspaper Stories By E. W. HORNUNG 
By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS } Fourth thousand. 12mo, $1.25. 


12mo, $1.25. = [Ti is difficult to imagine anything better in their way 

‘ N R. WILLIAMS h: as had the good fortune—it than the eight stories of crime here delineated 
* really seems largely a matter of luck in man Short and to the point, each is suggested with admirable 
y ~ Hee d art, and each is finished to perfection.”—London World. 


its convincing realism and its suggestion of trag- 
edy. The book is an important study of a little-known 
section of our land.’’— Boston Budget. 


A Story of College Life | By HELEN STUART THOMPSON 
By CAROLINE M. FULLER ® 12mo, $1.25. 
12M0, $1.50. :* HE little love tale of Diantha is heart-breaking in 
| 
| 


cases—to treat his fresh material with a simplicity which 
imparts a sense of strong reality...—W. D. HOWELLS 


piagmnpe THE CONFOUNDING OF 
ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE CAMELIA 
By EDGAR JEPSON and CAPT. D. BEAMES By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
1_mo, $1.50. 
“THE native and his primitive emotions hold the cen- 


12mo, $1.25. 


ter of thestage. This. combined with the marked = GOD, and more than good; it is fresh, delicately 
ability of Mr. Jepson and Capt. Beames, gives to the original, and finely observed. . . Camelia is 
book exceptional interest and value. It provokes com- such a heroine as many novelists dream of, but few can 
parison, of course, with Mr. Kipling, . . . but bears draw. Miss Sedgwick has a subtle and distinguished 
the trial well. The style is good.”"—New ork Tribune. imagination.” —London Academy. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NOW READY! And for sale at the Bookstores. 


The Autobiography of 
Mrs. Oliphant. 


WITH PORTRAITS, ONE VOLUME, CLOTH. PRICE $3.50. 





Dodd, Mead & Company have now ready the long-awaited Autobiog- 
raphy of Mrs. Oliphant. The book contains portraits, and it has been 
fully and carefully arranged by Mrs. Caghill, who was for a long time in 
the confidence of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Aside from being an interesting record of a lifelong devotion to litera- 
ture, the book is important in that it throws a strong lighton the literary 
masters and methods of the last fifty years in England. There was hardly 
a man or a woman prominent in English letters that Mrs. Oliphant did not 
know well. It is hardly known in this country what a remarkable woman 
she was, nor can we credit the list of her books given in the back of the 
Autobiography, so astounding does it seem that one woman could have 
written 160 books, and countless contributions to the magazines, in nearly 
all the branches of literature—fiction, history, biography, essays, and 
language. 

The book is full of strong passages and interesting reminiscences, but 
we cannot resist quoting the following paragraph from it, so admirably 
does it sum up the attitude which a literary master frequently holds 
toward his work, and so interesting is it as a revelation of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
character : 

‘*When people comment upon the number of books I have written, 
and | say that I am so far from being proud of that fact that I should like 
at least half of them forgotten, they stare—and yet it is quite true ; and 
even here | could no more go solemnly into them; and tell why I had done 
this or that, than I could fly. They are my work, which I like in the 
doing, which is my natural way of occupying myself, though they are 


never so good as | meant them to be. And when I have said that, I have, 


said all that is in me to say. 

‘‘Freedom ! [| have never known what it was. I have always had to 
think of other people, and to plan everything—for my own pleasure, it is 
true, very often, but always in subjection to the necessity which bound 
me to them. On the whole, I have had a great deal of my own way, and 
have insisted upon getting what I wished, but only at the cost of infinite 
labor, and of carrying a whole little world with me whenever | moved.”’ 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Dodd, Mcad & Company, 


Publishers—Sth Ave. and 21st St., New York. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s New Books 
FOR SUMMER READING 








‘‘The Most Notable New Book of the Hour.’’—Phitadelphia Record 


THE NEW GREAT LITERARY SUCCESS 


The Taming of the Jungle 


By DR. C. W. DOYLE. _ 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00 


“*The Taming of the Jungle’ is one of the most striking books of Indian life that we have seen since Mr. 
Kipling produced his ‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’ and it does not suffer by comparison with the work that 
made Mr. vy oe famous. Indeed, if Dr. Doyle had been first in the field we venture to think that Mr. Kipling’s 
work would have been adjudged less good than this later effort.”—New York Literature. 


“Dr. Doyle has ‘arrived’ and Kipling has a worthy rival on his own ground.”—P/iladelphia Press. 
“A charming book both as a story and as a picture of human conditions.”— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


‘The book is admirable both in style and matter, and everywhere reveals the taste and imagination of the 
true literary artist.”—sa/urday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Our Island Empire 


A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands. By CHARLES MORRIS, author of 


A Triple Entanglement 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON, author of “‘A Bachelor 


‘The Nation’s Navy,” “The War with Spain,” etc. | Maid,” ‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” “Good Amer- 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. icans,’’ etc. With illustrations by VIOLET OAKLEY. 
‘The work is practically four books in one, dealing seme, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


with four separate countries and handling a series of 
subjects and condensing a mass of information not to 
be found in any other single work now to be had.” 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C, 


‘“* The story concerns the doings of a set of American 
tourists in Europe, and it is avery lively and agreeable 
narrative throughout.”—//dladelphia Evening Tele- 

| graph. 


The Daughters of Babylon The Wind-Jammers 


A New Copyright Novel. By WILSON BARRETT and | 
ROBERT HICHENS. With frontispiece by ELENORE 
PLAISTED ABBOTT. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Uniform 
with “ The Sign of the Cross,” by WILSON BARRETT. 
“This is a strange and powerful story in every way | 

worthy to be a successor to ‘The Sign of the Cross,’ 

which was so phenomenally successful.”’"—New Orleans 

Daily Picayune. 


Mr., Miss, and Mrs. A Trooper Galahad 


By CHARLES BLOOMINGDALE, JR. (“KARL”). Tall 
12m0, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


By T. JENKINS HAINS. Author of “Captain Gore’s 
- urtship,’’etc. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


‘The author sees the ludicrous as well as the serious 
side of the sailor’s life, and his sketches abound in 
merriment.”’— 7he Chicago inter-Ocean 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING, U. S. V. 12mo, cloth, 


with frontispiece, by Harry C. Edwards. $1.00. 
Mr., Heeger and Mrs.’ is a pleasant companion—in “It isa story of the Southwest, and there are excellent 
Geld way clever and entertaining.”"—Xichard Mans- | character sketches and pictures of life at a frontier 
field post.”"—S?¢. Louts Globe Democrat. 


Issued in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for 
June, 1899 To be Issued in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels 


Heart and Sword | Be by ts 
Nigel Ferrard 


By G. M. ROBINS (MRs. L. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), author 
f *‘ Her Point of View,” “* The Ides of March.” 


A New Copvright Novel. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
12Mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
‘Heart and Sword’ deals largely with the life of 
the stage It is, perhaps, one of the best of John 
Strange Winter’s oon.” —London Telegraph. 





Sold by all Sentiatinn, Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuitapeLpaia 
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RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM 


































E-FITZGERALD 


















































A VEST POCKET OMAR 


OTHING like this exquisite little edi- 
Q tion of Epwarp F1TzGERALD’s trans- 
lation of Omar KuHaAyyAm has ever been 
offered the book-lover. Printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper of special size—it 
is simply unique. A special feature is the 
preface by Nathan Haskell Dole, wirn a 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF THE PER- 
SIAN NAMES, which appear in no other edi- 
tion. The paper and format (234 x 514) are 
such as to render all other so-called cheap 
editions decidedly undesirable. 


Price in Wrappers, : . 25c. net 
Fapan Vellum Copies, ‘ $1.00 net 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of net price 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Field, Forest, and Wayside 
Flowers 


With chapters on Sedges and Ferns. Untech- 
nical Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Nature. 
By Mavup Gorna, author of ‘‘ With the Wild 
Flowers.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, il- 
lustrated with more than roo half-tone and 
line engravings. $1.50. ‘ 

Written especially for people who, without time or mt 
sibly inclination to familiarize themselves with botanical no- 
menclature and technical terms, are yet true nature-lovers, 
and enjoy the beauties and wonders of familiar plant life. 


From the Child’s Standpoint. 


Studies of Child-Nature. A Book for Parents 
and Teachers. By FLORENCE HULL WIN- 
TERBURN, author of ‘* Nursery Ethics.’’ 
12mo, cloth, with a portrait of the author. 
$1.25. 

This book is a collection of studies of child-nature and 
child-life, written with that sympathetic insight into the heart 
of childhood for which this author is so justly noted. 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., N. Y. 
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Little, Brown & Co.’s Summer Books 
Mrs. Dodd’s Volumes of Travel 


Cathedral Days 


A Tour in Southern England. By ANNA 
BowMAN Dopp. New Edition. _ Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 

It ought to be read by all who enjoy the spell of 
good literature. Nobody who takes it up will be 
willing to put it down until he has absorbed the 
whole of it.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


THE VICTORY 


By VicTtoR CHARBONNEL. 





Translated from the French by Emily B. Whitney. 
introduction by Lilian Whiting, author of ‘‘ The World Beautiful,”’ etc. 





Three Normandy Inns 
By ANNA BowMAN Dopp. New Edition. 
12mo, cloth, with numerous illustrations, 
$2.00; paper, with frontispiece, 50 cents. 
It is rarely that so thoroughly delightful a bit of 
travel and study is discovered. These sketches of 


Normandy coast scenes, people, andinns, are really 
quite ideally good.—_New York Tribune. 


OF THE WILL 
With an 
16mo, $1.50. 


New Novels 


In Vain 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of ‘‘Quo 
Vadis.’’ Translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. 16mo, $1.25. 


Each Life Unfulfilled 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAy. 16mo, $1.25. 
laces her among the prominent young novelists 
of the country.—New York 7imes. 


The Kinship of Souls 


By ReveN THOMAS. 12mo, $1.50. 

Altogether one of the most satisfactory, most 
edifying books that has come to our table in many 
a month.—Buffalo Commercial. 


Fromont and Risler 

By ALPHONSE DaupeEt. Translated by 
George B.Ives. With Introduction by 
Charles de Kay. Photogravure frontis- 
piece. 12mo, $1.50. 

An admirable new translation.—Defrott News- 
Tribune. 

A work of genius.— Providence Journal. 


Selma Lagerl6f's 


The Miracles of Antichrist 
A Novel. By SELMA LAGERLGF. Translated 
from the Swedish by PAULINE BANCROFT 
FLACH. 12mo, $1.50. 
A remarkably strong story. Of exceptional ver- 
satility.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
One feels that it is, indeed, ‘‘an astonishing book" 
and of atype almost unique.—Cin. 7imes-Star. 


Pastor Naudié’s Young Wife 


By Epovarp Rop. Translated from the 
French by Bradley Gilman. 12mo, $1.25. 
Contains some masterly studies in character. 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


King or Knave, Which Wins ? 


By WILLIAM HENRy JOHNSON. With 4 illus- 
trations by Clyde O. DeLand. 12mo, $1.50 
His romantic portraiture of life in Huguenot 

days is masterly.—Aoston Courter. 


The Duke’s Servants 
By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL. I2mo, 
$1.50. 


Thoroughly well written, humorous, and most 
readable.—London World. 


Without Dogma 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWIcz. Translated by 
Iza Young. Popular Edition. Photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 12mo, $1.00. 


_ A profound psychological study and an absorb- 
ing story.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Brilliant Romances 


The Story of Gosta Berling 

Translated from the Swedish of S—eLtmMa La- 
GERLOF by PAULINE BANCROFT FLACH. 
I2mo, $1.75. 


A veritable epic.—London Telegraph. 
Of marked power. She will become one of the 


| great novelists of the continent.—Pudblic Opinion. 


Other Recent Fiction 


The Duenna of a Genius 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). $1.50. 


I Am the King 


By SHEPPARD STEVENS. $1.25. 


The Count’s Snuff-Box 


A Romance of 1812. By G.R. R. RIVERS. $1.50. 








The King’s Henchman 


By WI' 1AM HENRY JOHNSON. $1.50. 


Hassan 
A Romance of Palestine. By HENRY GILLMAN. $2.00. 
Sielanka, and Other Stories 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated by Jere- 
miah Curtin. $r.50. 





Little, Brown & C 5., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 
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Wedding 


Invitations 





Visiting Cards 


We have ready for 
inspection finished 
samples of all forms, 
printed on the new 
English white paper. 
The high standard of 
workmanship, com- 
bined with the best 
qualities of paper, give 
an individuality to our 





productions. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Golf Stationery 


SEASON 1899 





New designs in writ- 
ing papers, stamped in 
gold and colors with 
appropriate quotations 
and designs. Made es- 
pecially for the use of 
Golfers and those who 
are interested in Golf. 
To be obtained at all 
stationers or from the 
makers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PUTNAMWS NEw Books 





Two Women in the Klondike 


The Story of a Journey to the Gold Fields 
of Alaska. By Mary E. Hitchcock. 
With a large folding map of Alaska and 
105 illustrations from photographs. 8vo, 
500 pages, $3.00. 


The volume presents the record of a jour- 
ney undertaken in the summer of 1898 to the 
gold-fields of Alaska. Mrs. Hitchcock’s jour- 
nal is a faithful record of her experiences, 
and is written in a vivacious manner and is 
full of interesting incidents. 


Alaska 


Its History and Resources, Gold-Fields, 
Routes, and Scenery. By Miner Bruce. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
With 60 illustrations and 6 folding maps. 
8vo, 250 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Bruce’s volume includes a brief his- 
tory of the territory, together with detailed 
information concerning its resources, these 
comprising, among other things, minerals, 
fur, timber, and fish. The work also con- 
tains a full description of the various mining 
camps and the routes thither. Practical 
suggestions are given which will prove of 
great value to those who may be planning to 
engage in prospecting, and also to those 
who may wish to visit Alaska in order to en- 
joy the marvellous scenery offered by its 
mountains, rivers, glaciers, and lakes. 


George Borrow 


The Life, Writings and Correspondence of | 


George Borrow, 1803-1881. Based on 
Official and other Authentic Sources. By 
WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 22 Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
$6.00. 

George Borrow was born in East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, England, in 1803. He was 
noted for his eccentricities, his fondness for 
the gypsies, his passion for athletic exer- 
cises, his scorn for the gentilities of life, 
and his vigorous advocacy of the doctrines 
of the Church of England. Borrow was the 
author of many works and translations, the 
most important of these being ‘‘ Lavengro ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Bible in Spain.”’ 











Nature Studies in Berkshire 


With 16 Illustrations in photogravure from 
original photographs by Arthur Scott. 
By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. Large 
8vo, 228 pages, gilt top (in a box), $3.75. 


A collection of prose pictures of skies and 
woods and fields, intermingled with the 
reflections of a writer who is at once a 
philosopher and a poet, one who enjoys 
profoundly the beauties of the Berkshire 
Hills and who possesses the art of enabling 
his reader to share in his enjoyment. 


| Vassar Studies 


By JULIA A. SCHWARTZ,A.M. With 
11 Illustrations. 12mo, 328 pages, $1.25. 


Miss Schwartz’s collection of studies has 
been planned to reproduce, by means of em- 
phasizing in each paper a _ characteristic 
element or quality of student life, a faithful 
impression of the spirit and the personality 
of modern Vassar. The author states her 
aim thus: ‘‘ To embody in literary form for 
the alumnz, memories and impressions of 
their coliege days, and to present before the 
public a truthful picture of the life in such 
acommunity.’’ She has treated of charac- 
ter rather than incident; yet her stories are 
not lacking in action, nor in the picturesque 
background of college pastime as well as 
that of college work. 


Miss Cayley’s Adventures 


By GRANT ALLEN, author of ‘‘ Flowers 
and Their Pedigrees,” etc. With 80 Illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne. 12mo, 352 
pages, $1.50. 


This is the obverse of the old story of the 
youth who starts forth with a sound heart 
and tuppence in his pocket to win his for- 
tune. Mr. Allen’s youth isa girl, a gradu- 
ate of Girton, who is left penniless, and 
who is compelled to make her own way in 
life. Her varied experiences are told in 
Mr. Allen’s old-time graceful manner, which 
won for him an international reputation. 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK 
24 Bedford St., Strand, LONDON 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Summer Books 


FICTION. 


The Conjure Woman 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 16mo, $1.25. 
Delightful stories of Negro superstitions and fancies. 


A West Point Wooing, and Other Stories 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of “A Great 
ove,” ** Miss Bagg’s Secretary,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Queen of the Swamp, and Other Plain 
Americans 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of * 
Lady of Fort St. John,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Wire-Cutters 
A Dramatic Story of Texas, by MRS. M. E. M. DAVIS, 
author of “Under the Man-Fig,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 
Tiverton Tales. 
Charming Stories of New Hampshire Country Life, by 
ALICE BROWN, author of ‘* By Oak and Thorn,” etc. 
12M0, $1.50. 


The Ladder of Fortune 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of * Claudia | 


Hyde,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A Tent of Grace. 


A Novel of Love hampered by Race Distinctions, by 
ADELINA C. LUST. 12mo, $1.50. 


| By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
James Russell Lowell and His Friends 


A fascinating book of biography and reminiscence, by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. WwW ith 48 portraits 
and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 


Edwin M. Stanton 


A Life of Lincoln’s Great War Secretary, by GEORGE 
C. GORHAM. With portraits, maps, and fac-similes 
of important documents. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00 


_ Letters of Thomas Carlyle to His Youngest Sister 
*The | 


Edited by CHARLES T. COPELAND. Wi 


. th portraits 
and other illustrations. 


Crown vo, $2.00. 
Thaddeus Stevens 


By SAMUEL W. MCCALL. One of the most interesting 
volumes in the ‘‘American Statesmen Series.’’ 16mo, 


$1.25. 
Through Nature to God 


By JOHN FISKE. A remarkable book supplement: ary 
to Mr. Fiske’s ‘“‘ Destiny of Man” and “Idea of God.’ 
Each 16mo, $1.00. 


Every-Day Butterflies 
6o Common Butterflies described by SAMUEL H. SCUD- 
DER, a butterfly expert. Profusely illustrated, $2.00. 
A First Book of Birds 


Fully illustrated, » partly 
in colors, $1.00. Excellent for young folks and older 
ones whose bird education is defective. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


11 East 17th St., New York 








YOUNG LIVES. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. 

A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS. 
THE HEART OF MIRANDA. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 
IDOLS. 

A DELIVERANCE. 

BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. 
THE MANDATE. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. 


PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS. 
HEART’S DESIRE. 
SUNBEETLES. 

OF NECESSITY. 








For Summer Reading — 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, - 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, - 
By JOHN BUCHAN, - - - 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, - 
By FRANK MATHEW, - - 
By W. J. LOCKE, author of “ Derelicts,” 1.50 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, - 
By A.E.J.LEGGE, - - 
By G. BARON RUSSELL, - 
By E. A. BENNETT, - - 
THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

By STEPHEN GWYNNE, - 

By AMALIE SKRAM, - - 

By VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT, 
By G. PINKERTON, - - - 
By H. M. GILBERT, - - - 


JOHN LANE, 140 Fifth Ave., New York 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 


1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
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Canadian Folk-Life and Folk-Lore. 


By William Parker Greenough (‘‘G. de Montauban’’), 
author of ‘‘ The Cruise of a Woman Hater,’’ with 
numerous illustrations by Walter P. Greenough. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


If you are going to the Canadian woods you will find enter- 
tainment in ‘* Canadian Folk-Life and Folk-Lore,” by William 
Parker Geena. It is not of the made-to-order sporting book 
variety, which narrates huge stories and surprising adventures. 
It has to do with the interesting ‘‘ habitants’’ of Canada, who 
will be your guides ; it tells of their songs and stories, and gives 
some of the music of the chansons that your trapper will sing for 
you as you paddle home from the evening's fishing. The quaint 
customs of these people, their religion, their curious land-tenure 
and their language, are written about by one who has lived 
among them for ten years. The book makes no pretenses, and 
has the spontaneous charm of an intelligent amateur. The 
‘“winter excursion,’’ which concludes it, is particularly enter- 
taining.—Life. 


J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Refreshing Sleep Comes 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


It heals while it cleanses. Its medi- 
cative qualities render the skin free 
from impurities. Prickly heat, burns, 
cuts, dandruff, submit quickly to its 
healing effects. 








i hk ah —Glenn’s Sulphur Soa 
* original” 
remedial effects, 


(the only 


is incomparable and wonderful in its 
Of druggists. 


Take no other. 











HUSBANDS 


LIZABETH STRONG WORTH- 
INGTON, whose clever and humor- 
ous magazine articles have delighted 

a host of readers, has at last ready her long 
expected story, ‘‘ How to Cook Husbands; 
—they are really delicious when properly 
treated.’’ 

Mrs. Worthington’s story is brim full of 
clever and happy hits, and she treats the 
** husband” question with great skill and 
rare humor. 

That her methods for ‘‘ cooking ” hus- 
bands will cause considerable comment 
goes without saying,—the very fact that 
the publishers have ar ranged for a leather 
edition ‘‘ for every day use” proves that 
they expect it to be used almost as a dic- 
tionary on the subject! You must not 
suppose, for a moment, however, that be- 
cause they are to be ‘*cooked” that you 
have to roast, stew or pickle them, for she 
say 8, quoting a recipe, in her introduction: 

—Some women go about it as if their 
husbands were bladders, and blow them 
up; others keep them constantly in hot 
water; others let them freeze, by their 
carelessness and indifference. Some keep 
them in a stew, by irritating ways and 
words; others roast them; some keep them 
in a pickle all their lives. Now it is not 
to be supposed that any husband will be 
good, managed in this way —turnips 
wouldn’t ; onions wouldn’t ; cabbage-heads 
wouldn’t; and husbands won't, but they 
are really delicious when properly treated.” 

This fascinating little volume is just 
full of original wit and humor, and when 
one lays the book down, it is with the 
earnest desire to read more from the same 
pen. Bound in leather for ‘“‘ every day 
use,” $1.25, and in cloth, $1.00. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Have 
YOU 
Read 
: It ? 
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Paul Laurence Dunbar 





The te R\ A 
Author Z ae Ri New and 
of ‘Lyrics | = = KY | Important 
of Lowly Y Y N EZ -/ Book of 
Life.”’ Gi Y Yt GS, Poetry. 


“LYRICS OF THE HEARTHSIDE.” 


A New Work by PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, Author of “Folks from Dixie,” etc. 
Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


Cloth, durably bound, I2mo, $1.25. 


‘*The popularity of Mr. Dunbar’s first volume of poetry is best 
attested by the fact that it has passed into its ninth thousand, and is 
now selling better than most new books, It established his name as a 
writer, not only of negro folk songs, but of lyrics which have been 
perhaps more widely quoted than those of any recent writer. The new 
volume is similar in its contents to the first, and in it he certainly fully 
maintains the reputation which he has won. The wide recognition 
which Mr. Dunbar has obtained and the continued interest in his work 
prove conclusively that its success is not due to his personality, but to 
his quality as a writer.”’ 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 

















Dodd, Mcad & Company, 


Publishers.—S5th Ave. and 2Ist St., New York. 
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_ ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH 
WIT_AND HUMOR 


Each volume with cover design in gold and photogravure frontispiece. 
16mo, cloth, each, 50 cents. The set, 3 vols., boxed, $1.50. Also 
in half-calf and full morocco, each, § 1.25 : or the three volumes neatly 
boxed, either style of binding, $3.75. 

‘* National as well as literary in their scope are the attractive volumes illustrat- 
ing the Wit and Humor of England, Ireland and Scotland. The set will lighten 
many a dull hour for its possessor.’’—Literary News. 





‘* Better little volumes for the use of one who likes to have at hand a merry story 
to point a moral or adorn a tale, can hardly be imagined.’”’—Boston Home Fournal. 


‘* As aids to the manufacture of impromptu after-dinner speeches, these pretty 
little volumes will find a hearty welcome.”— The American. 


Three Good Novels for Summer Reading 
THE LATIMERS 


A Tale of the Western Insurrection of 1794. By Rev. Henry C. 
McCook, D.D., Sc.D., author of ‘‘ Tenants of an Old Farm,’’ 
‘**Old Farm Fairies,’’ etc. Fifth thousand. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘* A work of permanent value, of absorbing interest, and of real power. We have 
read it through and found no padding, no dullness, no sham, no sentimentalism, no 
falsehood. It is sound to the core, healthful as were the strong and rugged fore- 
fathers themselves. As a state paper this book merits much. It is a most important 
contribution to the constitutional history of the United States. —New York Evan- 


| gelist, Henry M. Field, Editor. 
THE PRINCE OF GRAVAS | JOSCELYN VERNON 

A story of the past. By Ar-| By ArcuiBALpD CAMPBELL | 
FRED C, FLECKENSTEIN, A.}3., | KNOWLES, author of ‘* Turn- 
B.S. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated, ing Points,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. 
with appropriate cover design. | Price, 75 cents. 
Price, $1.25. || Mr. Archibald Campbell Knowles 


| 

° 2 
‘It cannot be denied that the tale is || harks back to Cavalier times and Cavalier 
possessed of great dramatic strength. | sentiment in ‘Joscelyn Vernon.’ He is 
| 











| It is exciting throughout, and the chief || quite successful in his attempt to invest | 
| characters have a nobility which appeals || pis story with the Carolian atmosphere, | 
| most forcibly to the reader. It is a story || so to speak, his narrative abounds in life, 
| of tragedy, with a strong love element, || stir and perilous experiences in the ro- 
and is above all eminently human.” — The | || mantic Stuart times.””—Boston Globe. 
Troy Daily Times. 








For Sale by All Booksellers, or sent on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. | 


103-105 South Fifteenth Street Philadelphia 
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9 Eicutu Year. Criticism, Ad- 
vice, Revision, Copying, Dis- 
posal. Expert attention to MSS 
of allkinds. Writers’ Supplies. 

References: Noah Brooks, Mrs. 
Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. 
Howells, Mrs. Moulton, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 
e and others. Forrates, references, 
notices, send stamp to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 

75 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mention The Bookman. (Opp. Public Library.) 
BLESLELELELSESEAESESESSELSE“LELES® 
Tf You Want French Books, on. "cccs.°" 

} 9 any descrip- 
— School Books, Standard Books, Novels, etc. 
sen Publishe 
‘o WILLIAM R. JENKINS, P"bis's' 
jeeuer tes, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
N& ORK. Catalogue on application. 
IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFFFFSFFFFSFFFSSSFSF FSF FFSFSF 
OLD BOOKS RARE BOOKS 
CHOICE BOOKS QUAINT BOOKS 
TYPOGRAPHY TOPOGRAPHY 
Books on All Subjects First Editions 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ; pronounced to be the 
MOST ORIGINAL and INTERESTING LIST ISSUED. 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 reproductions of Plates, Portraits and 
‘Title Pages. Post free. 6s. (which sum is deducted from the 
first purchase of 30s.) 
PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66 Haymarket, St. James’, LONDON, S. W. 





OYT- OF-PRINT MAGAZINES. 
ALSO AUTOGRAPHS. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East ror Sr., 


Send for my Bulletins. 
New York, 





printed in the Oid South 
Lez aftet mong ae Among others 
are » Farewell Address; 


Washington «: 
The In eee The Circu- 
@ y to the Governo 
Papers WA of the States, 1783; The Cap- 


ture of Boston. 
Five cents a copy. $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete lists. 


Directors of Old South Work, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 














President, Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, 
Incorporated under the State of New 
York, 1856, opens its next session 
on September sth of this year 
For prospectus, send (free on ap- 
plication) to the Secretarv, care 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 2Ist Street, New York. 


j j Plain and 
BooRDINAdING yarn 
In all Varieties of Leather 


Old Books Cleaned and Mended, Plates Inlaid. Art 
Books and Periodicals Bound at Moderate Prices. 


JAMES MACDONALD, 
32 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








EDUCA TIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


New York Ciry, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 


The Katherine L. Maltby Home and School. 


For Collegiate and Special Students, and Young Ladies 
desiring to spend the winter in the enjoyment of the Art 
and Musical Advantages ot New York City. 11th Year. 








New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
IVY HALL Home and College-preparatory School for 
—, Established 1861. Certificate admits 
to Smith. Irs. J. ALLEN MaxweLt, Principal. 





Distrricr or CotumpBia, Washingto 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
the house. Principal, Mlle. L. M. 
Principal, Miss C. PerriGrew. 
a. 


French the language of 
BouLiGny Assistant 
City Post Office, Washington, 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Home, 20th. Noted for sx 
and physical development of } | he rough 
genuine and beautiful home. Unsurpassed health- 
References. J. H. Roorv, Principal. 


Academy, 74th year; 
mental, moral 
teaching, 
fulness 


essful 
Ips 








The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


Riverside Drive, New York. 


85th and 86th Streets, 





New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson 


Ossining School for Girls. 


Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, 
hour from New York, 


Prepares for college 
Advanced courses in 
Musical Director. One 
32d year begins — 27th 
Miss C. C. Furter, Principal 





Connecticut, Stamford 


The Catharine Aiken School. $°°u"*".10,Xew 


Certificate 
admits to leading Colleges. Academic, ¢ Mt Preparatory and 
Special Courses. For circular, etc , address Mrs. Harriet Beecuer 
Scovitte Devan (Wellesley, 


B.A ), Principal 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberlin, Ohio. 

34 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories, and separate gymnasia for 
young men and young women. Students are offered unusual 
advantages in the College, the Theological Seminary, the Acad- 
emy, the Conservatory of Music, Normal Course in Physical 
Training for Women, Drawing and Painting. Eighty instruc- 
tors. 67th year begins Sept. 19th. For full information address 


the treasurer, JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, O. 








ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Season 1898-99. 
ERIC PAPE, 


Head Instructor and Director, Painter and Il- 
lustrator. 
Assistant Instructor, Mrs. Eric Pape (née Alice Monroe). 
Drawing and Painting, four nude and costume models daily, 


Portraiture, Water-color and Illustration. Evening Classes for Men 
will sketch along 


Summer School yesh, 


Farragut Building, Boston, Mass. 


the coast of 
or circulars 
address Secretar} 





WANTE Dp! — » educated men in every county to 
resent us on “T i 


‘The International Year 
Book,*’ a necessity to every teacher or Cyck »paedia user. 1,000 
sold before publication. Address, Dopp, Meav & Co,, N. Y, City. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Henry Molt & Co, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROOK’S THE HOOLIGAN NIGHTS 


Being the life and opinions of a young and unrepentant criminal recounted by himself, as set forth by Clarence 
ook. 12mo, $1.25. 

The central figure is the veritable '‘ The Hooligan,” of London, burglar, thief, and counterfeiter. His actual experiences 
are set down by his quondam acquaintance, Mr. Clarence Rook, a journalist.. Alf. Hooligan is a Cockney with a humor and 
vernacular worthy of Chevalier. Tis reminiscences include interesting criminological information, told with the charm of fiction. 
This book does for the criminal quarters of London somewhat what Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris did for those of Paris. 


KRAUSSE'S RUSSIA IN ASIA DOWSON & MOORE'S ADRIAN ROME 


A book on a subject of great contemporary interest, ; ; 
by one of the ' -ding English authorities. With yi yma portrait. Being the story of a London 


maps, 8vo, 


THEY HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


GODFREY'S POOR HUMAN NATURE |  OXENHAM’S GOD'S PRISONER 


Second Impression. r2mo, $1.50. An extraordinary tale of adventures in England and 
Bookman: ‘‘\t is curiously convincing. . . . Each the Southern Seas, _ r2mo, $1.25. . 
and every character stands out with vivid distinction, and is _ _ Dial: “* One of the most captivating works of fiction that 
not soon to be forgotten. . . . The portrayal of local life it has been our good fortune to read. 
{in a German city], particularly that appertaining to operatic 


circles, is full of freshness and interest. . - It is well The Sixth impression of 


written, it is nobly felt, it is altogether an admirable ig WELLS’ HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT 


; 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

* 

: 

° A humorous tale. , $1.25. x 

A BE hn png Bp wel and - The Sixth Impression of ; 
other Parisians of to-day. 12mo, $1.25. 

New York Tribune: * are daira sak: ‘ HOPE S RUPERT OF HENTZAU 3 

% 

‘ 

% 

: 

‘ 

: 

: 

x 

x 

x 

‘ 

x 


freakish in tone, spasmodic in movement, but its very freak- A Sequel to “ The Prisoner of Zenda” Illustrated by 
ishness gives it charm.” Gibson. $r.50 











Tue Best Portraits 


OF 








B. Altman & Co. 


Authors Artists NEW YORK 
Lawyers Statesmen cinco os 


Kings and Queens LINEN-MESH UNDERWEAR 
Musicians For Men, Women and Children 
Actors and Actresses PACA Exe eae 


Historical Personages Hygienic in its Action on the Skin 














CATALOGUE (Second Edition, Revised and Now on Sale 
Enlarged) TEN CENTS 





Frederick Keppel & Co. 


20 East 16th St., New York 
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THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB &TS., N.Y. 





Quiet, refined, home-tike. 


New York. EUROPEAN PLAN. Most central focation. 
LRRARELALARELRLLALLLER ERE RERRRRRERRRERRERERERRR ELAR REE REE R ERE ERE 


The - | Watermans Ideal 


Best The Fountain of 
Breakfast Pen 


satisfaction. 


Opp. Grace Church, Appointments first-ciass. 
CI. DENIS HOTEL, Broadway & 11th St. Cuisine unsurpassed. 

















UNSURPASSED for SUMMER 
All Grocers By 


Free Samples of Entona, the great rem- 
edy for the relief and cure of Constipation 
and Piles, mailed to any address on appli- 
cation, Entona is sold by all druggists. 


Health Food Co The above phrase cost us $1,000 


Send for free booklet describing 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York rizes we offer in new game 


1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia a Lon ng involving 
199 Tremont Street, Boston Pasta: tase SS 


1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago ae 3 WATERMAN Co. 
155 and 157 Broadway, NEW YORK 
RAVING 
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PARARARABARARARARAABAARAABAAAA BARAAREABZARS BEBE BEEARAAAAA BAAARARAAAAARAAARAABRAARAAAAL AAAAAARAARAABAAALALABA 


Renowned Throughout the World for 
PURE SYMPATHETIC TONE combined with 
CREAT POWER and DURABILITY 


wWarneees : Fifth Ave. and 16th St., N. Y, 


JEST) 











THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 








The Fiction Number 


(August issue—with cover by Parrish) 


oF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S latest ‘A ROYAL ALLY,” a humorous story 
love story, **The Lion and the Unicorn”’ by William Maynadier Browne—Illustrated 
(published complete)—a tale of Londonand J] by A. I. Keller. 

American life—a young playwright, an “THE PLAY’S THE THING.” by A. 
actress and a beautiful American girl the . er ee ee ee 

chief characters—Illustrated by Howard C W. Vorse—a story of New York Italian 
Christy : F ’ ’ | life—Illustrated by W. Glackens, with pic- 
aaa tures done in color with striking success; 

HENRY VAN DYKE’S “ Vaillant- | he also contributes the frontispiece in color 
ceur’’—a story of the Canadian lakes— § aS an illustration to a poem by E.S. Martin. 


Illustrated, as was his last story of out-of- “THE SHIP OF STARS,” by “Q,” 
doors, by Walter Appleton Clark. continues. ; 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S “The JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
Spectre in the Cart’’—a tale of a Southern | MENT—a bright article by Theodore Wores 
lynching—Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. —Illustrated from his own paintings. 


ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, author DANIEL WEBSTER—the second paper 
of ‘* Wild Animals I Have Known,” has | —by Senator Hoar. 


written for this number ‘‘ The Trail of the THE STEVENSON LETTERS con- 
Sandhill Stag ’’—Illustrated by himself. tinue. 








25 CENTS A NUMBER. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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Che Imternational Year Book 


A Compendium of the World’s Progress in Every 
Department of Human Knowledge, for the Year 


1898 


Edited by FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., Professor of Economics 
in New York University, assisted by many prominent specialists. 


Consulting Editor HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., of 
Columbia University, Editor-in-Chief of The International Cyclopaedia. 


DELIVERED, CHARGES PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Cloth, $3; Library Leather, $4; Half Morocco, $5; Full Morocco, $8. 


Dodd, Mead & agg & 


New York Publishers Chicago 
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Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Current Literature 








$3 A YEAR—25 CENTS A NUMBER 





CuRRENT LITERATURE is worthy of a place in every ‘home 
of culture.—NMew York Times. 


No other magazine takes the place of CURRENT LITERATURE 
on the book table.—Aoston Traveller. 


The surprising thing about CurrENT LITERATURE is how 
much of real merit can be given for so little money. Every 
department in literature is generously treated.— Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


There is no magazine published on either side of the Atlantic 
that gives at the same time a larger quantity, better quality, 
and more interesting reading matter than CuRRENT LITER- 
ATURE.—S?. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


CuRRENT LITERATURE is a faithful guide to all who desire 
to know what is the latest and best in the book world. Always 
nicely printed, handily classified. compendious, and invariably 
full of interest.—Philadelphia Item. 

CurRENT LITERATURE is a magazine of fiction, a magazine 
of poetry, a magazine of science, a magazine of gossip, and a 
number of other magazines all in one. It contains something 


for all tastes, all needs, and for every member of the family.— 


Albany Fournal. 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


Current Literature Publishing Co. *>* “Ring 


ew York 


The London Academy 


BRENTANO’S have been appointed the American agents for this noteworthy 
London Literary Weekly. Bright. Crisp. Original. 


i 














SINGLE CoprkEs, 10 cTs.; THREE Montus, $1.00; PER YEAR, $4.00 


BRENTANO’S, « 31 Union Square, New York 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 











THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





Speaking of 
Expansion 


One of the most recent 

» examples of expansion 
in circulation, popularity 
and advertising prosper- 
ity is presented by 


The 


Gommercia Advertiser 


‘The most interesting 
evening paper in New 
York.” | 


50 Increase in cash receipts for 

wh sales of the COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER during June, 1899, as 
compared with June, 1898. 


125° Increase in publishers’ advertis- 
0 ing from January Ist to July rst, 


1899, over the same period of 


r8Q8. 
197° Is the increase of instruction 
© advertising for last year over 

1897. 


136° Increase in real estate advertis- 

te ing for the first six months of 
1899, as compared with the 
same months in 1808. 


(1° Increase in summer resort ad- 

y Sener for the months of 
May and June, as compared 
with May and June, 1898. 


29 Park Row, New York City 











VOLUME I. NOW READY 


THE 
ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Miscellany 


EDITED BY 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


Small felio, bound in leather, with a design in 
gold from a richly tooled volume executed 
about 1604 for King James I. 


Annual Subscription $24.00 net 


CONTENTS 


Introductory—The Editor. 

A Note on the Binding—Cyril Davenport, 
F.S.A. 

The Great Condition—Henry James. 

A Modern Woman—Elizabeth Robins 

Some Consequences of the Last Treaty of 
Paris—The Hon. Whitelaw Reid 

Letters to Vervaine—‘‘ E. V. 

Sir Robert Peel—The Farl of Rosebery, K. G. 

Osbern and Ursyne—‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes.” 

All the World’s Mad—Gilbert Parker 

The Battle of the Nile—A C. Swinburne. 

Wireless Telegraphy — Prof. Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S. 

The Sudan—Sir Rudolf Slatin, K.C.M.G 

A Mezzotint—Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G 

Selections from the Letters of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire—Edited by the 
Duchess of Devonshire 

Impressions and Opinions 

An Epitaph on Charles James Fox. With a 
Note by Earl Grey 

Notes on the Portraits of George W ashingt: on, 
Anne of Austria, and Mary Sidney, Countess 
of Pembroke—Lionel Cust, F.S.A., Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS 


Her Majesty the Queen—E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. From a Min- 
iature. 

George Washington—Gilbert Stuart 

Sir Robert Peel—John Linnell. 

Anne of Austria—Rubens 

Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke—Marc 
Gheeraerts 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 


1 ane 251 FIFTH AVE. 
Jonn Lane aw tank 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








New York Ciry, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 


The Katherine L. Maltby Home and School. 


For Collegiate and Special Students, and Young Ladies 
desiring to spend the winter in the enjoyment of the Art 
and Musical Advantages of New York City. 11th Year. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
IVY HALL Home =< College-preparatory School for 
om, Established 1861. Certificate admits 
to Smith. frs. J. ALLEN Maxwe Lt, Principal 





District oF Cotumsia, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
the house. Principal, Mlle. L. M. 
Principal, Miss C. Petricrew. 
D.C. 


French the language of 
Bouticny. Assistant 
City Post Office, Washington, 





Greenwich. 

Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 
Academy, 74th year; Home, 20th. Noted for successful 

mental, moral and physical development of pupils. Thorough 


teaching, genuine and beautiful home. nsurpassed health- 
fulness. References. H. Root, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, 





9 
Uinors Revision, Copying, Disposal. Ex- 
vert attention to MSS. of all kinds. 
riters’ Supplies. 
References: Noah Brooks, Mrs. 
Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
ulia Ww ard Howe, W. D. Howells, 
Mrs. Moulton,Charles Dudley Warner, 
Send stamp for NEW CIRCULAR to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 

75 Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Mention The Bookman. (Opp. Public Library.) 
SESSSELESSSSEELELEESESESESELELED 
Tf You Want French Books, 2. "sess" 

any descrip- 
tion—Schoot Books, 

- Publist 
“st WILLIAM R. JENKINS, "283" 
tion porter, 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE Gsth Street), 
NE ORK. Catalogue on application. 

IMPORTATIONS PROMPTLY MADE. 
FFFFFSFSFFFFSSFFFFFSFFFFFFFSSSS 
OLD BOOKS RARE BOOKS 

CHOICE BOOKS QUAINT BOOKS 

Books on All Subjects First Editions 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; peowment to be the 
MOST ORIGINAL and INTERESTING LIST ISSUED. 
64 pages, 8vo, with 370 reproductions of Plates, Portraits and 
Tie Pages. Post free. 6s. (which sum is deducted from the 
first purchase of 30s.) 

PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian <7 


Eicutu Year. Criticism, Advice, 
Mary E. Wilkins, and others. 
Standard Books, ‘Novels, etc. 
TYPOGRAPHY TOPOGRAPHY 
66 Haymarket, St. James’ , LONDON, S. 





QY T-OF-PRINT MAGAZINES. 
ALSO AUTOGRAPHS. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East 


Send for my Bulletins. 
roTl ST., NEW YORK, 





Reprinted in the Old South 


’ 
Washington Lez atlet Series. Among others 


are: The Farewell Address; 
e ot Inaugurals; The Circu- 


lar Letter to the Governors 
] apers BA of the States, 1783; The Cap- 
ture of Boston. 
Five cents a copy. $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete lists. 


Directors of Old South Work, 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberlin, Ohio. 

34 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories, and separate gymnasia for 
young men and young women. Students are offered unusual 
advantages in the College, the Theological Seminary, the Acad 
emy, the Conservatory of Music, Normal Course in Physical 
Training for Women, Drawing and Painting. Eighty instruc- 
tors. 67th year begins Sept. 19th. For full information address 


the treasurer, JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, 0. 


BooRbINding Plain and 


Artistic... 
In all Varieties of Leather 


Old Books Cleaned and Mended, Plates Inlaid. Art 
Books and Periodicals Bound at Moderate Prices. 


JAMES MACDONALD, 
32 Lafayette Place, INew York City. 

















The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


Riverside Drive, 


85th and 86th Streets, New York 








New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson 


Ossining School for Girls. 


Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, 
hour from New York. 


Prepares for college 

Advanced courses in 

Musical Director. One 

32d year begins 4 27th. 

Miss C. C, Furrer, Principal 

The National University. University Extension 

and _ Non-Resident 

Courses (including law and all post graduate), lead to the usual 
College degrees. Instruction by mail in any desired subject 


Established 12 years. Address, F.W. Harkins, Pu.D., Chan- 
cellor, 151 Throop Street, Chicago, Il. 








Morristown. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls. 

Ex« eption: ally broad curriculum, with ample equipment and 
thorough instruction. Certificate admits to the four leading 
colleges. Music and Art. Suburban to New York. Boarding 
pupils, $700. 


University of Virginia 


LETTERS, SCIENCE, LAW 
MEDICINE, ENGIN G 


Piedmont, Virginia, is too high for malaria, while far 
south for a mild winter. 15th 
For catalogues, address P. B. Chairman, 


lottesville, Va. 


New Jersey, 





enough 
Session begins Sept. 


BARRINGER, Char 








THE 


Catharine Aiken 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Forty-fifth year opens Oct. 3d. Academic, 
college preparatory and special courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Special ad- 

vantages in Music, both instrumental and vocal; 
in Art, and in Modern Languages. Short daily 
drillin Miss Aiken’s method of concentrating 
the attention. For catalogue and further infor 
mation, address the Principal, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B., Wellesley. 


Near New York 
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‘*The Best Literary Satire of Our Time.”’ 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


JAMES L. FORD’S FAMOUS BOOK 








“TheLiterary Shop” 








‘“*THeE LITERARY SHopP”’ has been described by one of the best critics of the 
day as ‘‘a book of humor that reads well and wears well,’’ and this may account 
for the fact that this edition, with its sixty pages of new matter, is enjoying even 
greater popularity than it did in its original form. 

It isa clever book forclever people. It lays bare the inner workings of the great 
magazines, shows why some stories are accepted and some declined, and satirises 
the literary conditions of the day with wit and truth, always tempered with good nature. 


CLOTH, 12mo, with all the New Matter, $1.25 
(No paper edition.) 


CHIEF CONTENTS: 


In an Old Garret.—The ‘‘ Ledger ’’ Period of Letters.—Something About ‘‘ Good 
Bad Stuff.’,—The Dawn of the Johnsonian Period.—Literature, Pawed and Unpawed; 
and the Crown Prince Thereof.—‘‘ He Trun Up Bote Hands.’’—The Conclusion of the 
Whole Matter.—The Poet’s Strike-—The Dying Gag.—Some Thoughts on the Con- 
struction and Preservation of Jokes.—The Canning of Perishable Literature.—Literary 
Leaves by Manacled Hands.—Literature by Prison Contract Labor.—Christmas Eve 
at the Syndicate Village. 





RRARREREKLKLLEL MILLER EEREEERERERERERRREEREREEEEREEREERERREREEEREE 


Special Offer to Bookman Readers 





As the mission of the BooKMAN is more or less to keep its readers in touch 
with the literary matters of the day, the publishers have arranged for a special supply 
of ‘* THe LITERARY Suop,”’ and are in a position to make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


(1) A copy of THE LITERARY SHOP (postpaid to any address in the United 
States) and 

(2) A year’s subscription to THE BOOKMAN, for $2.25. Regular price of THE 
BOOKMAN, $2.00. Regular price of THE LITERARY SHOP, $1.25. 
Saving by accepting this offer, $1.00. 


This offer is made for cash, and will terminate before the close of the summer. 








batead 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


151 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





JUST PUBLISHED 


The 
Afghan 





By R. A. STERNDALE 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


A thrilling story of the great Indian Mutiny. 
Readers of Mrs. Steele's work, ** On the Face of 
the Waters,” will welcome this book. 

For sale at all booksellers or sent prepaid 
everywhere upon recetpt of price by the publishers. 


BRENTANO’S 


31 Union Square New York 


Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and ef- 
fective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 





When Reading 


for pleasure or profit, every one 
should have at his elbow - - - 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


the Standard 
Dictionary. Moderate-sized, but full, easily 
handled, low - priced. 
60,000 words, 1225 

antonyms, faulty diction, disputed pronunci- 
ations, etc.; presents the English Language 
as it is to-day. 
best Dictionary in existence for the every-day 


An abridgment of famous 


Contains 923 pages, 


illustrations ; synonyms, 


Incomparably the newest and 


use of English-speaking people. 


8vo, cloth, leather back, size 9'x7x15 inches, $2.50; 
sheep, $4.00; indexed, 50 cents additional. 


For sale by all book-dealers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


5 and 7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 





Mailing 
Department 


All orders and inquiries receive im- 
mediate attention. 


Brentano’s 





Paper Novel Catalogue 





® 
3 
; Brentano’s 


Bulletin 
Free 
everywhere 
upon 
request 


Books 


Cut Prices 








The Safe Delivery of Books by Mail 
Guaranteed throughout the world 


Brentano’s 


31 Union Square New York 


$€ ES SESESE EE EEE ECECE 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Just Publisbed 


| A Silent Singer } 


2 A COLLECTION OF # 
ELEVEN SHORT STORIES 


Clara Morris 


They are studies full of pathos, humor 
and ingenuous literary invention, All 
are of sustained and noteworthy interest, 
They will be read with pleasure by the 
thousands who have admired the histri- 2 
onic ability of this distinguished actress. 

12mo, Cloth, laminated, $1.25 

For sale at all booksellers or at the @ 
Publishers, 





Brentano’s 
31 Union Square 








NEW YORK ENGRAVING & 
PRINTING CO 
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Tue Best Portraits’ 


Authors Artists 
Lawyers Statesmen 
Kings and Queens 

_. Musicians 
Actors and Actresses 
Historical Personages 

















CATALOGUE (Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged) TEN CENTS 





Frederick Keppel & Co. 


20 East 16th St., New York 
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B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK 


DEIMEL’S 
LINEN-MESH UNDERWEAR 
For Men, Women and Children 


A Pure Linen Porous Fabric 
Hygienic in its Action on the Skin 


Now on Sale 


THE CURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOD 6TS., N.Y. 
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SI. DENI. York, 


PRRRRAREREEERE RARE ERLE RY, 


The 
Best 
Breakfast 














BODY & BRAIN 


RAD REPLACING ALL WASTE OF © 


a MPLETE FOOD) 
so Thot Secenates 


UPPORTIAG WOMAN 











UNSURPASSED for SUMMER 
All Grocers 


Free Samples of Entona, the great rem- 
edy for the relief and cure of Constipation 
and Piles, mailed to any address on appli- 


Health Food Co. 


61 Pifth Avenue, New York 
1013 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
199 Tremont Street, Boston 
1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Opp. Grace Church, 


Broadway & 11th St, Cuisine unsurpassed. 
he. Ri, Oe Quiet, refined, home-like. 
Most central location. 


NYS HOTEL, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 





Appointments first-class. 





cation. Entona is sold by all druggists. - 


Simple in Construction. 
Powerful in Execution. 





A New Summer Game 


of advertisements, interesting and 
instructive, yet affording both 


ESt aa « » 

: a 
ecreation 
for mind and body. Every suc- 
cessful competitor in our new 


game contests for social gather- 
ings will receive a present of a 


Waterman’s ideal 
Fountain Pen 


Ask your dealer or write Jor information. 








L, E. Waterman Co. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 


155-157 Broadway, - - New York 

















Nicelle Olive Oil 


: Made in Nice, France, 
Offselected, ‘‘ sound’’ olives. Unexcelied for its 


PURITY, FLAVOR AND BRILLIANCY 





P. H by usin or 
Don’t Spoil Your Salad °y,,"s!"z pec: 
cotton seed, animal fats, drugs,ete. Such oils have 
disagreeable flavors and are often very injurious 


. Try a bottle of Nicelle Olive Oil, compare it 
with other brands and judge for yourself. 
, “COMPARISON IS THE TEST OF 
, SUPERIORITY.” /tall 
dealers. 





REP PE REPRE ERE E EERE EERE EREEE RERUN REEREEEE ELUNE EREERPEEPEPEEPERREE EEE EEUREUEEEREPEEPEURE NEED? 
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